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I CERTIFICATE. 



The undersigned, having been requested hy the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Missionary Union to read, is 
manuscript, Professor Gammell's Histoky op American 
Baptist Missions, are happy in being able to state that, 
in our opinion, Uie work is well adapted to accomplish the 
important purposes &r which it was wiitten. 

Such a history we think to be much needed, and 
irorthy of being read by all. It exhibits gratifying evi- 
dence of research, fidehty and skill. It seta before the 
reader, in a lucid manner, facts that should never be 
forgotten. Some of them, in power to awaken attention 
I and touch the heirt, could scarcely be surpassed by 
. fiction. Others " full of instruction, presenting the 
' rich fruits of vanod experience ; or coming, in impressive 
tones of Christian love and admonition, from the graves 
I of those who, in making known the way of salvation, 
I bare cheerfully lud down their lives in distant lands. And 
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others still, abound in encouragement, giving us to see 
unequivocal tokens of success, — the foundations of idola- 
try and superstition shaken ; the Holy Scriptures trans- 
lated; the press sending forth messages of di^ne truth; 
children gathered into schools, and brought under evan- 
gelical influence; the gospel proclaimed bj missionaries 
and native preachers; converts multiplied; the ordinances 
of Christ administered ; churches constituted, exemplifying 
in the lives of tiieir members the power and loveliness of 
primitive Christianity, and sending up to heaven, from 
overflowing hearts, the voice of prayer and hymns of 
praise } — all urgmg us onward in the missionary enter- 
prise, and all fitted to excite our gratitude to God, in 
view of the signal blessing wluch He has abeady bestowed 
on our feeble endeavors. 

Spenceb H. Cone, 
Daniel Sharp, 
Irah Chase. 

BOSTON, Mat 1, 1849. 
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The following work was undertaken nt the reqaeet of the- 
Executive Committee of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union, and ti designed to narrate the origin and progress of the 
several missions which have been commenced and snstained by 
the agency of that association. It is intended lo he a history of 
the missions rather than of the society by which they arc con- 
dneled, — of the colonies'which liave been planted on distant 
ihores, rather than of the government by whose agency they 
were commenced, and by whose patronage they are sustained. 
On this aceonnt it records only such domestic changes and events 
in our laisstonary organization as have shaped the character or 
affected the progress of the enterprise for which that organization 
wsa called into being. 

The subject relates to many different countries and races of 
mankind, and comprises the personal adventures and philan- 
thropic labors of a large number of individuals, who, in the spirit 
of their Master and in obedience to His great command, have 
toiled for the extension of Christian truth among their fellow- 
men. From a range of topics so wide and varied, the author 
has aimed to select the incidents and scenes which may fairly 
represent the growth of each separate mission, and to form from 
them a series of nai'ratives fitted to interest the general reader. 
In the execution of the design, the most difficult task has been 
to blend particular facU with general views, and from the scat- 
tered labors of many individuals to trace the gradual advance- 
3 enterprise in which tlicy are engaged. In doing 
f necessity omitted many details of themselves in- 
A important, but less immediately connected with the 




general object of the narrative, and has often grouped together 
in a single paragraph toils and adventures, each of which might 
furnish materia! for an entire chapter. 

Tlie principal sources from which the materials for the work 
have been derived are the journals of the missionaries, and the 
published reports and documents of the Executive Managers, 
which are contained in the volumea of the Missionary Maga- 
zine. In addition to these, the author has had free access to 
the records and papers in the Missionary Kooms at Boston ; he 
has read the memoirs of departed missionaries, and consulted 
many works relating to the benefits resulting from the missions 
and to the history and condition of the countries in which they 
are planted. He has also woven into the narrative brief notices 
of such public events as have ofihcted their progress and success. 
Great pains have been taken to render the statements and views 
as accurate as possible, and to furnish for those who may be in- 
terested in its perusal a clear and impartial account of the origin 
aod progress of a single branch of the noble enterprise in which 
the churches of our own and of nearly every other Christian 
communion are now earnestly engaged. 

In hia endeavors to secure accuracy of dates and facts, the 
author acknowledges the valuable aid he has received from the 
Corresponding Secretaries of the Board, and from the gentle- 
men appointed to examine the manuscript ; from all of whom 
he has experienced the kindest courtesy and attention in con- 
ducting every part of the work. The maps, though small, will 
be found valuable aids to the test, and the statistical tables con- 
tained in the Appendix serve to render the volume a fuller ex- 
ponent of the present condition of the Missionary Union. It 
is now submitted to the public in the humble hope that it may 
be deemed worthy of a place ia the already extensive literature 
of Christian missions, and that it may be made instrumental in 
promoting a cause which is identified with all the highest ioler- 
ests of the human race. 
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CHAPTEB I. 

Ouour of the Ifissicmary Spirit in America. — The Massacfatuetts Baptist 
Mitfionary Society. — The American Board of Clommiseionen for Foreign 
Missions. — The earliest American Missionaries. — Change of Sentiments 
of Messrs. Jadson and Bice. 

The beginning of the present century was marked bj the 
operation of two opposite agencies, which were at thatfime at 
work and straggling for the ascendancy in the bosom of Amer- 
ican society. The one was the infidel philosophy which was 
borne to our shores along with the frenzied enthusiasm for 
Kberty that had then just burst forth in the Bevolution of 
France; — the other was the spirit of Christian philanthropy, 
breathed from the gospel of Christ, and then just waking to a new 
and more vigorous existence among the people of this young 
and prosperous republic After the lapse of nearly half a cen- 
tury, we may now look calmly back and observe the different 
characters which they manifested, and the different destinies which 
they have reached. The former, though presumptuous and 
boastful, and at that time ranking among its disciples many a 
popular name, has produced no results that the world values or 
will ever value, and is fast passing away from the thoughts and 
the memories of men. The latter, though modest and unpre- 
tending, and scarcely daring to raise her voice even ip. the 
Christian church, has moulded the character of the age, and, by 
giving birth to the enterprise of American Missions, has con* 



ferred inestimable blessings upon miuikind, and introduced a 
new era in the history of Ciiriatianity. 

At early periods in our colonial Listory, the condition of 
the Aborigines of the continent had excited a wide-spread in- 
terest among Christian people both in England and the colonies ( 
and societies had been formed for their benefit, and at different 
times had employed the labors of many whose names are en- 
rolled among the brightest ornaments of their age. It was in 
this hiiherto neglected field of Christian philanthi-opy that Jolm 
Eliot and the Mayhews, Eoger Williams and William Penn, 
David Brainerd and Bishop Berkely, performed many of those 
pious labors which have secured for them an undying remem- 
brance. As yet, however, the sphere of Christian obligation 
was confined within narrow limits ; and the idea of sending 
missionaries to other lands, who should preach the gospel alike 
to the dwellers in the vales and on the mountains, had scarcely 
begun to dawn upon the churches of America. 

It was not till the beginning of the present century, that this 
obligation began to be distinctly recognized among any of the 
Christian denominations of the country. The Baptist churches, 
at this period, were comparatively few in numbei', and, save in 
the leading cities, they seldom comprised members of the 
wealthier classes of society. They had struggled into existence 
amid many difficulties, and, though scattered over a wide extent 
of ter^itory and numbering many communicants, they were yet 
but poorly supplied with ministers or even with suitable places 
of public worship. In these circumstances their attention was 
seldom diverted from their own wants as a denomination, and 
their sympathy had scarcely at all been enlisted in behalf of 
heathen nations. Whatever Christian effort they could put 
forth, was naturally directed to the supply of their own scal^ 
tered and destitute brethren, or, at the farthest, to sending 
occasional preachers to the Indian tribes that then skirted the 
frontiers of most even of our oldest States. 

The first indication of the growth of a wider philanthropy 
ia found in the formation of the Massachusetts Baptist Mis- 
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sionary Society, which was organized in 1802. Its object, 
as set forth in its constitution, was, <<to furnish occasional 
preaching and to promote the knowledge of evangelical truth 
in the new settlements within these United States, or further 
if circumstances should render it proper." The missionary 
preachers who went forth under the auspices of this society, 
among the distant frontier settlements, contributed not a little 
by the reports and statements which they circulated through 
the churches, to the awakening of a still livelier interest in the 
spread of the gospel. At the same time also the letters of 
Carey, Marshman, Ward, and their heroic coadjutors in the 
English Baptist Mission at Serampore, began to be widely read 
in this country. The facts which they contained respecting the 
hitherto unimagined crimes and miseries of heathenism, and the 
warm and eloquent appeals of the missionaries, were commu- 
nicated to the denomination in the Massachusetts Baptist Mag- 
azine, and were read with eager interest in every part of the 
land. Numerous associations called mite societies were formed 
in nearly all the principal churches, and their contributions 
were devoted to missions. At nearly the same time Buchanan's 
sermon, entitled " the Star in the East," was republished in 
America. Its thrilling narratives and stirring appeals were 
read alike by ministers, and by laymen — by the merchant in 
the midst of his worldly gains, and by the cloistered student 
beside his solitary lamp ; and they every where gave a new 
impube to the spirit of missionary inquiry. The growing 
sympathies of the Baptists of America were mainly centred 
in the missions at Serampore, which had been planted by their 
brethren in England, and were now, by their extraordinary 
success, attracting the attention of the whole Christian world. 
They early began to contribute small sums for their support, 
and the grateful acknowledgments which they received from 
Dr. Carey and his associates, served to inflame their zeal and 
increase their liberality. At a meeting of the Boston Associa- 
tion of Baptist Ministers, held in November, 1811, a vote was 
unanimously passed, << recommending it to the members of their 
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body, to roaie tnown to their respective congregations, in 
whatever mode they should think proper, the subject of East- 
em Translations, and to express their readiness to receive, and 
transmit to the nuthorized persona whatever contributions any 
of their people should be disposed to matie," So great had 
now become the interest which was felt in the undertaking of 
the Serampore missionaries to translate the Scriptures, that in 
the year 1812 the sum of four thousand six hundred and fifty 
dollars was contributed to the aid of that object by persons of 
different denominations in the towns of Boston and Salem alone. 

These signs of awakening interest in the conversion of the 
heathen to Chnstianitj, though by no means universal in our 
churches, were yet appearing in nearly every part of the 
country, and gave unequivocal token that a new era was about 
to dawn in the history of Christian philanthropy, as well 
among the Baptists as among their brethren of otiier commun- 
ions. It was plain that a spirit was at work, and that princi- 
ples were beginning to be cherished, which, of themselves, must 
soon lead to systematic and oi^anized efforts for the diifusion 
of the gospel among men. Ab yet, however, there were want- 
ing among us any leading minds who should propose the un- 
dertaking of an American mission, and enlist the energies of 
the churches in its accomplishment. 

In the year 1810 a new impulse was given to the missionary 
spirit in e^ery denomination of Christiana in America, by the 
formation of the American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions. This institution, whose name has now become 
associated with many of the noblest triumphs of Cliristian mis- 
sions in every part of the world, sprang from the pious zeal 
of several young men, at that time students of theology at the 
Andover Seminary, who had submitted their views lo a meet- 
ing of the Congregational ministers of Massachusetts, and de- 
clared their determination to devote iheroselves to preaching the 
gospel among the heathen. It was no sudden, transitory impulse, 
that had been kindled by the contagious enthusiasm of youthrul 
mezperience. With most of them, the sentiment had been 
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K cherished for years. It had been nurtured amid the retirement 
r of their early studies, and had borrowed strength from all that 

(they had learned of the history of man or the revelations of Grod. 
It had blended with all their manly purposes until it had become 
a settled resolve, and embodied itself in vows and mutual 
pledges, such as have always given birth to the greatest enter- 
prises which history has recorded. 

One of these young men was Adoniram Judson,* an ardent 
and aspiring scholar, who, though but lately reclaimed from the 
mazes of infidelity, had now embraced the gospel with a fer- 
} vor made more glowing by its contrast with the gloomy skep- 
ticism in which he had been involved. He had already corres- 
ponded with the friends of missions in England, and was the au- 
thor of the communication which, together with his associates, 
he now addressed to the ministers of the Massachusetts Associa- 
tion. Lnmediately on the organization of the Board, he was 
sent by the Conmiissioners to England, in order to ascertain 
what assistance would be fumbhed by the London Missionary 
Society, in case, as was anticipated, the Congregational churches 
in America should fail to sustain the newly-conceived enter- 
prise. His passage across the Atlantic was interrupted by the 
capture of the vessel in which he had embarked, by a French 
privateer. He was made a prisoner of war and carried into 
Bayonne, where he was detained for a time ; but when released, 
he proceeded on his passage to England under the protection 
of passports obtained from the Emperor of the French. Here 
he was received with the warmest Christian cordiality by the 
Directors of the London Missionary Society, who heartily re- 

♦ The names of the others were Samuel Nott, Samuel J. Mills, Samuel 
Newell, James Richards and Luther Rice. The two latter names were at first 
signed to the paper which was presented to the ministers, but were afterwards 
withdrawn lest the number should seem too large. The quiet communing of 
these young students amid the shtides of Andover, when considered in con- 
nection with all its great and benignant results, might well be compared with 
the scene in the chapel at Mont-martre, nearly three centuries before, when 
the seven founders of the " Society of Jesus " met to exchange their vows of per- 
petual fealty to the Romish Church. 



sponded (o ihe views and aspirationE which had kindled his own 
mind and those of his associatea. The Directors, however, 
wisely declined to enter into any union with the Commissioners 
in America. They feared tlie evils which would be likely to 
ensue from a divided jurisdiction placed on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and they justly estimated that the churches in Amer- 
ica were already ahle to sustain the young missionaries who 
had so generously thrown themselves upon their liberality. 
They nevertheless professed their entire willingness to accept 
these missionaries into their service until funds adequate to 
their support could be raised by the Commissioners in America. 

Early in the year 1812, the first American missionariea 
6w]ed in two separate companies for the distant scene of their 
yet untried labors. Messrs. Judson and Newell, with their 
wives, sailed from Salem in the ship Caravan on the 19th of 
February; andlfessrs. Hall and Nott, with their wives, and Mr. 
Rice, sailed from Philadelphia in the Harmony on the 24th of 
the same month. Both these vessels, thus freighted with Ihe 
heralds of Christianity to the heathen, were bound to Calcutta; 
and from thence the missionaries were instructed to proceed to 
the Burman Empire, or, if this should be impracticable, to some 
other unoccupied field in India in which tliey might find them- 
selves able to establish a mission. 

It was during his long passage across the Atlantic and Indian 
Oceans, and while engaged in the critical study and the transla- 
tion of the Scriptures, that the views of Mr. Judson, on the 
question of baptism, underwent the change which has had so 
important a bearing on Ihe course of his subsequent life and on 
the history of American Missions. "While thus removed from 
the controversies of men, amid Ihe trackless soiiludes of the 
ocean, and specially occupied in the earnest study of the Word 
of God, be adopted the belief that none but professed believers 
in Jesus Christ are intended to be suhjecis of baptism, and that 
immersion alone is the primitive mode in which the rite was 
administered. To the same conclusion Mrs. Judson was at 
length slowly conducted, and a few months later Mr. Rice pro- 
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fessed his faith in the same general views. They were subse- 
quently baptized, though at different tim,cs, in the chapel at 
Serampore, by Rev. Mr. Ward, of the English Baptist Mission, 
As a feature in the diaracter of these independent young 
missionaries, this adoption of new views respecting the ordi- 
nance of baptism was in every way singular and remaricable. 
It was a step directly against all the prejudices of their educa- 
tion and their early associations, and contrary to all their present 
interests and engagements. It must inevitably separate them 
from the sympathies of friends to whom they had always been 
attached, and from the respected and honored Board by whose 
appointment they had gone to a distant continent as mission- 
aries to the heathen, and on whose funds they were now depend- 
ing for their supp<N-t. On the other hand, the change would 
connect them with a denominaticm to whose members they were 
strangers, who had as yet manifested but little active interest in 
missions, and who, more than all, were without any missionary 
organization on which they could rely for guidance and support. 
No persuasive invitation was addressed to them, no prospect of 
advancement was placed before them. Never were inquirers 
after truth more entirely removed from the influence of any 
external bias. In circumstances like these we are compelled 
to believe that they abandoned their former opinions and adopted 
new, in accordance with the simple dictates of their own un- 
biassed understanding and conscience ; and that, in the words of 
one of their number, " if there was ever an action performed 
from one single motive, unblended with any minor considera- 
tions, their baptism was an action of this description." 



AFTER II. 



Propag^^S ^^^ GoBpcl in India. — A Mac ting of Delegates propoaed 

The eslablishment of Mr. and Mi's, Judson in Biirmah ind 
the enlistment of the Araerican Baptists in the support of their 
mission, it has heen often observed, were brought about bj a 
train of events of the most remarkable and providential char- 
acter. No human wisdom or foresight selected the field in 
which were to be put forth thpir earliest labors, and no sponta- 
neous charity furnished the means which were to constitute their 
support. The honor of commencing the missions of the Amer- 
ican Baptists, let it be twnfesaed, is to be ascribed rather to 
the divine Head of the Church, than to any leading movement 
or agency of the denomination itself. The way was prepared 
and the field was opened by God alone, and it only remained for 
true-hearted men to enter in and prosecute the noble work to 
which they had thus been summoned. 

The little band of American missionaries had arrived on the 
shores of India; but here they were destined to meet with pri- 
vations and discouragements such as might well have appalled 
any but the most resolute faith, in that early infancy of the 
missionary enterpi'ise. The country to which they had come 
was under the government of the British East India Company, 
whose Directors and Agents were at that time unfriendly to 
the introduction of Christianity among the nations of the East, 
and who, at all events, were determined not to endure within thefr 
jurisdiction the presence of missionaries from America. Mr. and 
Mrs. Judson and Mr. Rice were at Serampore, where they were 
enjoying the hospitality of Dr. Carey and his associates of the 
English Baptist Mission. While here, they suddenly received 
an order from the government requiring them immediately to 
repair to Calcutta. On presenting themselves at the Govern- 
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ment House, fhej were told tliat they mtut return without delaj 
to the United States and that the captain of the ship which 
had hroaght them to C^loutta should not receire a clearance 
fiom the port unless he would engage to take them hack. The 
<nder also indnded all the missionarieB who had accompanied 
tbem from America. Their friends at Calcutta informed them 
that there was no hope of the decree heing reversed, and their 
oolj alternative was either to obej the order and return to the 
United States, or to oUtain permission to emhark for some part 
of India beyond the jniisdiotkMi of the East India Company. 
Their first wish was to proceed, according to the original in- 
8tnicti<ms they had reeeiTed from the Commissioners, to sqme 
part of the Burman empire ; bat the disturbed relations thai 
sabsisting between that empire and the English seemed to ren- 
der Bach a movement impossiblie. They accimlingly obtained 
permission to embadk in a vessel lying in the river, boand to 
the Isle of France^ in the hope that there they might plant a 
misBion, and labor for tiie object which had brought them from 
America. The vessel, however, possessed acccnnmodations for 
hut two passengers, and those were assigned, by common con* 
sent, to Mr. and Mrs. Newell, whose circumstances required 
that they should speedily be settled in a place of quiet and re- 
pose. The others remained in Calcutta, waiting the departure 
of another vessel, and anxiously watching the course of events, 
in order to determine what steps their duty might require them 
to take for the accomplishment of their mission. At the end of 
three months the officers of the government, who had watched 
them with constant jealousy, and who doubtless supposed that 
they intended to remain in the country, issued another order, 
mere peremptory than the former, requiring them immediately 
to take passage in one of the Company's ships which was bound 
to England, and caused their names to be printed in the official 
list of passengers about to saiL 

At this crisis, when their last hopes seemed to be cut off, and 
all their plans were about to be frustrated by the stem decree 
of arbitrary power, Mr. Judson and Mr. Bice learned thaX ik 
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ship voa about to sail for the Isle of FrEuice. They immedi- 
ately apphed to tlie govemraent for a passport, but were re- 
fused. The crisis, however, was loo important, and escape 
from the Company's hostile jurisdiction was too desirable, not to 
call forth their utmost exertions to secure their passage to some 
other part of India, The captain was induced to consent to 
their embarking in his ship without the usual papers from the 
government. Accordingly, their baggage having been conveyed 
on board, they embarked under cover of night, and the ship 
proceeded on her voyage down the river. At the end of two 
days they were overtaken by a government despatch, which 
commanded the pilot to conduct the ship no farther, as she had 
on board passengers who were ordered to England. They now 
found ail their designs completely foiled by the officers of the 
Company. With heavy hearts they went on shore, where they 
procured temporary lodgings near the bank of the river, and the 
ship proceeded on her voyage to the sea. In this desolate con- 
dition they remained four days, using every inducement they 
could offer to the vessels that passed, to take them on board, 
but without success. At the end of this time a letter was 
brought to Mr, Judson, from some unknown friend, enclosing a 
certificate of permission to go on board the ship which they had 
so lately been compelled to leave, and which, if she had not al- 
ready gone to sea, was now lying at Saugur roads, a distance 
of seventy miles. They immediately embarked in boats, and 
after rowing a night and a day they reached the ship, and pro- 
ceeded on their voyage to the Isle of France. 

It had been their design in going to the Isle of France to es- 
tablish a mission on the adjacent island of Madagascar, but tbey 
now found this to be impossible, and they directed their atlen- 
tion to several other countries of the East, though without de- 
ciding which one should heeoma the scene of their missionary 
labors. Yet, even here, they did not escape the hostile influence 
of the Directors of the East India Company. The governor 
of the island was warned of their presence, and directed " to have 
an eye on those American missionaries." Their residence was, 
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^ lioweTer, made as pleasant to them as circamstances would per- 
f m% and the governor, it would appear, had little sympathy 
^ with the spirit which at that time ruled at the council hoard of 
I the Honorable Company ; for he informed the missionaries that 
they were at liberty to go wherever they wished upon the isl- 
and. Afler a residence of three months in the Isle ci France, 
Mr. and Mrs. Judson embarked for Madras, still undetermined 
as to what should be their future course, and calmly waiting the 
, indications of Providence to point them to the spot whereon 

they should commence their labors as Christian missionaries. 
^ At Madras they encountered new proofs of the violent oppo- 
> sition to missionary labor, which had become so deeply seated 
in the minds of the Directors of the government in JndisL Their 
■ friends. Rev. Messrs. Hall and Nott, in a neighboring presiden- 
' cy, had just been ordered to embark for England, and it was ap* 
prehended, if their own arrival at Madras should be reported at 
Calcutta, that a similar order would be issued for their depart- 
ure. War had now broken out between England and America, 
and the officers of the Company were pleased to stigmatize the 
missionaries as political spies, whom it was not safe to leave un- 
watched in any of the English Dependencies. In these circum- 
stances their first inquiry, on their arrival at Madras, was what 
ships were lying in the harbor ready for sea. The only one they 
found was bound for Rangoon, the chief port of the Burman 
empire, and without delay they secured their passage. 

More than sixteen months had now elapsed since Mr. and 
Mrs. Judson sailed from Salem, to encounter the unknown trials 
and discouragements of a missionary life. The career that then 
lay before them was one with which they were wholly unac- 
quainted, and it would be strange if the imagination had not 
lent to it some of the colorings of romance. Yet how checkered 
and troubled had it been I How marked at every stage by the 
superintending care of Him who shapes the ends of his servants, 
and out of trial and discouragement educes their highest spirit- 
ual good ! Defeated in the plans they had formed, driven from 
the countries which they had entered, harassed and perplexed 
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with the opposition of men who ought to have hefrieuded them, 
' separated, by their change of sentiments, from those with whom 
tney bad always been associated — alone, and at a, distance from 
country and friends, the situation of these noble-hearted mission- 
aries was one of no common trial and embarrassment. But 
Heaven bad them in keeping, and had appoioled them to its 
own cliosen work in the land to which they were now about to 
sail — a land presenting, indeed, no attractions of domestic com- 
fort or of sociul refltiement — dark with idolatry and heathen 
cruelty, but soon to be illustrated by signal displays of divine 
grace, and by the heroic labors of devoted missionaries. 

It was OD the 22d of June, 1813, that Mr. and Mrs. Judson 
set sail from Madras for Rangoon. The passage was boisterous 
and dangerous, and more than once the ship was near being cast 
upon some of those bidden reefs that line the coral shores of the 
Indian seas. After a passage of three weeks they at length, 
on the 14th of July, came to anchor in the harbor of Rangoon, 
and gazed for the first time at the pagodas and temples tirnt deck 
the town, and the hills which rise in the distance. 

Rangoon is the principal seaport of the Burmau empire, and 
is situated about thirty miles from the sea, on a broad bay, known 
Bs Rangoon river, and forming one of the outlets of the Irra- 
waddy. It hasaharborof the amplest dimensions for the largest 
ships, but the town is built on a marshy meadow which stretches 
along the banks of the river, and, as you approach it from the 
sea, presents a vast assemblage of low bamboo bouses, resting 
on piles, with here and there a dwelling of brick or of wood to 
vary its monotonous aspect. In 1SI3 it was supposed to con- 
tain about 40,000 inhabitants, a small portion of whom were of 
Armenian and Fortugucso extraction. The great mass of its 
people, however, were of the Mongolian race, over whom Eu- 
ropean civilization had exerted no meliorating influences. It 
was at that time subject to the away of a fierce and cruel viceroy, 
who maintained there the dark despotism of his imperial master, 
and governed the wretched natives with a stern and arbitrary 
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rale thai crnihed, with its inm haiid^ all freedom of action and 
Of»moii* 

Rangoon had been the seat of a mission planted in 1807 by 
the Engtish Baptists, and placed under the direction of the mis- 
nonaries at Serampore ; but that mission was now abandoned, 
and those who had been engaged in prosecuting it had all left 
the citjy with the exception of Mrs. Felix Carey, the wife of one 
of the missionaries. This lady, though of European extraction, 
was a native of the country, and still dwelt at the house which 
had been erected for the accommodation of the mission, in a re- 
tired spot without the walls of the town. On their arrival at 
Rangoon, Mr. and Mrs. Judson might well have shrunk from 
the cheerless scene which lay before them, and recorded the day 
which brought them there as the gloomiest and most distressing 
of their lives. The perils which they had escaped in their re- 
cent voyage, the disappointments which had followed them ever 
since their arrival in India, the separation and the loss of their 
friends and associates,* the ill health of Mrs. Judson, and the 
darkening prospect of the cheerless heathen land that stretched 
on every side around them, — all reminded them how far they 
were now removed from human sympathy, and brought them, 
in humble hope and trustful reliance, to the feet of their heaven- 
ly Father. In the unoccupied apartments of the spacious mis- 
sion house they took up their abode, and immediately com- 
menced their preparation for the great work of making known 
the gospel, — which, amid all the disasters and discouragements of 
their course, had been constantly before them, like a serene and 
benignant star peering through the mists and clouds of a stormy 
sky. It had shone upon them in all their wanderings from 
country to country, till it seemed to rest upon that to which 
they had come. Their other plans had been frustrated — other 

♦ On their arrival at the Isle of France, tlie missionaries were informed of 
the death of Mn». Harriet Newell, who died on her passage to that island, No- 
vember 30th, 1812. She had long been on terras of the greatest intimacy with 
Mrs. Judson, by whom her early death was mourned with all the tenderness of 
a sister's affection. 

3 
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fields of labor had been cloaed against them, and Burmah alone 
seemed to be the land wbieli Heaven had selected as the scene 
of their humble mission. 

Here let us leave them for a time, and turn to follow the 
fortunes of Mr. Rice, hitherto their associate in Ihe work of 
founding the missions of ibe American Baptists. While the mis- 
sionaries were detained at the Isle of France, waiting for Ihe 
events of Providence to determine the course of their action, 
it was decided that Mr. Hice should return to America for the 
purpose of awakening the interest of the Baptist churches here 
in the work of propagating the gospel among the heatlien of 
the Eastern world. He accordingly set sail for San Salvador, 
and arrived in the United States in September, 1813 ; choosing 
this circuitous passage in order to escape the English cruisers, 
which since the breaking out of the war had infested the ocean, 
and ravaged the commerce of the Americans. 

Immediately after Messrs. Judson and Rice had avowed 
their change of sentiments respecting baptism, and had received 
the rife according to its apostolic form at the hands of Rev, 
Mr. Ward, they communicated the fact to the^Secrclary of Ike 
American Board of Commissioners, and at the same time slated, 
that should a missionary society be formed by the Baptists, 
they were ready to place themselves under its direction in the 
prosecution of their labors. They also wrote to Jlev. Dr. Bald- 
win, staling the same general facts, and urging the importance 
of forming a Baptist Missionary Society, Tlie same views were 
also strongly urged by Dr. Carey and the other missionaries at 
Serampore. These letters were received at Boston in February, 
1813. The intelligence which lliey contained spread with 
electric rapidity, and imparted to the spirit of benevolence aud 
the sense of Christian obligation a depth and fervor such as they 
before had never experienced. Immediately on the receipt of 
the letter of Mr. Judson, a meeting of several of the leading 
ministers of Massachusetts was convened at the house of Dr. 
Baldwin, in Boston, in order to consider the new attitude in 
which these erenls had placed the churches. But one senti- 
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' ment of deep and fervent thankfulness filled the minds of all 
who were present The indications of Providence were too 
plain to be mistaken, and the clergymen who were thus assem- 
bled proceeded immediately to form the " Baptist Society for 
Propagating the Gospel in India and other Foreign Parts." The 
society was so organized as to admit of its cooperating with 
any other societies that might be formed for the same purpose 
in other sections of the country, and one of the articles of its con- 
stitution plainly pointed to the organization of a General Con- 
vention, composed of delegates from societies in every part of the 
Union. The formation of this society was the first movement 
that sprang from the new events in the East, and, though appar- 
ently local in its character, is undoubtedly to be regarded as the 
germ of the Triennial Convention of a later period, which for 
so long a time managed the missions of the American Baptists. 
One of the earliest acts of the new society was to direct the 
secretary, Rev. Daniel Sharp, to communicate the circum- 
stances of Mr. Judson to the Directors of the Baptist Mission- 
ary Society in England, and to propose that he should become 
connected with the mission at Serampore, and at the same time 
receive his support from the churches in America.* The sec- 
retary was also directed to communicate to Mr. Judson the 
assurance that, whenever the Board of Commissioners should 
discontinue their patronage, his support would be furnished by 
the society. The Managers of the English Baptist Mission 
declined the proposal, and Mr. Fuller, their secretary, sent a 
reply, in which he urged the importance of having a distinct 
missionary association, which should be entirely supported and 
controlled by the Baptists of America. 

* The letters which were addressed to Mr. Fuller in England, and Mr. 
Jadson in Burmah, have been placed in my hands by their now venerable 
writer. They breathe a liberal and generous spirit, and show ftill well that 
the yiews which prevailed in the Massachusetts Society were by no means 
nmrrow or unworthy. The request to the English Directors seems to have 
bad its origin solely in the impression that Mr. Judson would be more useful 
and happy if associated with the experienced missionaries at Serampore, than 
if Imboring alone. 
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At this juncture Mr. Rice arrived in the United States from 
India, and by bis personal narratives and his earnest appeals, was 
immediately instrumental in imparting new ener^ to the inter- 
eat whieh had been already widely excited through the country. 
In February, 1814, he was present at the meeting of the man- 
agers of the new society, which was also attended by delegates 
from the Haverhill and the Salem Foreign Mission Societies. 
The great object of that meeting was to devise a method for 
enlisting the interest and cooperation of the entire denomination 
in the enterprise of Foreign Missions. It was arranged that 
an address should he prepared and sent to all parts of the Union, 
Betting forth the great obligations which Grod in big providence 
had imposed upon the Baptists of America, in consequence of 
the eeceasion of the missionaries from the American Board of 
Commissioners. Rev. Mr. Rice was also appointed an agent to 
travel in the Middle and Southern States, in order to promoie the 
formation of societies that should cooperate witli those of New 
England in sending the gospel lo the heathen. The measures 
which were thus adopted were every where attended with the 
most gratifying success. 

The intelligence that American missionaries in the East 
had become Baptists, and bad requested to be received and sup- 
ported as tlie missionaries of the denomination, went through 
the country like the sound of a trumpet. It was an event which 
no one had anticipated, and it seemed to appeal to the Christian 
zeal and the sympathies of all the churches with a power that 
could not be withstood. It swept away alike the prejudices and 
the indifference with which the subject had hitherto been re- 
garded, and presented the cause of Eastern Missions as a mat- 
ter of undoubted obligation, and of transcendent interest to every 
one who loved the Saviour and was attached lo the principles 
and modes of worship of the Baptists. In the course of the 
year after the formation of the society in Massachusetts, similar 
associations were formed in nearly alt the older States of the 
Union, and the addresses which were put forth by many of them 
still remain as delightful memorials of the eloquence and talent. 
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sot less than of the earnest jAe^ and eominreliensiye zeal, of the 
Teaerated men who at that day stood at the head of the Baptist 
oommunion. 

It was soon agreed among these several societies that a meet- 
ing of delegates from all the States whose churches had become 
omnected with the cause, should be held at some central place, 
for the purpose of organizing a national society. Philadelphia 
was fixed upon as the place, and the delegates were appointed 
to assemble in May, 1814. After the proposed convention had 
been announced, and the time and place of its meeting had 
been fixed, it immediately became a subject of the most eager 
and earnest expectations among the churches in all parts of the 
knd. No general meeting of the denomination had then ever 
been held, and, as was natural, the one proposed was antici- 
pated with feelings of interest and hope and Christian thank* 
fohieas, which, in these later days, we cannot easily estimate. 
We may w«ll believe, that to thousands of Christian hearts it 
was the subject of many an humble prayer — the burden of 
many a pious aspinUion. 



CHAPTER 111. 

HEETnro at Philadelphia. — Formation of tne Triennial Convention. — Ap- 
pointment of Messrs. Jadson and Rice as Missionaries. — The Labors of 
Mr. Bice. — Financial Basis of the Mission. 

On the 18th of May, 1814, there assembled in Philadelphia 
a general meeting of delegates from missionary societies and 
other religious bodies of the Baptist persuasion in various parts 
of the United States. The great object of the meeting, as set 
forth in its records, was " to organize a plan for eliciting, com- 
bining, and directing the energies of the whole denomination 
in one sacred efibrt for sending the glad tidings of salvation to 

3* 
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the heathen, and to nations destitute Of pure gospel light." It 
was an assemblage of plain and earnest-minded men, members 
of a Christian sect whicb, alike in [be oldworldand the new, had 
struggled with unusual difficulties and deep-rooted prejudices. 
It presented no array of clerical pomp or ecclesiasticiil author- 
ity, and was, perhaps, but little noticed among the moving 
throng of a great metropolis. Yet it was a meeting of no com- 
mon importance, for it was destined to unite the interests and 
concentrate the efibrts of more than a hundred thousand Chris- 
tians, in the execution of Ibe great commission which the Saviour 
of men has entrusted to bis chosen disciples till the end of time. 
The meeting was composed of twenty-six clergymen and 
seven laymen, from eleven different States and from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, many of whom now for the (irst time look- 
ed upon each others' faces and grasped each others' hands wiih 
fraternal welcome. Their names stand upon the records in the 
following order; — 

Eev. Thomas Baldwin, R. D. t c. . f« i 

" Lucios Bnil...-, A, M. [ Stala of Massacbu^elts. 

■■ Stephen (iano, A. SL 



John Will 
Thoim 



Hewi 



Edward ?n>byn, 

" Nathaniel Smith, 
Rev. Borgiss Allison, D. D. 

" RicEard Prondroot, 

" Joaiah Slratton, 

" William BoswBll, 

" Henry SmiUlev, A. M. 

Hr. UnthBw Baadidl, 

■' John Siaty, 

" Stephen UeUek. i 
Kev. Wmiam Rogen, D. D. 

" Henry Holcomb6,D.D. 

" William Slangiiton, D. D. 

" William l\'hite, A. M. 

" John P. Peckworth 

" Horatio G. JonoB, 

" Silas Hough, 

" JoMpb Mathiaa, 

" Daniel Dodge, 

" Lewis RiohardR, 

" Thomas Brooke, 

" Luther Bien, A. M. 

" Robert B. Somple, 

" Jacob GriBg, 

" Jamea A. Kanaldson, 

" Richard Fumian, D. D. 
Hon, MstUiiBs B. TallinadRe, 

Sbf. W. B. Johnson, 



State nf New Jersey. 



Stale of Delaware, 
j State of Maryland. 
Difllrict of Columbia. 

State of North Carolina, 
j State of South Carolina. 
State of Qeorgio. 



I 
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The meeting was organized by the choice of Rev. Dr. Fur- 
man of South Carolina, as President, and Bey. Dr. Baldwin 
of Massachusetts, as Secretary, and the appointment of a com^ 
mittee, consisting of Bev. Drs. Furman and Baldwin, and Rev. 
Messrs. Gano, Temple and White, to draft a constitution which 
should give definite character and aims to the body. The fol- 
lowing is the Constitution as it was finally adopted, after being 
fully discussed and amended article by article, by the unani* 
mous vote of the Convention : 

- Wxt the delegates fh>m Missionary Societies, and other religious bodies of 
the Baptist denominatioo, in varions parts of the United States, met in Con- 
vention, in the City of Philadelphia, for the purpose of carrying into effect the 
benevolent intentions of our constituents, by organizing a plan for eliciting, 
combining, and directing the energies of the whole denomination in one sacred 
effort for sending the glad tidings of Salvation to the heathen, and to nations 
destitute of pure Gospel light, do agree to the following rules as fundamen- 
tal principles, viz : 

I. That this body shall be styled "The General Missionary Conven- 
tion OF THE Baptist Denomination in the United States of Amer- 
ica for Foreign Missions." 

IL That a Triennial Convention shall, hereafter, be held, consisting of 
Delegates, not exceeding two in number, from each of the several Missionary 
Societies, and other religious bodies of the Baptist Denomination, now exist- 
ing, or which may hereafter be formed in the United States, and which shall 
each regularly contribute to the general Missionary Fund, a sum amounting 
at least to one hundred dollars per annum. 

III. That for the necessary transaction and despatch of business, during 
the recess of tlie said Convention, there shall be a Board of twenty-one Com- 
missioners, who shall be members of the said Societies, Churches, or other 
religious bodies aforesaid, triennially appointed by the said Convention, by 
ballot, to be called the " Baptist Board of Foreign Missions for the United 
States :" seven of whom shall be a quorum for the transaction of all business ; 
and which Board shall continue in office until successors be duly appointed ; 
and shall have power to make and adopt by-laws for the government of the 
•aid Board, and for the furtherance of the general objects of the Institution. 

IV. That it shall be the duty of this Board to employ missionaries, and, if 
necessary, to take measures for the improvement of their qualifications ; to 
fix on the field of their labors, and the compensation to be allowed them for 
tlieir services ; to superintend tlieir conduct, and dismiss them, should their 
services be disapproved ; to publish accounts, from time to time, of the Board's 
transactions, and an annual address to the public; to call a special meeting 
of the Convention on any extraordinary occasion, and. in general, to conduct 
the executive part of the missionary concern. 

V. That such persons only, as are in full communion with. BOisiA x^^;Q^»x 
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iae piety, good IslenU, nod fervent leairor the BedeemeF'a cause, are lt> be 

VL Thnt the Board shall chooie, by ballot, one President, tyro Vice-Pres- 
idents, a Treasarer, a CarrespondinE, and a Recording Secretary. 

VIL That Iho President, or la case of his absence or disability, ths 
senior Vice-President present, ahnll preside in all meetings of tho Board, and 
■when Bpplioaticn alinll be made in writing, by any tvro of its membere, shall 
call a special meeting of the Board, giving dne notice tbsreof. 

VIII. That the Treasnrcr shall receive and faithfully account for all the 
monies paid ioto the treasury, keep a regular aocouut of receipts anddiaburee- 
roents,makca report thereof to the said Convenlion, whenever it shall be in ses- 
■ion, and to the Board of Itllssions annaally, and as often as by them nnjmred. 
He shall also, before he enters on the duties of his olBce, give competent se- 
coritj, to be approved by the Board, for the stock sad fands that may be 

IX. That the Corresponding Secretary shall maintain intercourse by letter 
with auch individmils, societies, or pubUc bodies, a: Ibe Interests of the in- 
■litntion may require. Copies of all communications made by the particnlar 
direction of the Convention or Board, shall be by him handed to the Hecord- 
ing Secretary, for record and safe keeping. 

X. That the Recording Secretary shall, ex officio, be the Secretary of the 
Convention, anless some other be by them appointed In bis stead. He 
diull attend all the toeetings of the Board, and keep a fair record of alt their 
proceediugs, and of tho transactions of the Convention. 

XL That In ca.ie of the death, resignation, or disability of any of its offi. 
cers, or members, the Board shall have power to fill such vacancy. 

Xn. That the said Convention shall have power, and in the interval of 
their meeting, the Board of Commissioners, on the recommendation of any one 
of the cDDstituent bodies belonging to the Convention, shall alto have power, 
to elect bonorary members of piety and distingaished liberality, who, on tlieir 
■lection, shall be entitled to a seat, and to take part in tho debates of the 
Convention ; but it shall bo understood that tlie right of voting shall be eon- 
fined to the delegates. 

Xm, That in case any of the constituent bodies shall be nnable to send 
representatives to the said Convention, they shall ba permitted to vote by 
proiy, which proxy shall be appointed by writing. 

XIV. That any alterations, which experience may dictate from time to 
time, may be made in these articles, at the regular meethig of the ConventioD, 
by two thirds of the membera present. 

The Convention having thus completed its organization, pro- 
ceeded to its only remaining work, — Ihe election of a Board of 
Managers, who Bhotild be charged with the executive labora 
and trusts of the institution, during the three yeara which should 
elapse before the conventioa would meet again. Thus ter- 
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ainated the first general meetiDg of American Baptists for 
the purpose of promoting missions among the heathen. It 
fanned a new era in their history, and produced results of 
the most beneficial character. Not only was a new missionary 
organization added to the institutions of national philanthropy, 
bat a new efficiency and energy were created in a large and 
growing body of Christians whose churches had hitherto been 
f" widely separated, and whose ministers, comparatively few in 
, number, had hitherto wanted the confidence and the enter- 
prise which generous union always imparts to the spirit of phi- 
lanthropic men.* 

The constitution of the new society was framed with but lit- 
tle experience, and almost without the aid of models; yet it 
was perhaps well suited to the condition and spirit of the de- 
nomination, as it then was, in this country. It originally con- 
tained provisions only for the support of Foreign Missions ; but 
at subsequent meetings it was modified in several important 
particulars, and made to include both Domestic Missions, 
and the establishment of a ^ Classical and Theological Semi- 
nary " for the education of young men, especially for the gospel 
ministry. The introduction of this latter object into the organ- 
ization of the convention had its origin in the deep sense of 
the importance of a well-educated ministry, which 'at that time 
pervaded the minds of the fathers and the leading men of the 
denomination. This provision of the constitution gave rise to 
the establishment of the Columbian College at Washington, D. C. 
an institution which was founded and long managed by the Tri- 
ennial Convention. In 1826 the constitution was again^changed, 
so as to exclude from its objects both the care of the college, 
and of Domestic Missions. Some other important changes were 
also made at different periods, but with these exceptions, the 
Constitution, as originally adopted in 1814, continued to be the 
fundamental law of the Convention, till May, 1846, when that 
body was merged in the American Baptist Missionary Union. 

♦ Of this Board, Bev. William Staughton, D. D. was appointed Correspond- 
iog Secretary, and the seat of its business affairs was fixed at PhilB4.elphi&» 
Hr. John Caoldwell of Neir York wm appointed Txeunxor. 
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Immediately on the adjoarnraent of the Convention at Phila- 
delphia in 1814, the Board of Slanagera was organized, and its 
members entered upon the duties which had been a:isigned to 
them. Their first work waa formally 1« appoint Rev. Adoni- 
ram Judson as their missionary, and to make provision for the 
support of himself and his family. They also appointed Bev. 
Luther Rice to the same office, but directed tliat he should con- 
tinue, for the present, in tlie United States, in order to awaken 
in the public mind throughout the country, a livelier ii 
missions, and " to assist in originating societies oi 
for carrying the missionary design into execution," 

Mr. Rice had been already engaged in this work, for nearly 
a year. He had traversed the Union, and mingled freely 
with ihe people alike of his own mid of other denominations ; 
he had partaken of their hospitalities, and addressed to hundreds 
of congregations the rapt predietions of the prophets, and the 
thrilling exhortations of the apostles, concerning the extension 
and the ultimate triumphs of the Redeemer's kingdom among 
men. He had himself stood amidst the temples of heathenism, 
and had witnessed their cruel abominations ; and as, with his 
ardent imagination, he drew the life-like pictures of those be- 
nighted lands, multitudes would hang upon his lips, and follow 
his footsteps with an enthusiasm that had seldom been known 
since the days of the itinerant eloquence of Whitfield. He 
had organized twenty-five new missionary societies, besides di- 
recting to Foreign Missions the efforts and contributions of 
many which had existed before, and had been enabled to create 
an interest in the cause such as all other agencies combined 
had failed to produce. 

It was in circumstances like these, and at a time when ardent 
and gifted minds were few, that Mr. Eice was invited to remain 
at home, and assume, to a considerable extent, the management 
of the new institution for Foreign Missions, instead of going, 
according to his original design and appointment, as a pioneer 
in their cause. He Jiad every quality essential to the discharge 
of a great executive office, excepting discretion alone, — that 
one witbout which knowledge and piety, and seal the most 
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disinterested, are clearly tbarailing. The inextricable confu- 
non in which his affiurs were at length involved, proved so se- 
rious an embarrassment to all the interests of the Convention, 
as at last, in some degree, to cast a shade over his distinguish- 
ed services, and almost to eclipse the singular disinterestedness 
which shone so brightlj through all his character. Yet, not- 
withstanding his imperfections and errors — and these had their 
origin in a too ardent and unrestrained imagination, — his 
name deserves to be enrolled among the ablest and most devot- 
ed of the founders of our American Missions, for he accomplish- 
ed a work which no one of his contemporaries could have pos- 
sibly achieved. 

From the examinations of a committee who had been ap- 
pointed to inquire into the number, state, and prospects of the 
Baptist Foreign Mission Societies which^had been formed in 
the different States of the Union, it appeared that they had al- 
ready paid into the treasury the sum of four thousand dollars, 
and that, according to the best estimates which could be made, 
the sum of five thousand eight hundred and fifly dollars might 
safely be relied on as the annual income which they would fur- 
nish for the support of the missions of the Board. Under 
such circumstances, and with such resources, were commenced 
the missions of the American Baptists. The beginnings were 
indeed humble, and but little in proportion either to the num- 
ber of our churches or their real ability. The country was at 
that time, it is true, plunged in a war with England, and its 
general prosperity was suffering a sad reverse. In addition to 
this, it must also be remembered, that the era of public charity 
had not yet commenced, and that the people of every class 
throughout the land had not then fonned the habit of making 
pecuniary sacrifices in obedience to the requirements of duty, 
or the promptings of benevolence. It was therefore deemed 
a matter of special congratulation and thankfulness, that even 
these inconsiderable funds could be raised for the support of a 
species of philanthropy, whose subjects were the inhabitants 
of a distant continent, and whose claims could be addressed to 
the sympathies only of truly Christian minds. 

1 
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CHAPTEH 



LAoaita of Mr. Judson e.t Rangoon. — SCndf of the Language — Burmoh; 
its People : GavBrnmont : Religion. — Airival of Eev. Mr. Hoagh witli a. 
Priuting Press. — Translation of the Scriptures commencad. — Booka print- 
ed. — Fint BarauQ laquirer. 

It was not till the 5th of Septemher, 1815, that the packet 
containing the intelligence of the formation of the Baptist Mia- 
sionary Convention, with itn accotiot of its proceedings, reached 
Mr. Judson at Kaiigoon. lie had heeu residing there more 
than two years, diligently engaged- in the atndy of the 
language, and in obte'rving the condition of the country and 
the character of the people. During this period Mrs, Judson 
had Bufiered from alarming sickness, and was now absent at 
Madras for the recovery of her health. In this solitary condi- 
tion, thua separated from the only person on whom be could 
rely for sympathy and society, we may imagine how welcome 
were the tidings, which now came to him, of the organization 
of the Conrentioa, and the awakening of a missionary spirit 
so widely among the clmrches. He contemplated these results 
with a delight such as no other events could have awakened, and 
recorded them in his journal with pious gratitude, as new proofs 
of God's merciful designs for the benighted heathen. 

The mission in Burmah might now be considered as fairly 
started, and placed on a basis that promised lo secure its per- 
manency, and, with the favor of Heaven, its ultimate success. 
The difficulties and obstacles, however, that lay before the mis- 
sionary were such as might have dismayed any hut the most 
resolute faith, and the most indomitable pereeverance. The 
language was one which presented many ditficulties, especially 
to a person unaccustomed to the dialects of the East, and obliged 
to commence ila acquisition only with the most imperfect aids ; 
and, though possessed of unusual aptitude for this species of study, 
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mad aided hj a Barman teacher of considerable learning and assi- 
duity, he yet found hiidself advancing but slowly in its acquisi- 
laoiu Some idea may be formed of the extreme difficulty he 
encountered in mastering this language from the following ao- 
oount, written after he had been engaged in its study more than 
two years and a half: — '^ I just now begin to see my way for- 
ward in this language, and h<^ that two or three years more 
will make it somewhat familiar ; but I have met with difficulties 
that I had no idea of before I entered on the work. For an Eu- 
ropean or American to acquire a living oriental language, root 
and branch, and make it his own, is quite a different thing from 
his acquiring a cognate language of the West, or any of the 
dead languages, as they are studied in the schools. One cir- 
eumstance may serve to iUustrate this. I once had occasion to 
devote a few months to the study of the French. I have now 
be^i engaged two years and a half in the Burman. But if I 
were to choose between a Burman and a French book, to be 
examined in without previous study, I should, without the least 
hesitation, choose the French." 

The condition of the Burman empire, its people, and its in- 
stitutions both civil and religious, have been often fully de- 
scribed ;* yet a brief notice of them seems necessary in a narra- 
tive of the hinderances and encouragements which the missiona- 
ries have experienced in their attempts to introduce Chiistianity 
into this ancient home of despotism and superstition. 

The country of Burmah is that part of India beyond the Gan- 
ges, lying between Hindostan on the west and China on the 
east. It formerly included the ancient kingdoms of Ava, Cas- 
say, Ajracan, Pegu, and Tenasserim, together with the territory 
of the Shyans ; but at the close of the war in 1826 Arracan and 
Tenasserim were ceded to the English, and a large part of Cas- 
say became independent. The imperial dominions were thus 

* See Mrs. Judson's History of the Burman Mission, Crawfurd's Embassy to 
Ava, and Malcom's Travels. Upon these I rely for the accuracy of the views 
here presented. 



reduced to two thirda of their former extent, and now embrace 
Ava, Pegu, a email part of Cassay, and nearly the whole of 
tlio Shyan country. The population of the original empire has 
been exceedingly variously estimated; some ti'avellers haTing 
placed it as high as 30,000,000, while others have made it not 
more than 3,000,000, It may, however, be safely put down as 
not far from 8,000,000 ; but of these, Hev. Dr. Malcom sup- 
poses that not more than 3,000,000 speak the Burman language 
— the remainder, comprising the Arracanese, Peguans, Shyaas, 
and Karens, using dialects peculiar to the races to which they 
belong, and to the provinces in which they live. 

The people are commonly described bs unusually energetic, 
ingenious, lively, and intelligent, when compared with other 
Eastern races. In strength and activity, both of body and mind, 
they are decidedly superior to the Hindoos, who border their ter- 
ritory on the west, and they are in most respects fully equal to 
the Chinese, who occupy the country nearest them on tbe east. 
They are not fierce or revengeful, and in their domestic rela- 
tions lliey are said to be affectionate and faithful ; yet their char- 
acter is marked by distrust, deception, and low cunning, — vices 
which a bad government and a false religion invariably engen- 
der in the minds of a. people. Veracity is strictly enjoined in 
'their moral code, but it is seldom practiced where there is the 
slightest temptation to depart from it, and a Burman's word is 
never to be relied upon unless he is pUccd under oath, when he 
seldom fails to speak the truth. Caste does not prevail among 
them, as among the Hindoos, and, as rank is not hereditary, the 
distinctions of social life are less marked than in most other coun- 
tries, whether of Asia or of Europe. In the inferior rank which 
they assign to woman, and in the reckless manner in which they 
trifle with her rights and her happiness, they, however, present 
one feature which always indicates a low stage of civilization. 
The education of women is entirely neglected, and the little in- 
tellectual culture there is in the country is confined to the men, 
who are generally proud and self-confident in all ranks of life, 
and disposed to think themselves superior to the rest of mankind. 
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The gOTemment is an imperial despotism of the most unqnali- 
Isd eharacter. The monarch is sole and absolute proprietor of 
the life and the possessions of his subjects, and his word is irre- 
flrtible and irreyocable law. In the imperial edicts his name is 
associated with the IcrfUest and most imposing titles, and he 
Btjles himself, or is stjled by his courtiers, ^Lord of the land 
and the sea," and ^ Master of life and of death." Four minis- 
ters of state, called AtweHwoons, constitute his private council, 
and constantij surround his person ; and four or six others, 
called WoongyeeSj are the heads of the several departments of 
his government, and the only medium of communication between 
him and his people; tbej also constitute the supreme court of 
the empire. An oriental despotism knows no legislative assem- 
bly ; the monarch is alike the maker and the executor of the 
law, and the courts>are but the promulgators and interpreters of 
his wilL The imperial domain is divided into districts, each 
ef which is governed bj a viceroy with a subordinate court, the 
presiding officer of which is called the Tahwoon ; but the char- 
acter of the chief who sits upon the throne is impressed upon all 
who bear the royal commission, and the stem decree which goes 
forth from the palace at the capital, is transmitted by the 
Woongyees through ministers of every grade, until it is executed 
upon millions of subjects in every part of the empire. 

The religion of the Burmans is Buddhism, one of the most 
ancient and wide-spread superstitions now existing on the earth, 
and one which, in its various branches, holds beneath its gloomy 
sway the minds of nearly half the human race. In Burmah, it 
arrays itself in a form imposing to the imagination, and stimulat- 
ing to the hopes and fears of men, while it exercises over the 
mind the power derived from immemorial existence, and from 
the traditions and associations of a hundred generations. Buddh 
is the general name for divinity, but the religion to which 
it lends its name is a system of absolute atheism. It teaches 
that there has been a succession of Buddhs, or incarnations of 
divinity, though with long intervals between them, who, through 

various transmigrations, have attained the highest merit of every 

Am 
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kind ID previous states of existence. According to the legends 
contained in the saci'cd booka, the last Buddh was Gaudama, 
who was born in the seventli century before Christ, became 
Buddh when thirty-five years of i^e, aod continued so forty-five 
years, after which he passed into the slate of Nigl>an, which by 
some is understood to mean quiescency or eternal repose, aud 
by others, absolute annihilation. The next Buddh ia to appear 
in about ten thousand years from the departure of Gaudama, 
and, lliough the precise time of his appearance is not ^xed, 
yet hia etature and dimensions, and the outlines of his person, 
are all fully described in the sacred writings. In the long in- 
tervals between the departure and appearance of the Buddhs, 
there is in reality no living Goii, and this system thus presents 
to the faith of its followers no conception of an eternal being, or 
a great First Cause, existing before the worlds were made, and 
destined to exist when the worlds shaU cease to be. Itinvolves 
innumerable contradictions and childish absurdities ; yet it is 
riveted, with all the tenacity of an oriental faith, upon the minda 
of hundreds of millions of immortal beings. 

TJie principal objects of worship among the Bnrmans are im- 
ages of Gaudama, which are manufactured of dilferent sizes in 
great numbers, and for which the demand is so great that marble, 
the principal material of which they are made, is not allowed to he 
used for other purposes. These images are kept in private 
houses, or set up in tlie zayats or public halls of every vill^e, 
and attached to the pagodns or temples which nrn erected in 
countless numbers in all parts of the empire. These structures 
vary in size and architectural proportions and appearance, but 
are for the most part solid masses of masonry, closed on every 
side, with their small interior space filled with sacred treasures, 
relics and offerings consecrated to the divinity. With their 
lofty spires or pointed minarets standing against the sky, they 
conatitiile tlie most prominent feature of every landscape ; they 
tower far above the dwellings of every city, and rise from every 
bluffs and hill in all the inhabited parts of the country. Many of 
them are beautifully decorated and covered with gilt " from turret 
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tofijondatioii stone," and, when seen at a distance, they often pre- 
sent an appearance of imposing magnificence. On some of the 
pagodas are suspended small bells at different points, with fans 
or sheets of iron attached to their tongues, so that, when moved 
by a gentle breeze, they give forth a pleasant chime, and seem 
to fill the air with mysterious music Both temples and im- 
ages are regarded with great respect by the people, though 
neither are formally consecrated to the purposes of worship. 

The priesthood is a very large and regularly organized body, 
and its members are initiated into the order with peculiar cere- 
monies. The rules regulating the lives and conduct of the 
priests are numerous and exact, though they are but imperfectly 
obeyed. The priests conduct no religious service at the zayats 
or pagodas, and perform no rites of worship for the people. 
Bound to celibacy, they live together in kyoungs or monasteries, 
where they oflen occupy themselves in the gratuitous instruct 
tion of such male children as are sent to them for the purpose. 
They wear a peculiar dress of yellow cloth, and are supported 
by contributions of rice and other articles of food, which they 
receive, in .their daily rounds, from the people. They attend 
funerals, and frequently preach when requested and paid for 
the service ; but their ofiice is almost entirely a sinecure ; though, 
with all their indolence and indifference, they undoubtedly exert 
a powerful infiuence over the minds of the people, and render 
them far less accessible, than they would otherwise be, to the 
truths of the gospel as they are proclaimed by the missionaries. 

Though this religion imposes a multitude of ceremonies and 
superstitious observances, it is remarkable for its entire want of 
sympathy with any of the interests or the sufferings of human- 
ity. It makes the attainment of merit the great end of life, but 
this merit consists in any thing rather than the charities and 
amenities which belong to man's higher nature ; hence the in- 
struction of the ignorant, the relief of the poor, the consolation 
of the afflicted and the suffering, are not among the duties it en- 
joins. Its moral code, however, sets forth the sins which are to be 
avoided in five leading commandments : ^- 1. Tbou bYubXIuc^ Vj^\ 
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2. Thoa ahalt not steal ; 3. Thou shalt not commit adultery ; 
4. TLou slialt not lie ; 5. Thou shalt not drink any intosicatiog 
Hquor. These prohibitions, so far as ihey extend, are sufficient 
of themselves to exalt Buddhism far above many other false re- 
ligions of the East; but it contains no positive precepts that are 
fitted to raise and purify the nature of man. Its commands 
and its prohibitions are alike designed for selfish advantage ; they 
refer the doubting conscience to no sanctions of a superior being, 
and point (he soul oppressed witb etn to no ideals of excellence 
and holiness ; they present " nothing as the ultimate object of ac- 
tion but self; and nothing for man's highest and holiest ambition, 
but annihilation." 

So soon as Mr. Judson had acquired a sufRcient mastery of 
the language to be able lo write it with tolerable accuracy, he 
prepared a tract on the nature of the Christian religion, con- 
taining an abstract of its leading doctrines. This was his first 
public labor ; and, undertaken as it was when his constitution 
was enfeebled by years of laborious confinement to his perplex- 
ing studies, it gave rise to a disease of the nervous system, 
which attacked his eyes and head so violently, that he became 
unable either to study or even to hear reading in English. 
He was on the eve of sailing to Bengal for the benefit of his 
health, when he received the welcome tidings that Mr. and Mrs, 
Hough and Mrs. While, a new company of missionaries from 
Americji, had arrived at Calcutta, and would soon join the mis- 
sion at Rangoon. This most gratifying intelligence decided him 
at first to delay his intended voyage, and at length to abandon it 
altogether. 

Kcv. (Jeorge H. Hough, Mrs. Phebe M. Hough, and Mrs. 
Charlotte White, had been appointed by the Board, mission- 
aries to Burmah in the summer of 1815. Mr. Hough had been 
bred a printer, and had worked at the trade in the United States. 
They sailed from Philadelphia in the following December, and 
arrived at Cnleullain April, 1816. Here they were delayed for 
several months, during which time Mrs. "While was married lo 
Scv. Mr. Ro^ve, of the English Baptist Mission at Digah, in 
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Hiiidostan. On the 15th of October, 1816, Mr. and Mrs. Hough 
•niyed at Bangooo, having already sent before them a printing 
press and a font of Barman types, which had been presented to 
the mission by their English brethren at Serampore. Here 
they were welcomed by Mr. and Mrs. Judson with more than 
eommon delight, both as fellow laborers in carrying forward the 
mission, and as messengers from the distant but unforgotten 
land of their birth and their affections. They had been exiled 
for three years from civilized society, dwelling amid the rude 
barbarities of the heathen ; and now, to receive to their secluded 
h<mie, intelligent* associates, and Christian countrymen and 
friends, was a source of joy and thankfulness, such as can be 
fully appreciated only by those who have been placed in similar 
drcamstances. Mr. Judson's health was soon reestablished, 
and he set himself with renewed vigor about preparing a gram- 
mar, to aid the newly-arrived missionaries in the acquisition of 
the difficult Burman tongue. 

Fr(»n the commencement of the mission, the Burmans, when- 
ever the new teachers were spoken of, had been accustomed to 
inquire for the sacred books of their religion. In order to meet 
this natural demand of a shrewd and sagacious people, it was de- 
cided by the missionaries that portions of the Scriptures and brief 
accounts of Christianity should be printed and put in circulation 
as speedily as possible. To the tract entitled ^ Summary of 
Christian Doctrines,' which Mr. Judson had already prepared, 
be now added a Catechism, and immediately commenced the 
translation of the Gospel of Matthew, in order that the minds of 
the people might be prepared for the reception of the truth 
when it should be publicly preached to them. The tracts were 
immediately printed, the Summary in an edition of a thousand 
copies, and the Catechism in an edition of three thousand copies, 
and the Gospel of Matthew was published soon after. 

Four years had now elapsed since Mr. and Mrs. Judson first 
established themselves at Rangoon. In all this time, though no 
one had been converted to the Christian faith, yet a great change 
had gradually taken place in the circumstances and ^tq&'^cX;^ ^1 
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the misaion. Its efficiency had been greatly increased by the 
arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Hough, and the donation of tbe priiiling 
preas. A churcli had been organized at Rangoon by tlie mis- 
sionaries, and though they had as yet mode no attempts publicly 
to preach the gospel, their character and objects had beuime well 
known by their conversations with the people, and by the tracts 
which they had printed imd circulated, copies of which had pen- 
etrated the interior of the empire. In these circumstances, it 
seemed as if a new era was about to dawn on the progress of tbe 
minion, and as if tbe merciful Providence, which had hitherto 
watched over the lives of the missionaries, was about to bestow 
upon them still more encouraging proofs of its favor. Nor 
were these indications destined to be wholly deceptive. In the 
meetings which Mrs. Judson was accustomed to hold for the 
religious instruction of the Burman women, much serious inter- 
est was occasionally evinced in the truths of the new religion, 
and the little circle would often leave the eloquent and gifted 
teacher with a sense of the insufficiency of their own aupersti- 
tious faith deeply impressed upon every mind. 

At about the same time, also, Mr. Judson was visited by the 
first Burman who had ever come to him avowedly in the char- 
acter and spirit of an inquirer. Otiiers had visited him to gratify 
an idle curiosity, or to dispute with him concerning the doctrines 
of Gaudama, but no one before had come to ask " how he 
might learn tbe religion of Jesus," or to express a belief in the 
existence of God. He was evidently a person of rank, and of 
superior intelligence ; he bore away with him copies of all the 
boolts which had been printed, and left the missionaries with 
hopes of approaching blessings such as never before had been 
awakened in their minds. 
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CHAPTEB V. 



CoHVKHTiOH meets at PhnadelpWa. — Appointment of Messrs. Colman and 
Wfaeelock. — Mr. Jndson sails for Ghittagonn^ — Tronbles of the Missioii 

during his Absence. — His Betnm. — Mr. Hoagfa embarks for Calcutta. 

Arrival of Messrs. Colman and Wheelock at Rangoon. — Death of Mr. 

Wheelock. — Opening of the Zajat — Baptism of the first Convert 

Jealousy of the Grovemment — Messrs. Judson and Colman go to Ava to 
obtain Toleration Ihmi the King. 

In May, 1817, the ConventioQ held its first triennial meeting 
at Philadelphia. Most oi the facts and the incidents which we 
have narrated in the foregoing pages were at this time presented 
to the meeting in the report of the Board of Managers. -The 
measures hitherto adopted bj that body were fully approved 
bj the Convention ; and several new ones of great importance, 
the fruit of increased interest and of larger views respecting 
the objects before them, were also recommended as the basis of 
future action. The constitution was also modified in such a 
manner as to embrace the domestic missions which might be 
established in the United States, and also to authorize the estab- 
lishment of a Classical and Theological Seminary, for the pur- 
pose of educating pious young men who should be deemed to 
possess " gifts and graces suited to the gospel ministry." 

At the same meeting communications were read from Messrs. 
James Colman and Edward W. Wheelock, ofiering themselves as 
missionaries to Burmah. These young men were both residents 
of Boston, Mr. Wheelock being a member of the second and 
Mr. Colman of the third Baptist church in that city. They 
were found on examination to be possessed of worthy talents 
and of true Christian philanthropy; their testimonials were 
approved by the managers, and they were gladly accepted as 
missionaries. They embarked in the following November at 
Boston, amidst many encouraging manifestations of sympathy 
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and love both for them and the caiwe in which they were en- 
gaged. During this session of the Triennial Convention, the 
Bonrd of Managers appointed three several committees, one for 
the Eastern Slates, one for the Soulhern, and one for the West- 
ern, to examine such young men in these portions of the coun- 
try respectively as might offer their services to the Board aa 
missionaries. By the agency of these committees, in different 
portions of tlie United States, hy the wider diffusion of the 
American Baptist Magazine, which had now taken the place of 
the Massachusetts Magazine, and especially by tlie pious and 
devoted observance of the monthly concert of prayer, which was 
formally recommended to the churches of the country, the 
Convention aimed still further to rouse the energy and to enlist 
the entire ability of the growing denomination, in the great 
work which was now fully before them. At the close of the 
session the members separated from each otiier with hopes 
greatly raised, and with confidence stronger than it had ever 
been before in their ability to maintain the mission and make 
it a source of inestimable blessings to the heathen. They looked 
forward to the day when they should hear of the happy results 
of iheir pious efforts and deliberations, and when distant nations, 
illuminated with the light of heavenly truth, should bless the 
Convention for sending the glad tidings of salvation to their 
benighted shores. 

While these anS])icious events were taking place in America, 
and new indications of missionary interest were presenting them- 
selves in all parts of the country, far different omens were 
preparing for the little band of missionaries at Rangoon, and 
the flattering prospects which just now lay before them, were 
Boon to be broken fay dangers and alarms. 

So long a period had now been devoted to the acquisition of 
the language by Mr. and Mrs. Judaon, and so much had actu^ly 
been accomplished ia conversation with the natives, in the cir- 
culation of the tracts and the Gospel which Mr. Hough had 
printed, that it was decided by the missionaries to commence 
preaching in a more public manner. Tet bo many obstacles 
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seemed to stand in the way of his going abroad among the Bur- 
mans in his capacity of teacher of the new religion, that Mr. 
Jadson determined to secure the aid of the Arracanese converts 
at Chittagong, in a neighboring province, whose people spoke the 
Burman language. For this purpose, and also for the improve- 
ment of his health, he embarked for Chittagong, expecting to be ab- 
sent only for a brief interval, and leaving Mrs; Judson to continue 
her meetings for the instruction of the Burman women, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Hough to prosecute the study of the language. Mr. Jud- 
son had intended to return at the end of three months with the 
fellow laborers he hoped to find in Arracan. At the expiration 
of this period, however, when his return was daily expected, a 
vessel from Chittagong arrived at ^Rangoon, bringing the dis- 
tressing intelligence that neither he nor the vessel in which he 
had embarked had been heard of at that port Similar tidings 
were also contained in letters which Mrs. Judson.received &om 
BengaL 

While the missionaries were in this state of fearful suspense, 
an incident occurred which was well calculated to increase the 
perplexity and dismay in which they were plunged. Mr. 
Hough, who had continued quietly studying the language at the 
mission house, was suddenly summoned to appear immediately at 
the court house, and it was rumored among the affrighted do- 
mestics and neighbors who followed the officers that came for Mr. 
Hough, that the king had issued a decree for the banishment of all 
the foreign teachers. It was late in the afternoon when he made 
his appearance before the despotic tribunal that was charged with 
the execution of the imperial decree, and he was merely requir- 
ed to give security for his appearance the following morning ; 
when, as the unfeeling magistrates declared, '^ if he did not tell all 
the truth relative to his situation in the country, they would 
write with his heart's blood." Mr. Hough was detained from 
day to day on the most flimsy pretences, himself unable to speak 
the language, and with no one near him who would attempt to 
explain his situation or vindicate his objects and his conduct. 
The viceroy whom Mr. and Mrs. Judson had known, had recently 

5 
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been recnlled to Ara, and he who now held ttie reins of tfae 
goFemmeiit was a stranger, and, as Iiis family were not with him, 
2Ura. Judsoii, according to the etiquette of tlie court, could not 
he admitted to hia presence. The order which had led to the 
arrest was found to relate to some Portuguese priests whom the 
king had banished, and Mj. Hough was at first summoned to give 
assurance that he was not one of the number, and then detained 
by the oflicera in order to extort money for his ransom. He 
was at length released by order of the viceroy, to whom Mrs. 
Judson boldly carried the cause and presented a petition which 
she had caused her teacher to draw up for the purpose. 

The anxiety occasioned by this arrest and its train of petty 
annoyaDCCS, and still more by the protracted and mysterious 
absence of Mr. Judson, was at this time greatly increased by 
rumors which reached Rangoon, of an impending war between 
the English and the Burman governments. There were hut 
few English vessels lying in the river, and the English traders 
who were in the coimlry were closing their business and pre- 
paring to hasten away, at any new indications of liostihties that 
should be presented. The condition of the missionaries was 
rendered still more distressing by the ravages of the cholera, 
which now, for the first time, made its appearance in Burmah, 
and was sending its terrors throughout the empire. The poor 
people of Rangoon fell in hundreds before its frightful progress. 
The dismal death-drum continually gave forth its warning sound 
as new names were added to the melancholy list of victims to 
the desolating malady. In these gloomy circumstances, they 
saw ship ailer ship leave the river, bearing away all the for- 
eigners who were in the province, natil at length the only one 
remaining was on the eve of sailing. Harassed with doubts 
concerning the uncertain fate of Mr. Judson, and surrounded 
with perils, they saw before them what appeared the last op- 
portunity of leaving the country, before the threatened hostili- 
ties should begin, and they should be exposed to all the merci- 
less cruelties of barbarian warfare. 

Mr, and Mrs. Hough decided to go on board and escape to 
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Bengal, while escape was still in their power, and thej urged 
Mrs. Jadson to accompany them. She at length reluctantly 
yielded to their advice, and with a heart burdened with sorrows 
she embarked with her companions, on the 5th of July, in the 
only ship that remained to carry them from the country. The 
ship, however, was delayed for several days in the river, and 
was likely to be subjected to still further detention. Mrs. Jud- 
son, who had gone on board rather in obedience to the entreaties 
of her associates, and the dictates of prudence, than from the 
suggestions of that truer instinct which oflen serves to guide the 
noblest natures in great emergencies, now decided to leave 
the ship and return alone to the mission house, there to await 
either the return of her husband, or the confirmation of her 
worst fears respecting his fate. It was a noble exhibition of 
heroic courage, and gave assurance of all the distinguished 
qualities which, at a later period and amid dangers still more 
appalling, shone with unfailing brightness around the char- 
acter of this remarkable woman. The event justified her de- 
termination ; and, within a vfeek afler her decision was taken, 
Mr. Judson arrived at Rangoon, having been driven from place 
to place by contrary winds, and having entirely failed of the 
object for which he undertook the voyage. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hough, however, after long delays, again embarked and pro- 
ceeded to Bengal, taking with them the press and all the im- 
plements of the printing house. Their removal was subse- 
quently productive of many embarrassments to the mission, and 
seems never to have been fully justified either by Mr. Judson 
or by the Board of Managers in America. 

In this broken and well-nigh ruined state of the mission, 
when its members were about to be separated from each other, 
and its prospects were darkened with clouds, Mr. and Mrs. Jud- 
son were cheered and encouraged by the arrival of Messrs. 
Colman and Wheelock and their wives, who in the year pre- 
ceding had been appointed by the Board, missionaries to Bur- 
mah. They arrived at Rangoon in September, 1818, after 
having been detained several months at Calcutta, in waiting for 
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a passage. They were both young, the former being at the 
age of twenty years, an^ the latter of twenty-three— of Boitable 
education and approved piefy and zeal ; and Iheir arrival was 
hailed as the assurance of new prospeHtj to the doomed 
Tlie hopeSj however, which were thus excited, were destined 
soon to be disappointed, for they had scarcely arrived at the 
post to which they were destined, when it became evident 
that the health and constitotion of neither would be able 
to endure the assiduous study and toil which belong to the life 
of a missionary in the East, and they soon began to give une- 
quivocal indications that a falsi disease was already preying 
upon their frames. At the end of a year, before he had ac- 
quired the language of the country, Mr. Wheelock embarked 
for Bengal, in the last st^ea of consumption, with no other 
prospect before him than that of speedy death. While on 
the passage, he was seized with a violent fever, accompanied 
with delirinm, and in one of its paroxysms he threw himself from 
the window of his cabin into the sea, and was drowned. Mr. 
Colman, though oppressed with feeble health, still remained 
with Mr, Judson at Rangoon, determined to share with him the 
changeful and uncertain fortunes of the mission, to whatever re- 
sults it might please Heaven to conduct them. 

At the period at which these missionaries arrived at the 
place of their destination, the mission had been established near- 
ly five years. Amidst many difficulties, its founders had ac- 
quired the language of the country, and by means of conversa- 
tion with the people around them, and the circulation of printed 
tracts and the Grospel of Matthew, they had made iheir objects 
and character as leacliers of religion familiarly known far be- 
yond the limits of Rangoon. Hitherto, however, the labors of 
the missionaries had been comparatively private. A few Bur- 
mana had been accustomed to visit them at their own dwelling 
to converse with them, and receive the tracts which they kept 
for distribution. No place for public worsliip or religious teach- 
ing had yet been built, and no public labors had been underta- 
ken. So numerous was now their little band, in coniequenca 
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of the recent accession, tbat it was determined immediately to 
erect a zajat, in some spot less retired than the mission house, 
that would secure for them the attention of the people. A site 
was accordingly selected just without the limits of the town, on 
the great Pagoda road, which derived its name from being lined 
on either side with places of Burman worship. In April, 1819, 
the zajat was completed and opened for the sacred purpose to 
which it was dedicated. It was a small, low building, of humble 
pretensions in comparison with any one of the throng of pago- 
das by which it was surrounded, yet it was well suited to the 
purpose for which it was erected, and seemed an appropriate 
emblem of Christianity standing amidst the magnificent temples 
of heathenism. 

The opening of the zayat was an event of no conmion im- 
portance in the history of the mission, and was regarded by the 
missionaries with the deepest interest <^ Centuries had rolled 
away, millicms of Burmans had been ushered into eternity, and 
God, the Creator of the universe, had never before seen an al- 
tar erected for Himself; had never before heard the voice of 
prayer and praise ascend in the Burman language." This con- 
sideration gave a sacred grandeur to the humble building, and 
filled the mind with the liveliest hopes that it would ere long 
become the scene of new triumphs of Christian truth. Here 
Mr. Judson, in the presence of a small congregation of wonder- 
ing heathen, commenced the public worship of God in the Bur- 
man language, and soon began to witness those results which 
were early promised to all those who should faithfully preach 
the gospel of Christ to their perishing fellow-men. 

It was on the 30th of April, 1819, a few days after the open- 
ing of the zayat, that Mr. Judson was visited by a man who 
came to inquire about the new religion with a spirit very dif- 
ferent from that which he had usually witnessed among the 
Burmans. His visits were frequently repeated, and he soon 
began to express sentiments of repentance for his sins and faith 
in the Saviour of sinners, and to evince those deep and earnest 
moral feelings which, alike in every land and through all ages, 

6» 
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attend the conversion of a human soul to G«d> Oiber instances 
of aerious altcntion to the teachings of the zayat soon began to 
present themselves. It was evident that tlie seed which bad 
been sown was already springing up, and giving promise of its 
wonled and unfailing fruit. The new convert, after being faith- 
fully examined by the missionaries, was baptized by Mr. Judson 
in a Email pond near the mission house, and was received into 
the church on the 27lh of June, 1819. The name of this ear- 
liest Burman disciple was Monng Nan. He became a valua- 
ble assistant t« Mr. Judson, and, throogh all the trials and perils 
to which the mission was afterwards esposed, he continued a 
faithfulsoldierandservant of Jesus Christ unto the end. On ihe 
7th of November, in the same year, two others were baptized 
in hke manner, and admitted to membership in the church. 
It was at sunset that the solemn and significant rite was admin- 
iatered, in the waters jjf the same pond which had before been 
made sacred by the baptism of Moung Nau. " The sun," says 
Mr. Judson, " was not allowed to look upon the humble, timid 
profession. No wondering crowd crowned the overshadowing 
hill. No hymn of praise expressed the exultant feelings of joy- 
ous hearts. Stillness and solemnity pervaded the scene. We 
felt, on the banks of the water, as a little, feeble, solitary band. 
Bui, perhaps, some hovering angels took note of the event, with 
more interest ihan they witJiessed the late coronation ; periiapa 
Jesus looked down on us, pitied and forgave our weaknesses, 
and marked us for His own ; perhaps, if we deny Him not, He 
will acknowledge us another day, more publicly than we ven- 
ture, at present, to acknowledge Him." 

Among the visiters who had long frequented the zayat to re- 
ceive the instruction of the missionaries, and to engage in dis- 
cussion with them concerning the doctrines they taught, was a 
man of superior education, a teacher of science, and a person 
of considerable distinction. His name was Moung Sbwa-Gnong. 
He was a Buddhist, but had received, in former years, some 
vague ideas of spiritual truth, which were now struggling with 
the dogmas of Buddhism in which he had been educated. He 
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was attracted to the zayat by the fame of the new teachers, and 
by the reports which had gone abroad respecting their strange 
doctrines. His frequent Tisits soon attracted the attention of 
the priests, or of the officers of the viceroy, who mentioned him 
to their master. The viceroy gave no decisive answer, but told 
them " to inquire further about him." This order was reported 
to Moung Shwa-Gnong, and caused an immediate decline of his 
interest in religion, and a suspension of his visits at the zayat. 
Others, also, who had been in the habit of attending the instruc- 
tions of the missionaries, fell off at the same time, and from the 
same canse ; so that, at the end of a few weeks, Mr. Judson would 
sit whole days in the verandah of the zayat, without receiving 
a single visiter; and that, too, in the pleasant season of autumn, 
while the road was crowded with passers-by, going to or from 
the great pagoda to which it led. 

This single incident, though seemingly unimportant in itself, 
served to assure the missionaries that the least opposition which 
the government should make might at any time blast all their 
prospects, and ruin all their plans ; and it forced upon them the 
conclusion that, so soon as their success should become sufficient- 
ly important to attract particular attention, they would be sub- 
jected to persecution, and, perhaps, to banishment from the 
country. They accordingly decided to go without delay to the 
capital of the empire, and make known their objects to the em- 
peror himself, and solicit his favor, or at least his toleration for 
the new religion. If this were granted, they would be able to 
prosecute their pious work without fear of molestation ; but if 
it were denied, no future missionary attempts could be under- 
taken with any hope of success. 

Accordingly, on the 22d of December, 1819, Messrs. Judson 
and Colman, now the only remaining missionaries at Rangoon, 
embarked in a small boat of ten oars, to ascend the Irrawaddy, 
to Amarapura,* at that time the capital of the empire, in order 

♦ This place was subsequently abandoned, and the government established 
at Ava, a large city seven miles below. The residence of the king, however, 
is now at Amarapnra. 
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to protirate themselves at the golden feet, as a visit to the emperor 
was called. Thej left their families at Bangoon, but took with 
them the faithful Moung Nan, as an attendant in their perilous 
passage. Thej were at a loss what to select for the present 
which custom required that thej should offer to the emperor, 
but at length decided on a copy of the Bible, elegantly bound 
in six volumes, and covered with gold leaf, and enclosed in a 
richly ornamented wrapper. For the inferior members of the 
government, they took pieces of fine cloth and other Bimilar 
articles, which were suited to the taste of orientals. The capi- 
tal was three hundred and fifty miles from Bangoon, «nd the 
banks oi the Irrawaddy were infested with robbers, who almost 
nightly committed depredations on the boats that were passing 
along the river, and often murdered their passengers. The mis- 
sionaries, however, were protected from' harm by the great Be- 
ing in whom they trusted, and alter a passage of more than thirty 
days ihej arrived safely at the proud capital of the Buiman 
empire, the seat of the imperious monarch whose fietvor they 
had come to propitiate. 
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Theib Lotrodnction fit the Burman Court — Their Petition refused. — They 
return to Bangoon. — Mr. and Mrs. Golman go to Ghittagong. — Death of 
Mr. Colman. — Converts at Bangoon. — Mr. and Mrs. Judson visit Calcutta. 
— Progress of the Mission at Bangoon. 

On the day following their arrival at the Burman capital, 
they presented themselves at the house of Mya-day-men, the 
former viceroy of Rangoon, whom they had known, and whose 
wife had shown much kindness to Mrs. Judson. He was now 
attached to the imperial government, in the capacity of woongyee, 
I or one of the puhlic ministers of the state. By him and hy 
his wife they were kindly received, and were promised such aid 
^ as they desired in obtaining an audience of the monarch. Mya- 
I day-men commanded one of the officers about him to conduct 
the missionaries to Moung Zah, one of the atwenwoons, or private 
ministers of state, — giving at the same time such explanations 
and orders as were necessary to secure the object they had in 
view. The ceremony of their introduction to the golden face 
took place on the third day after their arrival. They were first 
conducted by the officer to whose care they had been committed, 
to Moung Zah, to whom, after they had propitiated him with 
suitable presents, they made known their real objects in com- 
ing to the capital, declared themselves to be missionaries or 
propagators of religion, and expressed a wish to present to the 
emperor a copy of their sacred books, and a petition for his 
royal approbation. 

The manner of the minister was kind and familiar, but his 
words expressed great doubt of their success. They however 
followed his guidance, for it was announced that the golden foot 
was about to advance. The day was that on which was cele- 
brated a recent brilliant victory of the Burman arms over the 
Cassays, and the emperor was about to inspect the troops 
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that were paraded ia Lonor of the occasion. They entered a 
magnificent apartment of the royal palace, which looked out 
upon the extensive gruunda on which the epectacle waa to be 
exhibited. The grandeur of the liall, the height of the dome, 
and the number of the lofty pUlars that supported it, aD covered 
with burnished gold, presented a gorgeous display of oriental 
magnificence. Here the missionaries were placed, among the 
company of ofRcera of state who were waiting the appearance 
of lie monarch. As they looked through the hall, when his 
approach was announced, they soon caught sight of the " sove- 
reign of land and eca," The scene is well described by the 
graphic pen of Mr. Judson. " He came forward, unattended, in 
solitary grandeur, exhibiting the proud gait and majesty of aa 
Eastern monarch. His dress wa£ rich, but not distinctive ; and 
he carried in his hand the gold-sheathed sword, which seems to 
have taken the place of tlie sceptre of ancient times. But it 
was his high aspect and commanding eye that chiefly riveted 
our attention. He strided on. Every head, excepting oura, 
was in the dust. We remained kneeling, our hands folded, our 
eyes fixed on the monarch. When he drew near, we caught his 
attention. lie stopped, partly turned towards us, and said — 
' Who are these ?' ' The teachers, great king,' I replied. ' Wtat, 
you speak Burman ? — the priests tliat I beard of last night ?' 
' When did you arrive P ' Are you teachers of religion ?' 
' Are you like the Portuguese priests ?' ' Are you married ?' 
■ Why do you dress so ?' These and some other similar ques- 
tions we answered, when he appeared to be pleased with us, 
and sat down on an elevated seat, his hand resting on the kilt 
of his Hword, and hia eyes intently fixed on us. Moung Zah 
now began to read the petition, and it ran thus : — 

" ' The American teachers present themselves to receive the 
favor of the excellent king, the sovereign of land and sea. 
Hearing that, on account of the greatness of the royal power, 
the roya! country was in a quief and prosperous state, we arrived 
at the town of Bangoon, within the royal dominions, and having 
obtained leave of the governor of tliat town to come up and 
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behold the golden face, ^ve have ascended and reached the 
bottom of the golden feet. In the great country of America, 
we snstain the character of teachers and ' explainers of the 
contents of the sacred Scriptures of our religion. And since it 
is contained in those Scriptures, that, if we pass to other coun- 
tries and*preach and propagate religion, great good will result, 
and both those who teach and those who receiye the religion, 
win be freed from future punishment, and enjoy, without decay 
or death, the eternal felicity of heaven, — we ask that royal 
permission be given, that we, taking refuge in the royal power, 
may preach our religion in these dominions, and that those who 
are pleased with our preaching and wish to listen to and be 
guided by it, whether foreigners or Burmans, may be exempt 
from government molestation. We present ourselves to receive 
the favor of the excellent king, the sovereign of land and sea.^ 
^The emperor heard thk petition, and stretched out his 
hand. Moung Zah crawled forward and presented it. His 

I majesty began at the top and deliberately read it through. In 
the mean time, I gave Moung Zah an abridged copy of the 
tract, in which every offensive sentence was corrected, and the 
whole put into the handsomest style and dress possible. After 

) the emperor had perused the petition, he handed it back without 
saying a word, and took the tract. Our hearts now rose to God 
for a display of his grace. *0, have mercy on Burmahl 

> Have mercy on her king !' But alas ! the time was not yet 
come. He held the tract long enough to read the first two 
sentences, which assert that there is one eternal God, who is 
independent of the incidents of mortality, and that besides Him 
there is no God ; and then, with an air of indifference, perhaps 
disdain, he dashed it down to the ground I Moung Zah stooped 
forward, picked it up and handed it to us. Moung Yo made a 
slight attempt to save us, by unfolding one of the volumes which 
composed our present, and displaying its beauty ; but his majesty 
took no notice of it Our fate was decided. Afler a few mo- 
ments, Moung Zah interpreted his royal master's will, in the 
following terms : * In regard to the objects of yowt ^\!\Nac«i, 
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Ida majesty gives no order. In regard to your sacred books, 
his majesty has no use for them, — take them awaj.' 

" Something was now said about brother Ctihnan's ekJll io 
medicine ; upon which the emperor once more opened hia 
mouth and said : ' Let them proceed to the residence of my 
physician, the Portuguese priest ; let him examine whether 
they can be useful to me in that line, and report accordingly.' 
He then rose from hid seat, stridedto the other end of the hall, 
and there, after having dashed to the ground the iirst intelli- 
gence he had ever received of the Eternal God, his Maker, 
his Preserver, his Judge, he threw himself down on a cushion, 
and lay listening to the music, and gazing at the parade spread 
out before him." 

After a repulse so decisive they were hurried from the palace 
with but httle ceremony. Their rejection was soon known to 
every sycophant of the court, from the highest minister down 
to the humblest menial of the palace ; and lliey passed out of the 
gates with less dilTiculty than they entered, and were conducfid 
to the residence of the Portuguese priest, to whom the emperor 
had ordered them to be carried. He speedily discovered that 
they were in possession of no secret art which would secure to 
the emperor perpetual life or freedom from disease, and he sum- 
marily dismissed them, without any proposal that tliey should be 
attached to the corps of hia majesty's medical advisers. On the 
following day they made some further efforts to accomplish their 
object, but they were all ia vain. The policy of the Burman 
government was not to be changed so as to admit toleration of 
any foreign religion, and the missionaries soon discovered that 
in presenting a petition to that effect they bad been guilty of 
nn egregious blunder, an unpardonable offence. With their 
hopes thus cruelly blighted, and their spirits dejected at the 
darkened prospects of the mission, they betook themselves to 
their boat, and made preparations for returning imroedialely to 
Rangoon, more deeply impressed than ever before with the 
conviction that they could espect no aid or countenance for 
their holy enterprise, save from Heaven alone. 
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Their passage down the river was easy and rapid, but (lie 
scenery along Ibe bunks wiis shaded with the hues of iheir own 
fombre spirits, Ai Pyee, one of (he towns at which they stopped 
for the night, they met the teacher Mourig Shwa-Gnong, who 
bad come up two hundred and seventy miles from Rangoon to 
Tisit a friend who whs sick. Tliey narrated to hini their adven- 
tures at the capita!, and tlie peremptory repulse which they had 
received from the emperor, and made known their views of the 
danger that would attend any further propagating or professing 
the religion of Christ. He, however, manifested no such alarm 
or dismay as they had anticlpaled ; but, on the contrary, repeat- 
ed, with a firm voice and with considerahle emphasis, the prin- 
cipal articles of the Christian faith, He told ihem of the prog- 
ress he had made in the understanding of Christianity since he 
saw them last; that he had endeavored to renounce his own 
understanding, and trust in the Divine Word ; that he had ceased 
to worship at the pagodas, though he sometimes visited them 
wiih (he crowd to avoid persecution. "Now," said he, "you 
say tliat I am not a dbciple, — what lack I yet ?" To the ques- 
tions of this speculative teacher they gave such replies as were 
suited to his state of mind ; and informed him that they would 
probably leave Rangoon, since, now that the emperor had 
refused to tolerate Christianity, no Bunnan would dare to 
investigat*, much less to embrace it. To this he replied, with 
great appearance of interest, " Say not so ; there are some who 
will investigate, notwithstanding ; and, rather than have you 
quit Rangoon, I will go to the Mangen teacher and have a pub- 
lic dispute. I know I can silence him. I know the truth is on 
my side." 

On the ISlhofFehruary, after a passage of twenty days, they 
arrived at Rangoon, They immedialely called togelher the 
three disciples, who, with themselves, composed the Htlle Burman 
church, and disclosed the melancholy result of their visit to the 
capital, and the injurious influence which they apprehended it 
would exert upon the future prosecution of the mission. They 
anticipated that the disci^des would be intimidated hy lUesa 
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tidings of the emperor's refusal lo toleriite Chris! i an ity, and im- 
agined that if one out of the three remained firm, it would be as 
much as they could i-easonably expect. But what were their 
surprise and delight to find that tliey all remained unmoved, or 
rather that their faith and zeal were strengthened and increased, 
instead of being diminished by the intelligence. It was evident - 
that the new affections which had sprung up in the hearts of 
these poor childreif of superstition were no ephemeral plants, 
but germs of true Christian character which had been nurtured 
by God's own Spirit. The missionaries had formed the design of 
immediately abandoning the mission at BAngoon, and leaving 
the empire for some country, where iheir objects would be re- 
garded with more favor by the government, or where the people 
would be less dependent on the monarch's favor than was the 
case in Burmah. The district which they had selected was 
that lying between Bengal and An-acnn, inhabited chiefly by 
Arracanese, but under the government of Bengal. This tract of 
country contains abont I,2CtO,000 of inhabitants, who speak a lan- 
guage similar to the Burman. Its chief town is Chittogong, 
where a missionary from Bengal had formerly resided, and bap- 
tized Bevel's! converts to the Christian faith. 

Mo sooner, however, was this design of leaving Rangoon made 
known by the missionaries to the Burman converts and inquir- 
ers, than they commenced the most earnest entreaties that the 
mission might not be abandoned. Two of the converts protested 
that if the missionaries went away, they would go with them, 
while the third, who had a wife and family, declared that, 
though he could not go with the teachers, yet, if he must be left 
alone, he would remain " performing the duties of Jesus Christ's 
religion;" no other would he tl link of. Some of the inquirers 
expressed the utmost desire that they would not leave them, 
or at least, that Ihey would stay till there were eight or ten dis- 
ciples, — for, said they, the religion will spread ; the emperor 
himself cannot stop it. Such manifestations of interest in the 
mission, on the part of these simple but eamcst-minded disciples 
and iaquirera, could not fail to make the missionaries hesitate 
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ia the execution of their design to leave Eangoon, and they 
were induced by the entreaties which were addressed to them 
from tbose who had attended their teachings, to reconsider, and 
at length to modify their plans. It was iinally determined that 
lit, and Mrs. Judsoa should remain at liangoon, but that Mr. 
and Mrs. Colman should remove to Chittagong, and estabhah a 
aiatiop there, to which the olher missionaries and the converts 
might repair, in case any storm of persecutitfti should drive them 
from Burmah. In accordance with this arrangement, Mr. and 
Mrs. Colmaa embarked for Bengal in March, 1820, and tiience 
proceeded to Chittagong, where tliey arrived in the following 
June. Here, amid the Mahomerlane and Buddhists who inhabit 
the country, they hoped to gather again the scattered converta 
whom the English missionai'ies had left, and, beneath such pro- 
lection as they could receive from the East India Company, to 
acquire the langaage, and proclaim the truths of the gospel to 
the people. 

Immediately on their arrival they erected a dwelling, and 
commenced sach missionary labors as their acquaintance with 
the language enabled them to perform, Mr. Colman was soon 
visited by several of the native converts, and among them, by 
Keepong, their most influential man and teacher. They were 
overjoyed at finding a Christian teacher with whom they could 
converse, and they eagerly solicited Mr. Colman to remain 
aTioDg them and instruct them in the way of life more perfectly ; 
fjr both they and their countrymen were in great need of 
instruction, and their children, whom they would not intrust to 
Buddliist teachers, were growing up in ignorance of letters and 
of religion. He accompaniedsomeof the converts to the villages 
in which they dwelt, and listened to the sermon of th ah 
Keepong ; but, though he observed among them many t t 
features of Christian character, he was every ^ h re pji d 
at perceiving that the doctrines of Christ were mid h 
the dogmas of Buddhism, and that not a few of th n t 
were still clinging to the belief that annihilation was 1 perf ct 
Blate to which tlie gospel was intended to introduce tilt awi. 
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In their pelitiona, he would often hear them pray tlat they 
might attain to annihilation, and in their conversations ihey 
would speak of it as the highest good which God could confer. 
For the purpose of being more intimately connected with these 
poor Arracanese and their countrymen, Mr, Col man -decided to 
remove from Chittagong, where he had received permission of the 
East India Company to reside, and to tate up his ahode at some 
one of the villages of Arraean, on the confines of the Burman 
empire, where the native converts principally dwelt. He accord- 
ingly selected Cox's Bazaar, a town of nearly twenty thousand 
people, but distinguished for the unhealthiness of its climate. 
He had been settled here but a few months, and was just begin- 
ning pul>licly to preach the gospel, when, in the midst of the 
unhealthy season, he was seized witi the jungle fever, and fell 
a martyr to his zeal, on the 4lh of July, 1822. In the deaih 
of this ardent and noble-hearted young missionary Ihe Bnrman 
Mission sustained a severe loss. It was his aim to reestablish 
the broken and scattered church of Arraeanese which had been 
formed by the English missionaries with but little acquaint- 
ance with the language, and but little ability to instruct the 
natives, and to plant a mission on the confines of the Burman 
empire, which might also serve as a place of refuge to our 
missionaries whenever persecution or war should endanger their 
^luation at Rangoon. These generous and important plans 
were frustrated by his death, and all thought of having an out- 
station, such aa he had designed to form, was entirely abandoned. 
Mrs. Colman retnrned to Bengal, where she entered into the 
service of the missions as a teacher of female children. She 
was subsequently married to the Rev. Amos Sutton, the well- 
known and justly-esteemed missionary of the English Baptists 
at Orissa, in Hindoslan, where she has prosecuted, for many 
years, the eelf-saerificing labors to which in early youth she 
dedicated her life. 

Immediately after the departure of Mr. and Mrs. Colman 
from Rangoon, Mr. and Mrs. Judson, now the solitary occupants 
of the mission house, had the satisfaction to perceive that the 
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,1 Etde drele of inqiiirers vas gradually increasing, and that 
, I ihe epii'it of those who came to be iastructed was becoming 
more earnest and sincere, while ibe native Christiana themselves 
I »ere evidently growing in the knowledge and faith of the gospeL 
f Tbey entreated them to abandon the thought of leaving Ran- 
; goon, and seemed to feel assured that Heaven was about to 
bestow new blessings on (heir benighted countrymen. In the 
( (Murse of a few months after his return from the unsuecessful 
mission to the capital of the empire, Mr. Judson baptized 
leven additional converts, among whom wna the speculative 
and timid teacher Monng Sluva-Gnong, now thoroughly in- 
etrocted in the Christian faith, and embracing it with the ful- 
lest convictions of a discriminaliog and educated mind. In 
striking contrast with this long-inquiring and hesitating convert 
was another, Moung Shwa-bn, who, lhouj;h of inferior educa- 
cation, was yet mnrked by a fearless decision of character, which 
led liim in a few days to the adoption of the faith which the 
educated teacher was engaged for many montlis in preparing to 
receive. In these new converts, who were now so decided in 
casting off the superstitions of Gaudama, and in receiving the 
gospel, Mr. Judson recognized the proofs of Heaven's favor 
lo the mission, and the fruits of many years of labor, and of 
many prayers which Christiiina in dislant climes had mingled 
with his own, that God would bestow his blessing upon the 
Burmans. He was now hound to Rangoon by new ties, the 
sympalliies of Christian hearts, and the warm affections of those 
who regarded him as their spiritual father and friend, their 
gnide lo the kingdom of Heaven. 

When we consider that the refusal of the emperor to tolerate 
Christianity among his subjecla was well known both at Ava 
and at Rangoon, we may form some conception of the circum- 
Btanees in which the little company of Burman Christians were 
placed, nnd appreciate the firm trust in God by which they 
were made willing, in the face of an oriental despotism, to re- 
nounce the religion of Buddh, and profess the forbidden and 
proscribed fiiith of the gospel. The humble church was en- 
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vironed with innumerable dangera ; for each one of ita members 
had adopted tlie new religion at the peril of hia life. It owed 
its safety in part, no doubt, to its obscurity and the smuUnesa of 
its numbers, and perhaps not lesa to the caution and watchful- 
ness with which its ordinances were performed and ita afiiura 
administered. , 

Amidst thesB encouraging indications of Heaven's faTor to 
the mission, it became evident that the health of Mrs. Judsoo 
was seriously undermined by the pernicious influences of the 
climate. Her strength was already so far reduced by insidious 
disease as to require immediate attention and medical advice 
superior to tliat which Rangoon could afford. She made ar- 
rangements for embarking without delay tor Bengal, and as she 
was now too ill to go alone, as she at first intended, Mr, Judson 
prepared to accompany her. They took passage on the 19th of 
July, 1820, for Calcutta, where they arrived on the 8th of August, 
after a pleasant voyage, during which, however, the health of 
Mrs. Judson experienced no perceptible benefit. She was soon 
removed lo the purer atmosphere and the more congenial soci- 
ety of Serampore. Here she was attended by physicians of 
eminent skili, hut for a long lime withoutany favorable change ; 
until, so important was the presence of Mr. Judson at Kangoon, 
he was about lo leave her with her friends of the English 
Mission and return alone to the post of his missionary duty. 
It pleased Heaven, however, soon lo open to her the prospect of 
returning health ; and it beiiig no longer deemed indispensable 
that she should remain in Bengal, she decided to hasten back 
with her husband. They arrived at Rangoon on the 5th of 
January, 1821, after an absence of nearly six months, and were 
welcomed by the disciples and friends whom they had left, with 
the warmest and most aifectionale greeting. The little flock, 
though so long deprived of the shepherd's care, and to some 
extent scattered by the extortions of the petty tyi'ants of the 
government by whom they were surrounded, had remained 
unharmed amidst their foes. Not one Lad dishonored his pro- 
fession or proved recreant to the principles which he had em- 
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braced ; and, as Mr. Judson on the day of his arrival joined with 
them in their evening devotion at the mission house, the hearts 
of all were alike subdued bj one common sentiment of gratitude 
and praise. 

) The missionaries were now quietlj settled on the spot which 
they had long since learned to call their h(Hne. The instruc- 
tions of the zayat and the translation of the Scriptures were all 
resumed, and the mission began again silently to put forth its 
influence upon the Burmans who came to inquire of Mr. Jud- 
son concerning the Eternal God whose existence and govern- 
ment he proclaimed, and the immortal life of the soul which he 
taught was the great object of religion to secure. In the work 
of translating the Scriptures, he employed the assistance of 
Moung Shwa-Gnong, and in other parts of his missionary labors 
he was aided by Moung Shwa-ba, both of whom proved them- 
selves to be most valuable helpers, and furnished a striking 
illustration of the superior advantage which persons of cultivated 
intellect always possess over rude and unlettered men. Mya- 
day-men, the former viceroy of Rangoon, who had befriended 
Messrs. Judson and Colman in their visit to the capital, was 
now viceroy for the second time, and, beneath his mild and 
somewhat tolerant government, the complaints which were made 
against the Christians were but little regarded ; three new con- 
verts were successively added to the church, and the sacred 
Scriptures were slowly and constantly preparing, to be read in 
the Burman tongue by the people of the "'hole empire. 
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The mission had gooe on thus prcsperoualy for several 
months after the return of the missionaries from Bengal, when 
Jlrs. Judaon was again afflicted with that distressing malady, 
the chronic liver complaint, which had never been entirely 
eradicated from her constitutioQ, All hope of her recovery 
while she should remain in a tropical climate seemed now to 
be at an end ; and it vas decided that she should take passage 
to the United Slates, and try the efficacy of the air and scenery 
of her native land, and the cheerful sympathies of the friends 
and kindred from whom she had been so long separated. On 
the 21st of August, 1821, she embarked for Calcutta, intend-' 
ing to lake passage thence directly to this country. The feel- 
ings with which she parted from those whom she left behind 
may be well imagined, and they are briefly chronicled in 
bor own eloquent journal. Eangoon had become to her the 
home of her affections as well as the place of her residence, 
and as she saw its glittering pagodas fading in the distance, 
and thought of her own declining health, of the dangers of the 
voyage, and the uncertainties which still lowered like threat- 
ening clouds around the prospects of the mission, she might 
naturally apprehend that she was gazing for the last time on the 
spot where were garnered up her richest eartlily hopes. 

On arriving at Calcutta she found no vessel in which she 
could embark for America and after considerable delay, in ac- 
cordance with the desire of her friends, she took a cabin which 
was gratuitously offered her in a ship bound to England. On 
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arriving at Laverpool, ber health, though decidedly improyed 
since leaving Rangoon, was jet far from being reestablished. 
In London she was received into the hospitable family of Mr. 
Joseph Butterwo^h, a member of the Methodist persuasion, 
and a gentleman of high public standing and of the greatest 
excellence of character, where she made the acquaintance of 
several of the distinguished philanthropists and statesmen of the 
day. In the agreeable Christian society to which she was thus 
introduced, and in travelling to Scotland, and visiting the min- 
eral springs at Cheltenham, Mrs. Judson spent several months 
in England, every where vindicating the character and objects 
of the Christian missionary, and commending them to the re- 
spect and admiration of mankind. 

In August, 1822, she took leave of her British friends, to 
whom she had become warmly endeared, and embarked on 
board the ship Amity for New York, where she arrived on 
the 25th of the following September. The visit of Mrs. Jud- 
Bon to the United States forms an epoch of no inconsiderable 
importance in the progress of interest in missions, among the 
churches of various denominations in this country. She visit- 
ed several of the leading cities of the Union ; met a large num- 
ber of associations of ladies ; attended the session of the Tri- 
ennial Convention at Washington ; and, in a multitude of social 
circles, alike in the South and the North, recited the thrilling 
narrative of what she had seen and experienced during the 
eventful years in which she had dwelt in a heathen land. But 
relaxation and travelling for health, and interviews with reli- 
gious friends, were not her only occupation. In her retirement, 
in addition to maintaining an extensive correspondence, she 
found time to prepare the history of the mission in Burmah, 
which was published in her name, in a series of letters address- 
ed to Mr. Butterworth, the gentleman beneath whose roof she 
had been a guest during her residence in England. These rec- 
ords, which were principally compiled from documents which 
had been published before, contained the first continuous ac- 
count of the Burman Mission ever given to the public* Thft 
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work was widely read both in England and Axaericti, and re- 
ceived the favorable notice of aevera! of the leading oi^ajis of 
public criticism.* 

TUe influence which Mrs. Judsoa exerted in favor of the 
cause of missions during her brief residence of eight or nine 
months in the United States, it id now hardly possible to esti- 
mate. Sbe enlisted more fally in the cause not a few leading 
minds, who have since rendered it signal service both by eloquent 
vindications and by judicious counsels; and by theappeaU which 
she addressed to CItristians of her own sex, and her fervid 
conversations with persons of all clo.'tsea and denominations in 
America, as well as by the views which she submitted to the 
managers of the mission, a new zeal for its prosecution was 
every where created, and the missionary enterprise, instead of 
being regarded with doubt and misgiving, as it had been by 
many even among Christians, began to be understood in its 
higher relations to all the hopes of man, and to be contemplated 
in its true grandeur and its ennobling moral dignity. 

In the spring of 1823, the health of Mrs. Judson, though but 
partially reslored, was yet so far established, as, in her own 
judgment, to admit of her returning to Rangoon. Accordingly, 
though quite contrary to the advice, and even Ibe urgent solicita- 
tions of her friends, she prepared again to take leave of her 
na^ve land and hasten back to the distant shore which she had 
so reluctantly left At the meeting of the Convention, in May of 
that year, Mr. Jonathan Wade of New York, and Mr. George 
D. Boardman, then a tutor in WalerviUe College, Maine, had 
offered themselves as missionaries to the East. Mr. Wade was 
soon after regularly appointed by the Board, and with his 
wife was directed to take passage for Calcutta in the ship with 
Mrs, Judson. Tliey sailed from Boston on the 22d of June, 
amidst the most affecting demonstrations of personal affection 
and of Christian sympathy. They bore with thom a letter to the 
emperor of Burmah, and a valuable present from the Conven- 

* See tn srtiole in tho London Qnarterly Ecview, Vol. XXXm. 
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tion, flUth as was thought to be fitted to excite ihe interest of 
hia Burman majesty and to conciliate his favor towards ihe mis- 
sionaries. They arrived at Calcutta in the following October, 
umI at Rangoon on the 5th of December. Thus, after an 
liMnce of two years and three months, was Mrs. Judson re- 
Hsred to her husband and to the mission, with health and spirits 
Bdnrigo rated, with a reinforcement of additional feilow-lahorei-s, 
and with the happy consciousness that she had been enabled to 
awaken a deeper interest for the heathen in the minds of multi- 
tudes of Christians both in England and America, 

From this brief episode in our narrative, let us return and 
tmce the fortunes of the mission at Rangoon, during the absence 
of Jlrs. Judson in America. They had been marked, aa will 
appear, by events of unusual interest and importance. 

In the autumn of 1821, while Mr. Judson waa prosecuting 
the labors of the mission alone, a complaint was brought lo the 
viceroy against the teacher Moung Shwa-Gnong, by several 
of the leading men of the village to which ho belonged, who 
hnd conspired against him, for being an avowed enemy of 
Buddhism. So determined were his enemies, that he deemed 
it prudent to withdraw himself for a time from Bangoon, espe- 
cially as the viceroy had declared that, if the complaints were 
true, he was worthy of death. The priests and officers of the 
government were also excited to new vigilance with respect (o 
the Burman converts, and Mr. Judson found himself soon oblig- 
ed to close the zayat, and to suspend his public preaching on 
the Sabbath. The native Christians came privately to the 
mission house for instruction and sympathy, but the inquirers 
withdrew altogether. Soon after these events, and before the 
mission had recovered from their injurious influence, the solitary 
condition of Mr. Judson was relieved by the arrival of Rev. 
Jonathan Price, m.d. and Mrs. Price, who had been appointed 
missionaries to Burmah in May, 1821, and soon after sailed 
for Calcutta. They reached Rangoon, December 13th, of the 
same year, and in t!ic course of the following month Mr. and 
Mrs. Hough also returned from Serampore, bringing with them 



the pi-inling presa, wliosc abfCDce liitdoccrtsioiied no Email delay 
and incoavt^oience (o [lie labors of Mr. Judsou. 

Tlius reinforced by the arrival of additional mif^iuQaries, 
and encouraged by the cessaiion of opposition, and by the re- 
turn of the native converts bringing with them new inquirers, 
Mr. Judson again opened the zayat and resamcd his public 
teachings. He soon had the happiness of baptizing several 
more native converts on the profession of their faith, Avho made 
llie native members of the chureh seventeen, besides one who 
liaJ died. Tbe fact that Dr. Price was a physician and pos- 
eessed of medical skill being reported to the golden ears, be was 
soon summoned to Ava by order of the king. It was of course 
necessary that Mr. Judson should accompany him, as he was 
yet ignorant alike of the language of the country and the 
custonis of the court Mr. Judson also hoped to make this 
Bummons to the capital an occasion of introducing the new re- 
ligion again to the notice of the monarch and his courtieis. Ac- 
cordingly the work of translation, which had lately been prose- 
cuted wilh great assiduity, was reluctantly abandoned, and on the 
28th of August the missionaries embarked for Ava, where lUey 
arrived after a month's pass^;e up the Irrawaddy, and presented 
themselves at the palace of the king. 

At the first interview liis majesty inquired particularly of 
Dr. Price concerning his medical skill, but took no notice of 
Mr. Judson. He was, however, recognized by the minister, 
Moung Zah, whom he had known on his former visit to the cap- 
ital, and by him was privately encouraged to remain at Ava. 
At subsequent visits to the palace, however, the attention of 
the king was attracted to Mr. Judson, and he put many curious 
questions respecting his character and his labors at Rangoon. 
On his first noticing him, after having conversed wilh Dr. Price, 
he entered into the following conversation : " And you in 
black, what are you ? — a medical man too ? " " Not a medical 
man, but a teacher of religion, your majesty," After making 
Beveral iuquiriea about the new religion, " he then," says Mr. 
Judson, "put the alarming question whether any had embraced 
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it. I evaded by saying, 'Nothere,' Hepersiated, 'Arelbere 
any in Rangoon?' 'There are a few,' 'Are Ihey foreign- 
ers?' I trembled for the consequence of an answer which 
DtighC involvQ the little church in ruin; but the truth nuist be 
sacrificed or the eonsequences hazarded, I therefoi-e replied, 
'There are some foreigniTs, and some Burmans,' He remain- 
ed Bilent for a few moments, hut presently showed that he waa 
not displeased, by asking a great variety of questions on religioo 
and geography and astronomy, some of which were answered 
in Bucli a. Ealisfactory manner aa to occasion a geneml expres- 
sion of approbation in all the court present." On another oc- 
casion the king again inquired about the Burmans who had 
embraced the Christian religion. "Are they real Burmans? 
Do Ihey dress like other Burmans?" "I had occasion to re- 
mark," says Mr. Judson, "that I preached every Sunday, 
'What! in Burman?' 'Yea.' 'Let us hear how jou 
preach r. I hesitated. An atwenwoon repeated the order. 
I began with a form of worship which first ascribes glory to 
God, and then declares the commands of the law and the gospel; 
after which, I stopped. 'G>o on,' said another atwenwoon. 
The whole court was profoundly silent, I proceeded with a 
few sentences declarative of the perfections of God, when bis 
majesty's curiosity was aaiisiied, and ho interrupted me." In a 
subsequent conversation, after answering some questions of the 
king about Gaudama, one of the atwenwoons, who had not 
hitherto been friendly to Mr. Judaon, expressed his approbation 
of what he had said, and proceeded to relate a conversation 
which he himself had held with the American teacher about 
God and Christ, and tlie doctrines of iho gospel. Moung Zah 
al«), encouraged by the example of his naaociate, began to 
speak of God before his majesty, and said, "Nearly all the 
world, your majesty, believe in an eternal God; all except 
Burmah and Sinm — these little spots!" 

Mr. Judson also held frequent conversations with several of 
the princes and princesses of the court, who were members of 
the royal family, in the course of which they often gave him an 
7 
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oppoitiuiity to speak of his religion, — to invite to it their per- 
sonal attention, and also to invoke for it the toleration of the 
government. At length, after repeated applications and delays, 
he procured a lot of land, with the emperor's assent, situated on 
the bank of the river, • just without the walls of the dtj, and 
built upon it a small house, — Dr. Price in the mean time hav- 
ing been quartered bj the emperor in a house near the palace. 
When Mr. Judson called on the proper officer for the purpose 
of paying for the land which he.had purchased, the officer re- 
fused the money which was offered, saying : ^ Understand, teach- 
er, that we do not give you the entire owning of this ground. 
We take no recompense, lest it become American territory. 
We give it to you for your present residence only, and when you 
go away we shall take it again." He was very particular in his 
¥^ording of the writing of conveyance, and oflen called upon 
those around him to witness that the land did not become the 
property of the American teacher, evidently having in his mind 
an apprehension that if it should, the American government 
might at length establish its jurisdiction there, as the English 
had done in BengaL 

The missionaries had now spent several months at the Bur- 
man court Dr. Price was in high favor with the monarch on 
account of his medical skill, while Mr. Judson had become 
feimiliarly acquainted with many of the high officers of the gov- 
ernment, and had oflen been noticed with marked curiosity and 
attention by the emperor himself. It was now, however, no 
longer necessary that he should remain at the capital, and he 
began to make preparations for returning to Rangoon in order 
to meet Mrs. Judson, who might soon be expected back from 
America. In taking leave of the members of the government, 
he was invited by more than one of them to return to Ava 
and settle there, and Prince M., a half brother of the king, 
specially pressed him to hasten back, and bring with him all the 
Christian Scriptures, and translate them into Burman ; '' for,"^ 
added he, '^ I wish to read them all." On going to take leave 
of the king, his mi\jesty asked him why he wished to go away, 
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■nd expressed his fear that the other teacher, Dr. Price, would 
be lonely and unhappy. On being infurmed that he was going 
ofllj for a short lime to bring bis wife, the female teacher, and 
hii goods, the king looked at him and ?aid, " Will you then 
come again ? Wlien you come again is it your intention to re- 
main permanently, or will you go hack and forth ns foreigners 
commonly do?" And on being answered that he intended to 
remain permanently, his nuijesty expressed his approbation. 

It was early in February, 1823, when Mr. Judson reached 
Rangoon, after a pass^e of seven days from Ava, He found 
that the little church had been again scattered by the extortions 
and persecutions of the government, under a new viceroy, who 
had succeeded the tolerant Myo-day-men. One of its members, 
a female of great excellence of character and of steadfast Chris- 
tian faith, had died during his absence, and, save those in his 
own immediate employ, the others had all removed from Ran- 
goon. Many of them, however, soon gathered around their 
teacher, and he immediately resumed such public labors as he 
deemed consistent with the safety of the mission, and devoted 
his time especially to completing the translation of the New 
Testament, and preparing an epitome of the Old Testament, 
which should contain a complete though brief summary of Scrip- 
ture history from the Creation to the coming of Christ, together 
with an abstract of the leading propliecies relating to the Mes- 
siah. Both of ihem were completed during the following sum- 
mer, and were received with the utmost ei^emess by the native 
Christians, even before they could be printed by Mr. Hough, who 
had left a portion of the Uurman types at Bengal. In this man- 
ner passed away the months at Rangoon till the arrival of Mrs. 
Judson and her fellow passengers, Mr. and Mrs. Wade, which 
took place, as we have already stated, in December, 1823. 

In this new condition of the mission, it was arranged that Mr, 
Hough and Mr, Wade, with their families, should remain at 
• Rangoon, and that Mr. and Mrs. Judson should proceed imme- 
diately to Avfl, and attempt to form a station there, beneath the 
favorable auspices which seemed to be secured by the medio*' 
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repntation of Dr. Price. -During the absence of Mr. Jadaon 
from Ava, the king had often spoken of him, and inquired whj 
he delayed his return so long ; and the queen had also express- 
ed a strong desire to see Mrs. Judson in her foreign dress. 
Their passage up the Irrawaddy was tedious and uncomfortable, 
being six weeks in length. They would often leave their boat 
and walk along the banks of the river, through villages in which 
a foreign female was a sight never before beheld. They were 
followed by crowds who were eager to witness the unwonted 
spectacle, yet in no case did they receive the slightest insult or 
rudeness. On their arrival at the golden city, they were soon 
able to prepare for themselves a residence, and to commence 
their missionary labors beneath the very eye of the monarch. 
IVIr. Judson preached on the Sabbath, and held worship in the 
Burman language every evening at bis own house, while Mrs. 
Judson opened a school for the instruction of such Burman girls 
as she could induce to join it. The king and queen were at 
this time absent from the capital, and all foreigners were re- 
garded with suspicion and treated with coolness by the minis- 
ters of state, on account of the war with the English government 
in India with which the country was now threatened. This, 
however, did not prevent some of their former friends from re- 
viving their previous acquaintance with them, and Mrs. Judson, 
immediately on her arrival, was visited and welcomed to the 
capital by the lady of the former viceroy of Bangoon — now a 
widow, living in retirement from the court, having lost by the 
death of her husband all the power and rank she had before 
possessed. 

In a few months after the return of the missionaries to Ava, 
the government was formally removed, with great pomp and 
ceremony, to that city. The king and the royal family, who for 
two years had been living at Ava, in order to superintend the 
erection of a new palace, about the time of Mr. Judson's return 
went back to Amarapura, for the purpose of making the transfer 
of the golden presence from one city to the other as striking 
and impressive as possible. The ceremonial was one of unusaal 
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Splendor and magnificenM, and presented a scene well cal- 
ralated to fill tlie imagination with the sublimcBt conceptiona 
of oriental grandeur and wealth. There were the great officers 
I of Blate, the woongyees and otwenwoons, in their robes of of- 
i fice, the saupwars of conquered provinces, with Iheir troops 
■ of attendants, Leroes who had been distinguished in the wars 
j of the empire, and people of every degree, to the number of 
I handreds of thousands, who had assembled to do homage to the 
stem monarch of the land and sea, the master of life and death, 
and lord of the celestial elephant. Shouts and acclamations 
rent the air as the imperial retinue approached the gales of the 
Golden City. At the head of the proeession, and the most con- 
spicuous and beautiful object which it presented, camo (he white 
elephant, with his numerous suite, an object of Burman ado- 
ration, covered with jewels and ornaments of gold ; next were 
fcen the king and queen in plain attire, the only persona in 
all the throng who appeared unadorned ; following these were 
llie great councillors, both public and private, and the viceroys 
of provinces and cities, who had come with llieir retinues from 
the remotest confines of the empire to offer fealty to the mon- 
arch, and lo swell the grandeur of the festival. 

Amidst this splendid array of all the insignia of power and 
majesty, ihe king took possession of the new palace, and re- 
eslabligbed the imperial government in its ancient seat at Ava. 
The missionaries, with a few European residents at the capital, 
gased with wonder npon this unwonted display of grotesque 
magnificence, made lo gratify the pride of the Burman monarch. 
They were not noticed by the royal pair, and, although Mr. Jud- 
son occasionally visited the palace, yet no inquiry was ever made 
for the female teacher whom the queen had formerly espressed 
her desire to see in her foreign dress. It was not long before 
an order was issued that no European should enter the palace, 
and in a few days afterwards the tiding of the approaching 
war, whicL had hitherto been brought only in uncertain rumors, 
were fully confirmed by intelligence that an English fleet bad 
arrived in the river, and lliat Rangoon had already faUaa \aW 
Iheir handn. 7 * 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

War between the Burmans and the English. — Capture of Rangoon. — Perils of 
Messrs. Hough and Wade, and their Families. — Adrance of the English to- 
wards Ava. — Imprisonment of the Missionaries there. — Their removal to 
Onng-pen-la. — Their protracted Sufferings. — Heroic Services of Mrs. Jud- 
son. — Liberation of the Missionaries. — Their Agency in NegotiationB with 
the English. — Reception of Mr. and Mrs. Judson by Sir Archibald Campbell. 
— Their return to Rangoon. — The Mission removed to Amherst. — Mr. 
Judson joins the English Embassy to Ava. — Death of Mrs. Judson. 

The war which now broke out between the Burman govern- 
ment and that of the English in Bengal, forms an important 
era in the history of the mission. Its first effect was to put an end 
to the labors of the missionaries, and to involve them in unspeak- 
ble sufferings ; yet, in accordance with a mysterious though be- 
neficent law of human affairs, its ultimate issues have undoubt- 
edly proved favorable, not only to the interests of our own par- 
ticular mission, but also to the further extension of Christian 
civilization among the thickly-peopled countries of eastern India. 
The war had its origin in feuds which had long existed on the 
frontiers of Chittagong. They were such as commonly spring 
up along the borders of opposite and neighboring jurisdictions, 
but were rendered unusually violent among the Burmans by 
their jealousy of the wide extension of British power. Some 
criminals and disaffected persons had escaped from the Burman 
territory to that of Chittagong, where, as was alleged, they 
were protected by the English government. The king, exas- 
perated by the troubles which he thus experienced, and count- 
ing on the rising of several of the neighboring provinces that 
wished to throw off the British yoke, raised an army of thirty 
thousand men, under Bandula, his greatest warrior, and was 
preparing to make war on the governor-general, whom he felt 
sure of bringing speedily to the terms he desired. In this state 
of affairs the English determined to anticipate the Burman in- 
vasion, and to avail themselves of the advantage of beginning 
the war, which it was thought could now no longer be averted* 
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On Ilie 10th of May, 1824, the English transports suddenly 
appeared in Rangoon river and landed the forces of the gov- 
ernor-general, consisting of European troops and sepoys, under 
Ihe command of Sir Archibald Campbell. Kangoon fell an 
easy and almost unresisting prey to their attack, and the intelli- 
gence of its fall was the first intimation of the commencement of 
liostilities that reached the court at Ava. They were surprised 
but not alarmed. They regai'ded it as a sudden incursion which 
might easily be repelled, and were only apprehensive that the 
English would escape from the river before the ivai' boats 
could reach them, and chastise tliem as they deserved- Army 
after army was raised and march*)d from the capital, with all 
the demonstrations of foolish confidence and absurd conceit 
which belong to the movements of barbarian wariiors. One of 
the generals bore wiili him golden fetters, with which he was to 
chain the governor of India ; and another was commissioned by 
persons connected with the government to bring them home 
some white strangers, to row their boats or to manage their 
horses — so confident were the officers of state of the triumph of 
the Burman arms.* The armies often fought bravely, and 
heroically vindicated the claim of their countrymen to be con- 
sidered superior to the other races of India ; but they were 
defeated in nearly every encounter in which they were engaged. 
The English after the capture of Kangoon were at first greatly 
embaiTassed by the incompleteness of their preparations for 
prosecuting the war, and suffered exceedingly from the want of 
suitable provisions, and from diseases incident to the season. 
After the lapse of neaily a year, during which they had been 

•The Banniuii at this time had never come hito CDlliBion -with the English, 
— Ihey hart UiB most eitraragant ideaj of their own invincibility, and iniQg- 

mniti snbjcBt W the British power. The Xing of Burnmh is tanght loconaidec 
hlmtelf tlie Erenteit potEntale of the earth. He told Captain Canning, nn Etig- 
liih envoy to Ava in IGIO, that if the Idnj; of Great Britain had bnt sent foF 
bii asilitnnce in the war with Napoleon, be wonld very soon have placed all 
France at his disposal. The htimliiatioD of this ahsord national pride may 
have becD one of the beel resolla of the Boimew war. 



often annoyed by Burroan valor, tlie army proceeded up the 
Irrawaddy, and elowly but steadily pushed their advance to- 
wards the impeiiul capitaL They stormed and captured towu 
after town along the banks of the river, while Sir Archibald 
Campbell, at every step of their progress, offered proposak for 
peace, which were unifonnly rejected with disdain by the Bur- 
man monarch. At Fugan, one of the oldest and most sacred 
cities of the empire, another numerous army was destroyed, and 
scarcely a stronghold now remained ^between the capital and the 
advancing columns of the triumphant English. The court and 
the city of Ava were in consternation at the approach of an 
enemy that had captured the strongest fortresses, and routed 
and slain the bravest and most renowned generals of the em* 
pire. The king now determined to accept the terms which the 
English general had often proposed, and a treaty of peace was 
concluded at Yandabo, the place at which the army was en- 
camped. By the terms of this treaty the provinces of Arracan, 
Maulmain, Tavoy, and Mergui, togetlier with a part of Marta- 
ban, were to be ceded to the English, and 5,000,000 of rupees* 
wore to be paid by the Burraans towards defraying the expenses 
of the war. The treaty was signed on the 24th of February, 
1826, and early in March, nearly two years after the commence- 
ment of hostilities, the English army was withdrawn from the 
advanced posts which it had occupied, and proceeded down the 

From this brief outline of the public events of the Burman 
war, let us now torn to contemplate the changes which they 
wrought in the fortunes of the mission, and the scenes of suffer- 
ing and peril into which they introduced the missionaries. 

At the time when the sudden approach of the English fleet 
was reported at Rangoon, Messrs, Hough and Wade, wilh their 
families, were the occupants of the mission house at that station- 
In the universal consternation which was created by this intelli- 
gence, the government issued an order that all persons in Ran- 

* Mora thSQ 13,400,000. 
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pon wearing a hat should be immediately nrrested. Messrs. 
Hongh and Wade were seized, with other European residents 
of the town, and hurried away to the prison, wliere tliey were 
chained together and placed in close confinement under the 
charge of armed keepers. On the following morning the fleet 
had arrived just below Rangoon, and the keepers were ordered 
to put them to death so soon as the first gun should be fired 
upon the town. But no sooner did tlie firing commettce tlian, 
fortunately for the prisonera, the Eurman guard, smitten with 
fear, hid themselves in a corner of the prison, and, as the shot 
fell thick and fast around them, they broke open the doors and 
precipitately fled. Soon, however, the firing from the ships 
ceased, and when the prisoners were hoping to hear the ap- 
proach of the English lo liberate them, the prison was entered 
by fifty Burmans, who stripped the wretched captiies of most 
of their clothes, bound them tight with cords, and hurried them 
at the point of their speara to a place where criminals were tried 
and executed. Here their bodies were bent forward, and the 
executioner, who, with his spotted face, stood ready at hand, 
was ordered to behead them. 

Mr. Hough, being the only one among them who was entirely 
familiar with the language, alone understood the order, and be- 
sought the yahwoon lo stay the execution, and send him on 
board the frigate to entreat the English commander to cease 
firing upon the town. The petition was seconded by ihe lin- 
guists of the court, and the yahwoon assented, at the same time 
declaring that if the English fired again there should be no 
reprieve. Scarcely had he uttered this threat when several 
shot fell very near the place where they were assembled. The 
whole company, the yahwoon with the rest, fled as rapidly as 
possible, taking care however to drive the prisoners before them, 
the distance of a mile and a half from the town, where they 
halted, and the petition of Mr. Hough was renewed. He was 
at length sent on board the frigate that bore the Enghsli flag, 
amid the most fearful threatenings to himself and the others 
in case he should not succeed. The remaining if fiaoti^i^i 'fl^tft 
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confined in a strong building near the great pagoda, where they 
spent the night, loaded with irons, and in the utmost anxitty 
lest both they, and tlieir families in KaugouD, might at any mo- 
ment fall vietima to the cruel vengeance of the Burman officers. 
On the following day, the third after their arrest, the English 
landed and liberated them from their painful and pevilous con- 
finement. 

During this period of anxiety and alarm, the ladies of the 
mission, deprived of their protectors, tliough not placed under 
formal arrest, were exposed to the cruel persecutions of their 
enemies. Most of the Burman converts, on the arrest of the 
teachers, fled with their families to the jungle, but Moung Shwa- 
ba remained at the mission house till Mrs. Hough and Mrs. 
Wade were obliged to seek for safety in some less exposed situ- 
ation. They disguised themselves as Burmans, and after being 
twice driven by a Portuguese priest from the doors of the chapel 
and the house in which they sought an atiylam, they concealed 
tliemselves in a bamboo shed, where they remained in safety, 
though constantly sought for by the Burman rabble, and expo- 
sed to the cannon balls which were falling all around them, till 
they were rescued by the English officers and placed under 
the protection of their friends. 

After the taking of Rangoon, the place was completely de- 
Eerled by the Bnrmans ; the market was destroyed, and suitable 
provisions could not be obtained at any price. The rainy sea- 
son was just commencing, and a violent fever broke out among 
the troopK, and, before they had advanced a step into the 
country, hurried thousands of them into the grare. It also 
attacked Mr. and Mrs. Wade, but in a less malignant form. So 
soon as they had sufficiently recovered from its power, they 
embarked with Mr. and Mrs. Hough for Calcutta, where they 
all remained during the continuance of the war, engaged in the 
study of the language and in the publication of a Burman dic- 
tionary, compiled from the collections of Burman words which 
had been made by Messrs. Judson and Colman, and by Dr. 
Carey and his associates at Serampore, 
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The intelligence of ihe fall of Rangoon was conimunicaled to 
(he imperial court at Ava on ihe 23d of May, about two weeks 
sAer it had taken place. All was confusion and excitement at 
the capital. An army of ten thousand men was immediately 
raised and despatched to chastise the invaders and drive them 
from llie country, and the government began lo inquire into the 
cause of this so sudden arrival of the white strangers. Tho 
idea that there were spies in the country did not fail to suggest 
itself lo the mind^ of the jealous Burman officers, and three 
English gentlemen, who were residenls at the capital, were im- 
medialely placed under arrest. These gentlemen did not con- 
ceal Ihe fact that they were aware of the intended invasion of 
the English, and they were accordingly detained in confinement, 
which was made more rigorous a^ the hostile army advanced fur- 
ther into the country. Long before the commencement of hostil- 
ities, Ihe mi^ionaries had taken pains to assure the Burman min* 
isters of state that tliey were Americans, and not subjects of the 
l^nglish king, as they were very generally thought to be, in con- 
sequence of the identity of their language and modes of life." 
But the Burmans eilher did not believe, or they refused to allow 
the discrimination, but visited upon them the full vengeance of 
their jealous and distrustful spirits. It was ascertained that one 
of the English gentlemen had an account with Ihe missionaries, 
and was in the habit of paying them sums of money. The offi- 
cers, knowing nothing of Our system of banking and exchange, 
concluded it could only be for services rendered the Engli=li, 
and reported Ihe fact to the king, who, in an angry tone, ordered 
that the two foreign teachers should also be arrested. 

It was on the 8th of June, 1824, that a company of Burmans, 

• Mr. JndHm, in a deposition made to Mr. Crawfnrd, envoy from Ihfl gOT- 
enior general of India lo tha court of A«a, in 1816, says, " The Burmeao are 
oToplninn tbtit all wliite men.eicept the French, are anbjects of the king 
df S.ng\aa6. Since the overthrow of the emperor Napoleon, Ihey eren 1>b- 
lieve that Francs has become a psrt of England's dominions." "Tho Ameri- 
ctDf," be adds, " were peculiarlj liable lo be confoonded with the English, 
from speating [he same huiguage." ~ Craafw^i Joumai of the iWnwj, TOL 
S, p. 8J. 
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headed by an officer, and attended b j a ^ spotted-faced son of the 
prison,"* came to the mission house, and, in the presence of Mrs. 
Judson, seized her husband and Dr. Price, and after binding 
them tight ivith cords, drove them away to the court house. 
From this place they were hurried, by order of the king, with- 
out examination, to a loathsome dungeon, known as *^ the death 
prison," where along with the other foreigners they were con- 
fined, each loaded with three pairs of fetters and fastened to a 
long pole, so as to be incapable of moving. Meanwhile, Mrs. 
Judson was shut up in her house, deprived of her furniture and 
of most of her articles of property, and watched for several days 
by an unfeeling guard, to whose rapacious extortions and brutid 
annoyances she was constantly exposed, without being able to 
make any exertion for the liberation of the prisoners, or the 
mitigation of their cruel sentence. She, however, at length suc- 
ceeded in addressing a petition to the governor of the city, who 
had the prisoners in charge. By a present of one hundred dol- 
lars to his subordinate officer, their condition was somewhat 
meliorated, and by the unwearied perseverance of Mrs. Judson, 
and her affecting appeals to the sympathies of the governor, he 
was induced to grant her occasional permission to go to the 
prison, and at length to build for herself a bamboo shed in the 
prison yard, where she took up her abode, in order that she 
might prepare food for the prisoners, and otherwise minister to 
their necessities. 

At the end of nine months, they were suddenly removed 
from Ava to Amarapura, and thence to a wretched place several 
miles beyond, called Oung^pen-la, where it was arranged that 
they should be put to death in the presence of the pakah-woon, 
as a kind of sacrifice in honor of his taking command of a new 

* In Bormali, tho executioners are a class by themselves, hated and shoi^ 
ned by all others. They are reprieved felons, bound in service to the prisons, 
and marked by a tattooed circle on their cheeks, and often by the name of 
their crime tattooed on their breasts. — Jfofcom'* Traveh in South Eastern In- 
tUa^ vol. 1, p. 212. 

The one here referred to was marked with the Burman word * Lt^^kai ' of 
*Mtn-killer.» * 
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army of fifty ihousand men aboat to march against the English. 
This aanguinary chief had been raised from a Iqw condition to 
the rank of woongyee ; but in the height of his power, just as 
he was about to march at the head of the army he had mustered, 
he fell into disgrace, was charged with treason, and executed at 
an bourns notice, ¥rith the unqualified approbation of all classes 
of people at Ava* EUs timely execution saved the missionaries 
from the finte which hung over them, and they were left uncared 
for in the miserable cells of Oung'pen-la, till the near approach 
of the English to the capital induced the king to send for Mr. 
Jadson, to accompany the embassy that was about to start for 
the English cainp, for the purpose of averting the destruction 
that now threatened the Golden City. 

During all this gloomy period of a year and a half Mrs. Judson 
IbUowed them from prison to prison, beneath the darkness of 
night and the burning sun of noon-day, bearing in her arms her 
infant daughter, — the child of sorrow and misfortune, who was 
bom after the imprisonment of its father, — procuring for them 
food which Burman policy never supplies to prisoners, and 
perpetually interceding for them with their successive keepers, 
with the governor of the city, with the kinsmen of the monarch, 
and the members of the royal household. More than once the 
qaeen's brother gave orders that they should be privately put 
to death ; but such was the influence which Mrs. Judson pos- 
sessed over the mind of the governor, that he evaded the order 
each time it was given, and assured her that for her sake he 
would not execute her husband, even thou^ he was obliged 
to execute all the others. And when at last they were to be 
taken from his jurisdiction and driven to the horrid prison-house 
of Oung-pen-la, at the command of the pakah-woon, the old 
man humanely summoned Mrs. Judson from the prison where 
he had permitted her to go and sit with her husband, in order 
that she might be spared the pangs of a separation which he 
had not the power to prevent. Her own pen has traced, in lines 
that will never be forgotten by those who read theifl, the affect- 
ing history of the dismal days and nights of her lxu&b«aDL^% 
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captivity. We follow her alike with admiration and the deepest 
Bympathy as she takes her solitary way fi-om Aya, at first in a 
boat upon the river and then in a Burman oart, in searcli of the 
unknovm place to which the priaonera have been carried. At 
length, overcome with fatigue, with exposure, and the bitter 
pangs of hope deferred, we see her in a comfortless cabin, pros- 
trate with disease and brought lo the very "gat«B of death, — 
while her infant is carried about the village by its father in the 
hours of his occasional liberation, to be nourished by such Bur- 
man mothers aa might have compassion on its helplcsB necessities. 

Such is a single ecene from this melancholy record of mis- 
sionary suffering. History has not recorded, poetry itself has 
seldom portrayed, a more affecting exhibition of Christian forti- 
tude, of female heroism, and all the noble and generous qualities 
■which constitute the dignity and glory of woman. In the midst 
of sickness and danger, and every calamity which can crush 
the human heart, she presented a character equal to the sternest 
trial, and an address and a fertility of reaourcea which gave her 
an ascendency over the minds of her most cruel enemies, and 
alone saved the missionaries and their fellow captives from the 
terrible doom which constantly awaited them. Day ailer day 
and amid the lonely hours of night was she employed in concili- 
ating the favor of their keepers, and in devising plans for their 
release, or the alleviation of their captivity. Sometimes, she 
confessea, her thoughts would wander for a brief interval lo 
America and the beloved friends of her better days; "but for 
nearly a year and a hal^ so entirely engrossed was every thought 
with present scenes and sufferings, that she seldom reflected on 
a single occurrence of her former life, or recollected that she 
Lad a friend in existence out of Ava." 

The negotiations which had been commenced in the winter 
of 1826 were conducted, from beginning to end, by (he aid of 
Mr. Judson and Dr. Price, though they were often interrupted 
or entirely broken off by the caprice and jealousy of the Bur- 
man monarch and his officers. The king placed no confidence 
in the English, and, at several stages of their advance, sent com- 
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missioners to induce the general. Sir Archibald Campbell, lo 
abate bis demands and otherwise to alter tlic terms which he bad 
uniformly proposed as the ba^is of peace. At length, to the 
utmost disappoinlraent and dismay of the Burmans, their last 
army, which had been raised with many protestations of certain 
Ticlory, was totally routed at Pugan, a city endeared to the 
people by its ancient shrines, and deemed impregnable by 
its strong fortifications ; and the defeated general, wlio fled to 
Ava, was driven in disgrace from the presence of bia despotic 
master, and ordered to be immediately put to death. The 
English army, which had steadily advanced almost without re- 
pulse from the capture of Eangoon, was now encamped at 
Tandabo, within forty miles of Ava, and was already threaten- 
ing the capital itself. The king was convinced that he could 
no longer escape the humiliating necessity of paying the entire 
sum which had been demanded, and with ill-disguised mortifi- 
cation he hastened to send forward the first instalment tmder 
cover of night, in order to conceal as far as possible its payment 
from the people, Mr. Judson and Dr. Price, who had been re- 
peatedly sent to the camp of the English commander to ask a. 
modification of the terras which be demanded, were now com- 
pelled to go i^in ivith the ofiicers who bore the money. The 
European prisoners were all released by the conditions of the 
treaty, and the cruet incarceration of the missionaries was thus 
brought to a close. So important were the services which they 
had rendered the government in negotiating the pence, that 
they were earnestly invited to remain nt the capital, and were 
assured that they should be promoted and become great men. 
Dr. Price was subseriuently induced to accept the proposals of 
the king; but Mr. and Mrs. Judson determined without delay 
to leave tlie place which, before all others on earth, might well 
seem to them the chosen abode of despotism and cruelty, and 
repair to the English camp, to which they had been kindly in- 
vited by Sir Archibald Campbell. 

Mrs. Judson, to whose touching letter to her "brother, Dr. 
Elnathan Judson, we are indebted for moat of the foTft^'sfi'jj 
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facta and views, thus records her departure from Ara, and her 
obligations to the English commander ' It was on a cool, 
moonlight evening in the month of March that, wilh hearts 
filled with gratitude to God, and overilowmg with joy at our 
prospects, we passed down the Irran-addv, surrounded by six 
or eight golden boats, and accompanied by all ve had on earth. 
We now, for the first lime for nioi'e than a year and a half, felt 
that we were free, and no longer subject to the opprcMive yoke 
of the Burmese. And with what sensations of delight, on the 
next morning, did I behold the masts of the steamboat, — the 
Eiire presage of being within the bounds of civilized life ! . . . 
We feel that our obligations to Genei-al Campbell can never bo 
cancelled. Our final release from Ava, and our recovering all 
theproperty that had there been taken, were owing entirely to hia 
etforls. Ilia aubsequent hospitality and kind attention to the 
accommodations for our passage to Biingoon have lef^an indeli- 
ble impression on our minds, and can never be forgollen." 

In the long absence of the missionaries the little flock of dis- 
ciples at Rangoon had become widely scattered, as sheep with- 
out a shepherd. Many hud been driven by tlie tumults of the 
times far into the jungles of the interior; some had died; 
others met the missionaries as they descended the river, over- 
joyed at their deliverance from captivity, and prepared to follow 
them whithersoever they should go. Moung Shwa-ba, faithful 
through every advereity, alone dwelt at the mission house, await- 
ing the return of the teachers. On their arrival at Rangoon, 
Mr. Judson accepted the invitation of Mr, Crawfurd, the com- 
missioner of Lord Amherst, at that titae governor-general of 
India, to accompany him on a tour of observation to several of 
the districts which, by the recent treaty, had been ceded to the 
English government. They proceeded up the Salwen, or 
Martaban river, and at a point on the eastern bank, not far 
from its mouth, they fixed on the site for a town, which was 
designed to be henceforth the capital of the English posses- 
sions in Burmah, The spot received the name of Amherst, in 
honor of the governor-general, and was set apart aa the future 
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Hat of a milized and Chriatian gOTerninent, with appropriate 
c«r«moiitG3, and with reiigious services which were couducted 
by Mr, Judaon. Here he determined to remove his family, and 
to plant a new missionary station, where, heneatli the broad 
prolection of the British flag, he and his coadjutors in the mia- 
sion might preach the gospel and labor for the salvation of men, 
mibarmed by Burman power. 

No sooner, ho\yever, had the mission hecome fairly established 
at Amherst, than Mr. Judson was earnestly solicited to accom- 
pany, as translator, the embassy which Mr. Crawford was di- 
rected to undertake to the court of Ava, for the purpose of ne- 
gotiating a commtrciat treaty with the government. He at first 
declined the appointment, but on being assured by the commis- 
sioner that he would use his utmost endeavors to have inserted in 
the treaty a clause for securing religious toleration — the great 
object for which he had toiled so long — he at length decided to 
accept the office and join the embassy, which it was thought 
would require an absence of only four or five months from 
the mission. Leaving Mrs. Judson and her infant daughter 
quietly settled in the house of the civil superintendent at Am- 
herst, he sailed for Rangoon on the 5th of July, and after 
considerable delay proceeded again up tiia Irrawaddy to the 
Burman capital. The manner in which the embassy was re- 
ceived at Ava, and the character of the negotiatioas, all singu- 
larly illustrative of oriental life, together with an account of the 
services of Mr. Judson, have been fully set forth in the jour- 
nal of the embassy by the excellent coramissioner, Mr. Crawfurd. 
The Burman king, however, refused to grant any legal tolera- 
tion to the religion of tlie strangers, choosing to confine himself, 
in all the stipulalions of the treaty, exclusively to the interests 
and relations of commerce. The hope which had alone induced 
Mr. Judson to accompany the embassy was thus entirely frus- 
trated, and the disappointment was made the more painful by the 
tedions delays which protracted his absence from the mission 
far beyond his original anticipations. • 

It was while thus detained at Ava that he received ttia Gad. 



tidings of the death of Mrs. JudsoD. A remittent fever hnd 
Bettleii on her constitution, already enfeehled by suffering and 
disease, and she died oa the 24th of October, 1826, umid the 
universal sorrow alike of the English residents at Amherst :m<l 
of the native Christians who had gathered around her at her 
new home. So soon as he could release liimself fi'om his en* 
gagementa with the embassy, Mr. Judson relumed to Rangoon 
and hastened to Amherst, that he might again elasp in his cm- 
brace his now mothertesa babe, and glean some tidings of the 
latest moments of his departed wife. He arrived at his desolate 
home on the 24tb of Jannary, and found his daughter already 
fading with the disease that soon hurried her anay lo rust with 
her mother. From the attendant physician he learned all that 
could be known of Mrs. Judson's sitkness, and received the as- 
surance that she was faithfully cared for by those who watched 
around her bed. The native Christians also related to him her 
parting conversations, and the words of love and piety which sjie 
directed them to repeat to the absent teacher. Mr, and Mrs. 
Wade bad already arrived at Amherst, and were continuing the 
missionary school which Sirs. Judson had commenced; but the 
mission was still shrouded in gloom, and its now solitary foun- 
der, though inured to privation and suffering, was overwhelmed 
with affliction. Humanity knows no keener anguish than that 
of blighted and broken affections ; and when Mr. Judson again 
settled at Amherst, amid the memorials of ruined hopes and 
joys, it is not strange that he entered with diminished interest 
upon the work of the mission. " The life which made his own 
life pleasant was at an end, and the gates of death seemed 
closed Hpon lus earthly prospects." 

Mrs. Judson was buried at Amherst, and beside her grave 
sleeps her infant daughter, who survived her hut a few weeks. 
The spot is marked by an appropriate though humble memorial, 
on which ia inscribed tlie affecting story of those who sleep be- 
neath. It will be rendered forever sacred to Christians in every 
land by the memory of one in whom genius and heroism and 
piety were combined with the highest graces both of person 
sad of character. 
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J DuRiNO the period embraced in iLe foregoing chapter, many 
I important changes had taken place in the domestic condition 
of the Board of Miuingers of iho Convention in the United 
Slates, a few of ivliich require a passing notice on account 
of their connection with subsequent events. The seat of ihs 
' business transactions of the Board, with the residence of its ex- 
ecutive officers, was at first at Pliiladelpliia, but afler the estab- 
lishment of the Columbian College at Washington it was remov- 
ed to dial city, in order to allow the Rev. Dr. Staughton to bold 
the olBce of President of the College, and at the same time per- 
form his duties as Corresponding Secretary of the Board. 
Jlany inconveniences, however, were experienced, especially in 
tlie management of the foreign missions, in consequence of 
the remoteness of Washington from the principal sea-ports of 
the country. At the triennial meeting of the Convention ia 
IH'23, the charter wiiich had been previously granted by the 
Itgislature of Pennsylvania was formally adopted, and what 
wiis before only a voluntary association became a corporate 
body recognized by the laws of the land. In the following 
year the Board, impressed with the embarrassments which at- 
tended its present location and modes of transacting business, 
resolved to transfer the management of the Burman Mission to 
the care of an executive committee at Boston; and in 1826 
Dr. Staughton resigned the office of secretary, and the seat of 
the entire operations of the Board was fixed at that city. At 
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the same time Rev. Lucius Bolles, d. ». was appointed Corres- 
pondiag Secretary in llie place of Dr. Staughtan, and Hon, 
Heman Lincoln was appointed Treasurer. 

The resignation of Rev. Dr. Slaughton withdrew from the 
immediate management of the missions one of their earliest and 
most efficient friends. Born in England, and there ordained 
to the ministry of the gospel, he had heen present at ]tettering 
in 17U2, at the celebrated meeting of Baptist ministers, at which 
was formed the " Society for Propagating the Gospel among 
the Heathen," and his name stands among the earliest of thofie 
who signed its constitution and contrihuted to its support. In 
the fraternal intercourse of his native land he breathed the spirit 
which then animated the bosoms of Carey and Fuller, of Ey- 
land and Pearcej and on coming to America Ue still cherished 
the same generous and philanthropic views. He had participated 
in the organization of the General Convention, and from its com- 
mencement, in 1814, he had held the office of corresponding 
secretary, in which, with a discreet and coucitiatory spirit, he 
had conducted the correspondence, shaped the counsels, and 
superintended the concerns of the Board, while, with an elo- 
quence that lent a charm to every subject on which he spoke, 
he had advocated the claims of the missions among the churches 
of every portion of the country. During almost the entire 
period of Ilia official connection with the Board, his services 
were wholly gratuitous, and though often extending fer beyond 
the demands of official duty, they were performed with a 
fidelity and self-sacrifice which have never been surpassed. 
The early character of our missionary organization, and the 
rapidity with which it conquered the prejudices and secured 
the increasing cooperation of individuals and churches in every 
State of the Union, are in a great degree to be ascribed to the 
labor, the zeal, and the eloquence of this first corresponding 
secretary of the Convention. 

For more than two years the missionaries who had remained 
in Burmah were cut off from all communication with their breth- 
ren in America, or indeed with every part of the civilized world. 
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It iras a period of the utmost anxiety and suspense to the friends 
of the missioa both in Europe and America, Month after 
moDth passed slowly away, but brought no tidings of iheir fate, 
and nothing hut a strong faitli in the protecting providence of 
God prevented the members of the Board from abandoning all 
hope of their safety. And when at length the clouds of ivar 
were lifted from the horizon, and the news of their deliverance 
from captivity was received in America, it produced a thrill of 
gratitude and joy in all Christian hearts. The story of their 
privations and sufferings was repeated from the pulpit and read 
by the fireside, every where exciting the deepest sympathy. 
The duty of reinforcing a missionary band whose members had 
suffered so much from heathen cruelty was strongly felt among 
all the churches, and a desire to engage in the sacred work 
was enkindled in the mindi of several young men who were 
preparing for the ministry of the gospel. Some of these soon 
afWrwards offered themselves to the Board and were appointed 
missionaries. The enterprise began to assume a new aspect; 
new fields of missionary exertion were opened, and new facilities 
were presented for preaching the gospel among the people of 
Burmah. 

By the terms of the trealy which had been ratified between 
the English government and the Barman, a considerable tem'lo- 
ry was ceded to the English aa an indemnity for the expenses 
of the war. As Iho Burman monarch had refused to add to tlie 
slipnlations of the treaty any guaranty for the toleration of 
Christianity among his own subjects, it was decided by the mis- 
sionaries to confine their labors for the present at least, to Ihe 
districts which had been ceded lo the English. Accordingly 
Mr. and Mrs. Wade had already established themselves at Am- 
herst, where they were now joined by Mr. Judson. Dr, Price, 
who had accepted the proposal of the king to remain in his seri-ics 
as a physician, returned to Ava, where he established a school 
for the education of the sons of several families connected with 
Ihe court- lie galhered around him a large number of the young 
men of rank in the enpital, and began to teacti them ttv« to&- 
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ments of science, and at the same time to import to them the 
truths of religion. He also lectured in public before the high- 
est officers of the government on the leading principles of 
astronomy, and of such other sciences as would have a tendeucy 
gradually to undermine their faith in the dogmas of Buddhism; 
for these are as contradictory to the principles of true science 
as they are to the teachings of Christianity. His wide medi- 
cal reputation and his connection with the court afforded oppor- 
tunities for setting forth religious truth such as an ordinary 
missionary could not have, and high hopes were entertained of 
the results of his labors, lint ere he had realized any of his 
noble plans be fell a victim to a pulmonai-y consumption, and 
died at his post at Ava in February, 18^8. 

Early in 1827, Mr. and Mrs. Boardmaa joined the mission- 
aries at Amherst. They had received their appointment and 
sailed from the United Stales two years before, but in conse- " 
queace of the troubled condition of Burman affairs had re- 
mained in Calcutta, where they bad been engaged iu the study 
of the language and in other preparations for their work aa mis- 
sionaries. Amherst, which had been originally selected as the 
seat of the English government in Burmab, proved less conven- 
ient than was anticipated, and Sir Archibald Campbell soon 
decided to remove the head-quartei-s of the army to Maulmain, 
a considerable town on the east bank of the Salwen river, about 
twenty-five miles from its raouth. The former capital was 
already beginning to decline, a large part of the population hav- 
ing moved away with the troops, and it was decided by the mis- 
sionaries that Mr. Boardman should commence bis labors at 
Maulmain, while Mr. and Mrs. Wade were to remain at Amherst, 
and Mr, Judson was to divide his attention between the two 
stations, as their respective interests might require. The Eng- 
lish governor readily presented Mr. Boardman with a lot 
of land about a mile from the military cantonment, sufficiently 
large for the accommodation of the mission, on which he erect- 
ed a small bamboo cottage, and began the work of preaching to 
the natives. The hopes which this excellent missionary had 
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ehemshed for manj years seemed now to be fully realized, lie 
was dwelling in liia own cottage, with his family around liim, 
mil malcinf; known the truths of the gospel to the ignorant chil- 
dren of a dark and erticl idolatry. Hie dwelling slood in a se- 
duded though beautiful spot on the bank of the river, directly 
opposite the town of Martahan, now comparatively deserted and 
ibe resort of banditti and marauders who prowled through the 
neighboring villages and pillaged the houses of the inhabitants. 

Mr. and Mrs. Boardnian were scarcely settled in their new 
home, when their house was visited in the night by a parly of 
these robbers. Their tmnka were broken open and rifled of 
their contents, and nearly every thing valuable in their posses- 
■ion was carried aiyy. The thin walla of matting within which 
they slept could afford no protection from tlie attacks cither of 
robbers or of wild beasts, and they were often startled from their 
slumbera by the loud tumult of marauders seeking for plunder, 
or the fierce growl of the tiger that seemed just ready to spring 
into their very room. After the visit of the robbers, Sir Arch- 
ibald Campheli sent them two sepoys to guard their premises, 
and a3 new houses constantly sprang up around them, Ihey 
henceforth dwelt in comparative security. They were encour- 
aged by the visits of many respectable natives who came, from 
one motive or another, to inquire concerning the new religion. 
In addition to his holding service on the Sabbath and conversing 
as well as fao was able with the visiters who came to his houses 
Mr. Boardman opened a school for lioys and Mrs. Boardraan one 
for girls ; and to these Ihey daily gave a portion of their atten- 
tion. Most of the pitpiis in both of the schools were children 
of the native Christian?, some of whom had already learned 
the leading facts of Scripture history from the teachings of their 
parents. The schools however were intended to embrace such 
oihers as could be induced to join them, and were regarded by 
the missionaries as important means of improving the religious 
condition of the people. 

In November, 1827, the population of Amherst had bccoms 
60 far reduced that the missionaries who were stationed there 



deterrained on removing to Maulmain, whicb, though but two 
years since an unoccupied jungle, was already the cliief city of 
ihe English provinces, and now numbered a populiuion of nearly 
twenty thouaand. Many of the Cliristian families actompanietl 
them, and the school of Mrs. Wade was united wiih that of Mrs. 
Boardman at Maulmain, and the two were placed under the 
common charge of both these ladiea, and were attended with the 
most gratifying success. Two zayais were soon after erected, 
one for Mr. Wade, on the public road about half a mile south, 
the other for Mr. Jiidson, in a populous part of the city about 
two miles and a half north of the mission house. There the 
two missionaries would sit through Ihe livelong day, engaged in 
Huch studies as they were able to pi'oseculoBbut especially con- 
versing upon the doctrines of Christianily with the visiters who 
soon came to Ihem in great numbers. To these two places of 
religious leaching it was Boon determined to add a third, which 
should be a kind of reading zayat, to which those who could 
not read the Burman Scriptures might resort and hear thctn 
read. To this zayat Moung Shwa-ba and M,oung Ing, two of 
the early converts at Rangoon, were assigned, and there they 
alternately read the sacred Scriptures to all who would hear. 

From the reports of (he missionaries at this period, their la- 
bors appear to have been arranged in several distinct classes, 
each of which had a character and a sphere of its own. The 
iSrst and most important of these was the public worship of the 
Sabbath, This was attended by the members of the mission, the 
scholars, the native converts and inquirers, and such other per- 
sona as might come in. The asaembly would vary from twenty 
to seventy or more. The second waa Ihe daily evening wor- 
ship at the mission house. At this twenty persons were usually 
present, being principally (he scholars and the native Christians 
who lived around the enclosure. After worship, one of the 
missionaries would spend the remainder of the evening in re- 
ligious conversation with the men wlio chose to remain, while 
the women would repair to the room of Mi-s. Wade, to be in- 
slTDcted by her. The third waa the schools of Mr. Boardman 
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for boys, and of Mrs. Boartlman and BIrs. Wade for girb. The 
foarth was aftendance at the zayale which Lad been estab- 
lished, and lo wliith the people were in the liabit of daily 
resorting in great numbers, to converse with the i 
or to hear the Scriptures read by the native 

The permanent collection of so many of the a 
single elation was not approved by tiie Board, or deemed de- 
sirable by the missionaries themselves. In accordance there- 
fore with instructions received from the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, it was decided that Mr. and Mrs. Boardinan should re- 
move lo Tavoy, the chief town of the province of Tavoy. It 
is situated on a river of -the same name, about thirty-tive miles 
from ihe sea, and one hundred and fifty miles south of ilaul- 
main, and had at this time a population of upwards of nine 
ihouennd, of whom six thou.sand were Burmans. 

The city itself is one of the leading strongholds of the reli- 
gion of Gaudama, and when Mr. Boardman took up his abode 
there in April, 1828, it was the residence of two hundred 
priests. Temples and shrines dedicated to heathen worship 
arose in every part of the city, and as tlie missionary wandered 
through its regular ahd well-armnged streets in search of a 
eiie whereon lo build a zayat and a mission house, he could 
find scarcely a spot that was not crowded with emblems of 
idolatry. The largest pi^da of the city is about fifty feet in 
diameter and one huniLred and fifty feet in height; around it 
are others of smaller dimensions, wbicli, with the great pagoda, 
are all gilt from the summit to the base, and surmounted with 
an umbrella of iron, which is also loaded with gilding. In and 
around the enclosure which contains these numerous pagodas and 
shrines, stands an extensive and thickly-set grove of banyan 
and other sacred trees, intersected with paved foot-paths which 
lead to the various spots consecrated by the legends of religion. 
Every object that the eye rests upon is covered with the marks 
of idolatry, — with inscriptions and devices, the emblems of the 
fabled deity whom the city worships. 

On the days which ore set apart for religious observances 
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ihe grove is crowded with Burmans, wlio perform the rites of 
iheir saperstition beneath the solemn shade of the banjan, while 
the women festoon its branching tronks with lilies and flowers^ 
of every hue, which they bring as offerings to propitiate the 
divinity. Blending with the picturesque and sombre beauty of 
the scene is heard the sound of innumerable bells, which are 
hung around the spires of the larger pagodas, and which, when 
moved by the slightest breeze, ring out their thousand varying 
chimes, and seem to summon from afar the people of the vales 
and the mountains to the observances of their ancient supersti- 
tion. Tavoy alone contains nearly a thousand pagodas, besides 
great numbers which crown the hill-tops and eminences in the 
surrounding country. 

Thus given to idolatry, even beyond most other portions of 
the empire, was the ancient city to which Mr. Boardman re- 
moved, and where he now began to make known for the first 
time the truths of Christianity. He was kindly received and 
hospitably entertained by Major Bumey, the Civil Superinten- 
dent of the district, tod, in ten days after his arrival, he had 
taken a house in the city and was receiving visits from the in- 
habitants. Early in July the zayat was completed, and he 
commenced his labors in it with the most devoted zeal, and in 
the full faith of the ultimate triumph of the doctrines he taught. 
He looked out upon the strange magnificence of shrines and 
temples that lay around him, — upon the monuments which had 
perpetuated for many ages this idolatrous worship, — upon the 
priests who taught it and the countless devotees who practiced 
it ; and as he prepared to strike the first blow at the hoary super- 
stition which they all enshrined, he felt to the full the sublimity 
and greatness of the undertaking. He stood alone, the herald 
of truth, before this mighty array of ancient error, but he trusted 
implicitly in the promises of revelation, and felt assured that 
the day was at hand when all this empty adoration of Gaudama 
would give place to the worship of the living Gk)d. 

The priests of the city at first appeared to regard with indif- 
ference, if not with fieivor, his humble and wiostentatioui en- 
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deavors to instruct the people. He soon, however, learned that 
tliey were arraying themselves ag^nst him, and cautioning those 
within the reach of their influence ijot to lisien to his teaLhingg, 
and OD one occasion, soon al^r he opened the zayat, a priest, 
who was passing by wliile he was talking with an intelligent 
Bunnan, stopped to reprimand the afirigbted man for listening 
to his conversation. He was also sometimes visited by persons 
of the higher classes in Tavoy, who in the presence of the 
oihers would attempt with great subtlety to vindicate the doc- 
trines of Gaudama, and blame the missionary for condenmiiig 
them before he had read all the sacred books in which they are 
exphiitied. But notwithstanding all these endeavors to frustrate 
his labors, they did not fail to secure the attention and excite the 
interest of the people, and many daily came to listen to his con- 
versation, and to express to him the cravings, which even in 
their darkened natures bad not been wholly destroyed, for a 
more satisfying faith than that which they had received. Two 
of these soon avowed their adoption of Christianity, and, in the 
course of the first summer of Mr. Boardman's residence at 
Tavoy, were baptized and constituted the germ of a new Chris- 
tian church. 

When Mr. Boardman removed to Tavoy, there was living in 
his family a man of middle age who had been a slave, but 
whose freedom had been purchased by the missionaries. When 
he left Maulmaln he was already a convert to Christianity, and 
was baptized soon after he came to Tavoy. His name was 
Ko Thah-byu, one of the race of Karens ; and he afterwards 
for many years preached the gospel with singular zeal and suc- 
cess to his despised and oppressed countrymen. His conver- 
sion to Christianity was tbe means of attracting the attention 
of the missionaries to the race to wliich he belonged, and of 
founding a mission which, in point of interest and success, has 
scarcely been equalled by any other of modem times. 

Tiiis singular people are widely scattered over the forests 
and mountains of Burmali and Siam, and even of some parts of 
China, and are called EarJans, or Karens, a term in the language 
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of the connliy, meaning wild men, Thej are entirely distinct 
from the Biirmans, by wtiom they are regiii-ded as inferiors or 
glaveB, and though their origin cannot be clearly traced, yet, 
from their featui-es and language, they have been thought by 
the missionaries 1o belong lo the Caucasian variety of the hu- 
mau species. They have adopted many of the customs and 
mode,^ of life of the fiurmans, but though inferior hoih in phys- 
ical and intellectual strength, they are in general more indus- 
trious, and less addicted to the vices of barbarian tribes. Their 
condition lioweTer is a degraded one, and, addicted as they are 
to intemperance, their character and habits of life in their ati- 
tive rudeness are often disgusting in the extreme. 

Tliey are every where cruelly oppressed by the Burmans 
among whom they dwell; being compelled to cultivate the land, 
lo pay large tributes, and to perform every kind of servile la- 
bor. Hence they lead a wandering life, and usually plant their 
temporary villages in remote and inaccessible regions in order 
to avoid the incursions of their oppressors, who often hunt 
them out to kidnap and enslave them. 

The Karens present the extraordinary phenomenon of a peo- 
ple without any form of religion or established priesthood, yet 
believing in the existence of God and in a future state of rewards 
and ptinishments, and cherishing a set of traditions of unusual 
purity and interest, which they transmit from age to age in the 
poetic legends of their mee. These traditions contain many 
doctrines strikingly similar lo Ihe truths of Scripture, which in 
reality form the germs of a religion far superior in its inflaenee 
upon their moral natures, to that of their haughty oppressor*. 
The absence of a priesthood and of all the riles of superstition 
undoubtedly renders thera more immediately accessible lo the 
truths of the gospel, while the sanctions of virtue, the reverence 
for the unseen deity and the anticipations of a future life ^hich 
are inculcated in their legends, tend to quicken and refine, to an 
unusual degree, their sensibility to moral truth. Blended with 
the traditions which they cherish are some singular prophecies, 
relating to their future elevation as a people, and asserting that 
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lliey are not always to be thus degraded, that & brighter day is 
at length to dawn upon their race, and that white strangers from 
across the sea would come to teach them " the words of God," 
and raise them from their degradation. Hence, when the mis- 
■itmaries first became known to them, ihey evinced the greatest 
delight and welcomed them with the utmost enthusiasm. They 
believed that the mysterious predictions of the " elders " of a 
former generation were about to be fulfilled, and that the Karens 
were now to be restored to a happiness and a dignity which 
they had lost for ages. Singular as these predictions appear, we 
Bbalt perceive in tbe subsequent part of this narrative bow im- 
portant was the influence which they exerted over the character 
of this simple people, and to how great an extent they were 
literally fulfilled by the arrival and the labors of the mia^ion- 
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Mr. BoARDSfAN soon after his settlement at Tavoy became 
acquainted with several of the Karens in the city, who were 
generally first brought to bim by the disciple Ko Thah-byu — a 
person who early evinced the most active zeal in tbe service of 
the miaaion, and especially in enlisting tbe interestja of bis own 
countrymen in the new religion. Tbe intelligence that a white 
teacher from across the sea had arrived at Tavoy was widely 
circulated through the villages of the interior, and soon Karens 
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from the jungle, distant several days' journey from the city, were 
seen at the missioa house, listening with curious interest to the 
conversations of the missionary. He found them possessed of 
a delicate sensibility and & spirit unusually teachable, and the 
interest which they manifested in religious truth being so much 
greater than that of the Burmans, soon made them the principal 
objects of his attention and labor, 

AmoDgthe illustrations of their singular susceptibility of mor- 
al impressions, Mr. Boardmaii relates an account of a book which 
had been left at one of their villages twelve years before, by 
a travelling Mussulman, who told them it was sacred, and 
commanded them to worship it. The person to whose charge it 
was delivered, though ignorant of its contents, wrapped it in 
folds of muslin and enclosed it in a casc^, or basket, made of 
reeds covered over with pitch. It was henceforth a deified boolc, 
and an object of religious veneration. The keeper of it became 
a kind of sorcerer, and he and all the people of his village firmly 
believed that a teacher would at length come and explain the 
contents of the mysterious volume. When the arrival of Mr. 
Boardraan was reported in the village, the guardian of the dei- 
fied hook came with a chief of the tribe to the mission house, to 
obtain his opinion respecting its character. The missionary, af- 
ter hearing their story and speaking to them of the nature of 
Christianity, proposed that they should return to their village 
and bring him the book, that he might judge of its 'contents. 
Accordingly, after several days, the sorcerer returned, attended 
by a numerous train and bringing with him the venerated vol- 
ume. All seemed lo anticipate Mr. Boardman's opinion as deci- 
sive of its character, and were wronght lo a high pitch of expec- 
tation of its announcement. The sorcerer, at hts request, stood 
before him, with the basket containing the mysterious treasure 
at Ids feet He carefully unrolled the muslin and took from 
its folds " an old, tattered, worn-out volume" which, creeping 
forward, he reverently presented to the missionary. It proved 
lo be no other than the " Book of Common Prayer and the 
Psalms," of an edition printed in Oxford. " It is a good book," 
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nid Mr. Boardman ; " it teaches that there is a God in Heaven, 
«faom alone we should worehip. You liave been ignoi-antly wor- 
f!uppi«g tliia book ; that is not good. I will teach you to worship 
tlie God whom the book reveals. Every Kiuen countenance was 
sllemately lighted up with smiles of joy and cfwt down with in- 
j ward convietiona of having erred in worshipping a book instead 
of the God whom it reveala. I took the hook of psalms in Burman 
ind read such paasagea as seemed appropriate, and having given 
■ a brief and easy explanation, engaged in prayer. They stayed 
two days, and discovered considerable interest in the instnictions 
given them." The aged sorcerer, on hearing Mr, Boardraan's 
decision respecting the book, seemed readily to perceive that his 
office was at an end, and at the suggestion of one of the native 
Christians, he disrobed himself of llie fnnlnstical dress which he 
had been accustomed to wear, and gave up tlie heavy cudgel, or 
wand, which for twelve years he hud home as the badge of his 
spiritual authority. 

Though Mr. Boardman henceforth directed his principal 
efforts to the Karens, he did not abandon hia labors among the 
Burraans. Indeed they were inseparably united, for in nearly 
every assembly that he met, Burmans and Karens were mingled 
together, and as the J^arens at this time had no written language 
his instructions were of necessity imparted in the Burman, with 
which they seem to have been generally quite familiar. 

At the beginning of the year 1821 Mr. Boardman had been 
often visited by Karens from tiie interior, who staled to him 
tlial their people had beard of his arrival, and were desirous of 
being taught by him. They had come long journeys from the 
neighboring province of Mergui and from Beltlemenis far to the 
east, and all invited him to visit them in their own jungle and 
instruct them in the ways of God. He decided to comply with 
their repeated requests, and accordingly on the 5th of February 
he commenced a journey to some of the less remolo of the Karen 
villages. 

The little caravan, in addition to Mr. Boardman, consisted of 
Ko Thah-byu, and another Christian Karen, two of the elder 
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bo j8 of the school, and a native of Malabar, who was employed 
as a servant and cook. Thej directed their course first to the 
village of Tshick-koo, the residence of the sorcerer and the chief 
Moung So, who had visited the mission house at Tavoj. Their 
journey lay through a country studded all over with the monu- 
ments of idolatry. Every diif and peak along the mountains 
which they passed, seemed crowned with a pagoda. At length, 
on the third day, they reached the village to which they had ' 
been invited. The villagers, who had been expecting them, 
testified their joy on seeing the white teacher and exclaimed, ^ 
'' Ah ! you have come at last ; we have long been wishing to see 
you." The travellers were supplied by the simple natives with 
fowls, fish and rice, and entertained with the utmost hospitali^ 
which the village could furnish. 

Mr. Boardman found here a zayat which had been put up in 
anticipation of his arrival, large enough to contain the whole 
population of the village, numbering in all not more than sixty 
or seventy persons. In the evening a company of about thirty 
assembled, to whom he preached some of the simplest truths of 
the gospel, his words being interpreted by Ko Tbah-byu, so that 
those present who were ignorant of Burman might understand 
his teachings. They listened attentively and many of them re- 
mained the whole night in the zayat with the missionary. On 
the following day they came together in still larger numbers, of 
both sexes and all ages, bringing presents to the teacher and his 
companions. After they had heard him explain the salvation 
which is offered in the gospel, five of them at the close of the 
day requested him to baptize them, that they might also be disci- 
ples of Christ One of them was the old sorcerer who had been 
the keeper of the sacred book, another was a disciple and asso- 
ciate of his, while the remaining three were persons who had 
oflen been at Tavoy and had requested baptism several months 
before. He decided to defer the baptism of all of them for the 
present, till he should have opportunity to instruct them more 
fully and judge more accurately respecting the change which 
they professed to have experienced. He explained to them the 
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feB RHnmandments, and as they were without the division of 
line into weeks, he wbs pleased to observe the arrangcmenia 
wWch they devised with much eare, in order to recollet^t the 
TCtnm of the Sabhath day. 

On liiB return, he stopped at other villages lo whicli he was 
inrited by the inhabitants, by whom he was invariably received 
with the greatest hospitality and respect. In one of these vil- 
kges two men, who had often heard Ihe go3p«l from Ko Thah- 
bju, made a request for Christian baptism. He however ad- 
naed them to wait still longer in learning the religion of Christ. 
After an absence of nine or ten days, which he passed in these 
Tisits to the villages of the Karens, Mr. Boardman returned 
to Tavoy more than ever interested in the character of these 
singular people, and fill! of hope and encouragement respecting 
their early conversion to Christianity He had formed a large 
and comprehensive plan of missionary operations, embracing 
both schools and a system of itinerant preaching among the vil- 
lages of the province, which be had already submitted to the 
cORBideration of the Board of Managers and of Ihe Conven- 
tion, The little church which lie liad founded at Tavoy, was 
receiving frequent accessions, and though not without occasional 
instances of apostasy, was yetin a highly prosperous condition, 
while from every part of the surrounding jungle there came 
the voice of inquiry for books that would make known the true 
God, and for visits from the teacher (o tell the people of the 
new religion. 

Mr. Doardman attached great importance to Christian schools 
as a part of the agency of the mission. The schools for boya 
and for girls wliich had been estabUshed by himself and Mrs. 
Ttoardman, had been productive of the most beneficial results. 
The school for girls at the close of a year from i(s establish- 
ment contained twenty-one scholars, while that for boys had a 
number still lai^er, of whom the five eldest had been bap- 
tized and admitted to the church. Mr. Boardman hud also 
made many eiforta to have schools established throughout the 
city, but he encountered innumerable obstacles, and at the end 
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of three months, had been able to establish but one, the teacher 
of which he was allowed to employ at Ihe expense of the Eng- 
lish government. During the second summer of his residence 
at Tavoy, while the external condition of the mission was the 
most encouraging, he was visited with a sei'ics of personal and 
domestic afflictions, which proved not only a severe trial of his 
spirit, hut a sefious detriment to the interesta of the mission. 
His own health had already begun to give alarming aymptoma 
of decline ; that of Mrs. Boardman had become seriously im- 
paired ; tlieir eldest bom, a daughter of tender years, had sud- 
denly faUeo sick and died, and their only remaining child was 
prostrated by disease and apparently destined soon to sleep 
with his sister in the grave. But though encountering many 
outward discouragements and oppressed witli the poignant sor- 
row of recent bereavement, these indefatigable missionaries 
still laboi-ed on in the school and at the zajat ; wherever they 
met the ignorant idolaters of Tavoy, there they sought to do 
them good and lead them in the way of life. 

On the 9th of August, 1829, the missionaries were roused 
from their slumbers at an early hour, by a knocking at their 
doors and windows, and their native friends crying to them, 
"Teacher! Teacher! Tavoy rebels." Oninquiry they found that 
the province hod risen in insurrection against ibe English gov- 
ernment, and that large companies of naiives had attacked 
the powder magazine, the dwelling of one of the principal offi- 
cers and the prison. ITie utmost alarm existed in the city, 
which was garrisoned only by a small party of sepoys with a 
few English officers to command them. Their own premises 
were surrounded by bands of the insurgents, and the balls 
which they fired upon the city whistled above their heads, and 
occasionally passed through their bouee. The sepoys were at 
length after a severe conflict able to drive the rebels from tlie- 
city gates, but it was only to render the situation of the mis- 
sionaries still more perilous ; for their bouse was now directly 
between the two parties and in the range of the fire of each, 
and their enclosures seemed destined to be the battle-ground of 
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tlw insuTTection. Earlj in Ihe day, Ihey were glad to aTail 
lliemselves of the invitation wliich had been sent them by Mrs. 
Suiney, the wife of the civil iuperintendctit, who was himself 
absent from home, (o take refuge in the government house ; they 
hid bees here however but a short time, when it was determiDed 
to evacuate the (own and retire to a building at the quay on the 
margin of tlie rivor. Here, in a wooden building of only sii 
nxMus, were crowded together for several days the European res- 
idents, the sepoys, and two or three hundred women and children 
ef Portuguese and others, who looked to the English for pro- 
lection. Several hundred barrels of powder were standing in 
the rooms arou&d them, and on the outside were raging the tu- 
multuous hosts of the insurgents, elated with their possession of 
tlic town and threatening destruction to the Eciglish and their 
adherents At length, on the morning of the l^lh of August, 
Major Burney arrived at Tavoy in the steamer Diana, and as it 
was determined to send the vessel immediately to Maulmain for 
reinforcements, Mrs. Eoardmaii and her family embarked with 
Mtb. Bumey, leaving Mr. Boardman with the superintendent to 
render such service as might be in his power, and also to look 
after the articles of property belonging to the mission house, 
which had been scattered and broken to pieces by the infuri- 
ated natives. 

On the loth two successive attacks were made upon the town 
under the direction of Major Burney, which resulted in the en- 
tire repulse of the insurgents, and the capture of several of their 
lenders. When quiet was restored Mr, Boardman went into the 
town, but found many parts of it in ruins. The mission house 
was cut to pieces by the rebeLi, and every thing which had been 
left behind by the mission fami y n the hun-ied Higlil had been 
carried away or dealrojed and he p emiaea and the adjacent 
. fields and roads were s -o n n h e f agments of books an^ 
fumilure which hadbeen wan on y ru ned. He spent several 
days in gathering togethe e r a wh ch h§ found, and in re- 
pairing the mission house , n d t e , inking with him such of 
the scholars as vfi.fe desirous of going, he joined Mrs. Board- 
}0 ■ 
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man at Maulmain. The affairs of Tavoj were soon settled, 
and the province made quiet beneath the sway of the English. 
The mission house having been rebuilt, and other arrangements 
for recommencing the mission completed, the missionaries with 
their family and scholars returned to Tavoj on the 6th of Oc- 
tober, and established themselves again at their familiar post 
of labor. 

The tumults of the rebellion had scattered the little band 
of Karen disciples, and broken up the schools ; but so soon as 
it was known that Mr. Boardman had returned, the Karens 
came back from the jungles to which they had fled, testifying 
their joy at the safety of the missionaries. Three of them, who, 
before the revolt, had asked to be baptized and had ^ven satis- 
factory evidence of piety, now renewed their request One of 
the three was sixty-five years of age, and the others were past 
middle life, and it was regarded by Mr. Boardman as a most 
gratifying proof of the power of the gospel on their hearts, that 
these persons, uninduced by worldly prospects, should in their 
old age give up the customs of their ancestors, and travel a dis- 
tance of fifty miles, by difficult and perilous paths, to receive 
Christian baptism. They were baptized according to their re- 
quest, and were soon afterwards admitted to the ordinance of the 
Lord's supper, which was now observed by the church with much 
solemnity and spiritual preparation, for the first time since the 
return of the missionaries. Mr. Boardman was also particularly 
encouraged at observing that the congregations at the zayat 
were larger and more attentive than they had ever been before, 
and that the number of scholars in the school had very consid- 
erably increased. Cheered by these indications, he commenced 
a system of visiting in succession the villages around Tavoy, 
preaching from house to house, and conversing with those 
whom he met by the way. He usually took with him some 
member of his church, and one or two of the boys from the 
school, and in this way often visited three or four villages in a 
week, meeting the Burmans in their houses, or conversing with 
them in the fields and by the wayside, every where seeking to 



interest them in the religion whidi he tauglit. Several of the 
Karen converts also asked of liim permission lo go to their jun- 
gle, and communicate the gospel to their own countrymen ; and 
Jia Tliah-byu, with two others, was often sent across the moun- 
tains, with credentials irom Mr. Boardman to preach to the in- 
kobitanls of distant villages. Thus, like the e.irly disciples, did 
these simple-hearted converts go forth scattering tlie precioua 
seeds of spiritual truth through wide districts of the Burman em- 
pire, nnd proclaiming to multitudes of degraded Karens the pre- 
cepts and the invitations of the gospel of Ciirist. The resulls of 
their travels and their simple-hearted preaching soon hcgan to 
appear. The mispionariea were constantly visited hy persons 
dwelling beyond the mountains, and even on the borders of 
Siam, who had heard the gospel from these wandering disciplee, 
or had read the Scriptures which they had given them, and who 
now carac to the teachers, lo ho instructed in Ihe faith of which 
they had thus been taught only the simplest rudiments. The 
impression which wa^ produced upon the minds of this singu- 
lar people by the earnest teachings of a few early converts, har- 
monizing, as it did, with all the legends and predictions of an 
elder age, well illustrates the sensibility which belongs to their 
nature, and the eitraordinary readiness which they evinced to 
receive the gospel. 

In this manner, engaged in superintending the schools con- 
nected with the mission, in sending ibrih the more intelligent of 
the converts to distribute the Scriptures and to teach thcic 
countrymen, in preaching the gospel and conversing with 
numerous visiters, and in journeying from village to village 
through the province of Tavoy, Mr. Boardman passed the first 
two years of his missionary life. During this period hia labors 
had often been interrupted by sickness and death in his family, 
by the insurrection of the people, and especially by the repeated 
recurrence of hemorrhage of the lungs, — a malady to which lie 
had been subject for several years, and which had now serious- 
ly undermined his constitution. Notwilhalanding the frequent 
interruptions he had experienced, he had been enabled to 
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accomplish an nunsual amount of miasionory labor. He had 
^ihercd a native cliurcli of twenty peraons, of wliom fifteen were 
Karens i be had carefully instructed many more in the doctrines 
of the gospel who now gave evidence of being truly converted ; 
and in the districts around Tavoy, which he had visited, he bad 
the satiafaction of seeing more than one village of Karena 
abandoning the practices of barbarian life, observing the Sab- 
bath, and reciignizing the institutions of Christianity. Mrs. 
Boardman had already gone to Maulmain for the recovery of 
her heaUh, and for the purpose of meeting some missionary 
friends who had arrived from America ; and on the 27th of April, 
1830, Mr. Boardman, too much enfeebled by disease to continue 
his arduous labors, now sailed for Maulmain, where he arrived on 
the 3d of May. The Karen disciples bade him farewell with a 
sorrow which they could not repress, for they feared they might 
not see him again. They asked the names of all the mission- 
aries that they might mention each in their prayers, and they 
also manifested much curiosity respecting the Indiana of Ameri- 
ca, whom they had been told ihey resembled in character, 
and expressed their intention lo pray for ibem, that they too 
might receive the gospel. 

The memory of scenes like these lingered in the mind of Mr. 
Boardman during his residence at Maulmain, and was occa- 
sionally renewed by the reports which he received from the 
Karen Christians who travelled among tho villages of ihe 
country. "While attached to the mission in that eity he was 
able, not wJIha landing his feeble health, to perform a large 
amount of missiraiary labor. Messrs. Judson and Wade were 
at this time absent from the station, and a large share of its 
public duties necessarily rested upon him. He preached on the 
Sabbath twice in English and once in Bnrman, and once also in 
Burman or in English during the week; he attended catccheli- 
cal or other similar classes every alternate evening in the week, 
and daring each day was occupied in correcting proof-shecli! for 
the press, in religious conversation, or in the necessary over- 
sight of the several intereets and labors of the missitm. Mrs. 
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V-4oBT(lniaii graJuiilly regained her accustomed alrengtb, and at 

7 Maulmain, as at Tavoy, was constantly employed in teaching 

at the scliools, and in conversing with the Eunnan women who 

iouae to the mission house. Her infant son was suddenly taken 
finm her by deaili, and a still heavier calamity seemed to he 
! threatening her in the dccIiDing health of her husband. To him 
Ihe cliajigfe of residence brought no benefit, and llie horizon 
seemed already darkening aromid him with the shadows of 
death. 

(At length, after having spent sevea monlha at Maulmain, 
daring which Mr. Boai'dman had gained only a temporary re- 
ipite from the maidioua malady that preyed upon him, thoy re- 
turned to Tavoy, and taking with them the scholars who had 
accompanied them, entered agiLin upon their accustomed labors. 
They were also accompaniLd by several of the native Christians, 
the principal of whom w ere Moung Ing, the native preacher of 
KangooD, and Ko Thah'b}u, the eai nest-minded and indefatiga- 
ble Xaren. 

So tioon as it became known in the jungle that the missiona- 
ries had returned to Tav oy, they were \ isited by many of their 
former friends, who came to them with expressions of joy, and 
loaded them wilh (he presents which they brought. The chil- 
di'en too came buck to the schools, iind the labors of the mission 
were immediately resumed. Of those who came to them within 
a few days after their return, five, whom they had often met 
heforc, asked for baptism, and at the end of two weeks, Ko Thah- 
byu, who had gone out to spre^ the tidings that the miseiooa- 
aries had returned, amm back, bringing with him about forty of 
his countiymen. Among them were all Ihe native Christians 
whom they had not seen before, and a number of others, 
who wished to be baptized. Three daystwere devoted to Ihe 
exiimination of the candidates who presented themselves for 
huplisra. Eighteen of them were accepted, and on the 20th of 
December they were baptized by Moung Ing, under the direction 
ofMr. Boaniman, who was, at Ihe lime, nnable to administer the 
ordinance himself. At the close of the day he met the Karen 
10 • 
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church, now increased to thirty- seven members, at the ordinance 
of the Lord'a supper, and at tlie solemn feast mingled hia grati- 
tude with theira, for the auspicious event which had thus nearly 
doubled their little band in a single day. Several others were 
baptized a few weeks later, and many more had visited Mr. 
Boardman, and having been approved by him, were waiting, 
with others whom he had not seen, in their respective Tillages, 
tin he could visit them and admit them to the church by ad- 
ministering the rite of baptism. 

Jlis constitution was now rapidly yielding to the inroads of 
the disease which had so long been consuming his strength, and 
it was evident that his labors were nearly at an end. The 
eager Karens, fearing he might not be able to fulfill the promise 
he had long ago made Ihem, had built a zayat for his reception, 
and offered to come to the city and carry him in a litter on the 
journey, in order that they might secure hia presence among 
them. He had just decided to yield to their pressing impor- 
tunities, and to spend the latest effort of his strength in making 
the visit, when Mr. and Mrs. Mason arrived at Tavoy, as aux- 
iliaries to the mission. He knew, by a fatal intuition, that he 
had no time for delay, and, on the 31st of January, a few days 
after the arrival of Mr. Mason, he set out upon the journey. 
He was borne in a cot, on the shoulders of the Karens, and was 
accompanied by Mrs. Boardman and the newly-arrived mission- 
aries. At the end of three days they reached the zayat, which 
stood on the margin of a beautiful stream, at the foot of a ranrre 
of mountains, whose sloping sides were lined with the villages 
of the strange people whom they had come to visit. More than 
a hundred were already assembled at the zayat, nearly half of 
whom were candidates for baptism. Aided by Mr. Mason and 
the native Christians^ho were present, he examined them in 
the history of their Christian experience, and in the doctrines 
of the ga^^pel. But his strength was exhausted, and he could do 
no more. At the close of the day, just as the sun was sinking 
behind the mountains, hia cot was placed at the river side, in 
the midst of the solemn company that was gathered to witness 
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flie first baptism which that ancient mountain-stream had ever 

beheld. Thirtj-four native converts, whose exiiminalion had 

been approved, were baptized by Mr. Maaon. As he gazed in 

I aileiit gratitude upon the scene, he felt that his work was finished, 

Im last promise to these scattered disciples was now fulfilled; 

1 slid he was ready to depart in peace, lie met them again at 

I ibeir evening meal, and, still reclining upon his couch, uttered 

lo them a few words of parting counsel and took leave of them 

for ever. 

On the following morning the missionaries set out on their re- 
turn to Tavoy, hoping that he might survive tlie journey, and die 
lit last beoeatti liis own roof. But the hope was disappointed. 
Ere the second day had passed, his eyes were closed upon the 
scenes of earth, and his spirit was in heaven with God. 

Thus ended the consecrated life of tliis nohle-hearled and in- 
Irepid minister of Christ, He lived to wilneM a glorious tri- 
umph of the faith which lie taught, and died as every missionary 
might well wish to die, in the service of his Master, and sur- 
rounded by those whom he had been instrumental in converting 
from heathenism and in reclaiming from barbarism. His tomb 
is at Ta\'oy, in the midst of what was once a Buddhist grove, 
and beneath the shadow of a ruined pagoda. It is covered 
by a marble slab, placed there as a tribute of respect by three 
gentlemen who at that time occupied the highest posts in the 
provincial government, and inscribed with a simple epitaph, 
which points the traveller who visiia it to the Christian villages 
that shirt the neighboring forests and mountains, as the true 
memorials of his useful and devoted life. 
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CHAPTEB XI. 



The Mifsion at Maulmain. — Labors of Messrs. Judson and Wade. — ^^ Ordina- 
tion of Ko Thah-a. — He is stationed at Rangoon. — Messrs. Judson and 
Wade visit Bangoon. — Circulation of the New Testament and Tracts.— 
Mr. Judson ascends the Irrawaddy to Prome. — His labors at Rangoon in 
Translating the Bible. — Return to Maulmain. — Arrival of other Missiona- 
ries. — Mr. and Mrs. Wade visit Arracan. — Review of the Progress of the 
Mission. 

We liave lingered tlie longer upon the eve^t^ narrated in the 
preceding chapter, for the purpose of illustrating the origin of 
the mission among the Karens, and the character of the excellent 
missionary who first preached to them the gospel. We return 
now to trace the changes which took place among the missiona- 
ries who remained at Maulmain. 

After Mr. Boardman left that station in 1828, its bScbotb were' 
administered bj Mr. Judson and Mr. and Mrs. Wade, with the 
aid of such native assistants as they were able to employ in the 
schools, in translation and in the other services of the mission. 
The blessing of Heaven was bestowed upon their labors. The 
schools were attended by large numbers and with increasing in- 
terest, and of the people who came to the zayat to be instructed 
by the missionaries not a few were converted to the new religion. 
In 1828, thirty were baptized and added to the little church at 
Maulmain, and in the year following twenty-eight more, of whom 
several were soldiers belonging to the English regiments sta- 
tioned there. These were subsequently formed into a church by 
themselves. The hours of every week which could be rescued 
from the more pressing necessities of the mission were devoted, 
especially by Mr. Judson, to revising the translation of the New 
Testament and the epitome of the Old, which he had prepared 
while at Rangoon. Twelve tracts and other treatises on differ- 
ent subjects belonging to the Christian faith were also written 
or revised, and made ready for the press. The mission, how- 
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over, at thia time was wiibout any raeaos of printing, and was 
tiiliged lo rely wholly upou ihe press at Seramporc. Tbig se- 
riouB impediment to the labors of tbe missionaries they had not 
failed to represent to the ISoaid of Managers, and in May, 1829, 
Mr. Bennett, wlio Lad previously been appointed printer to the 
mission, sailed from Philadelphia, with a. press and a font of 
tfpes. jEIq arrived at Maulniain in the following January, and 
ilUDedialely engaged in- putting to press t!ie worka which the 
irisiionaries had prepared. 

In the year 182D, Ko Thah-a, a Burmah convert of Rangoon, 
»ho since the close of the war, in the absence of all the teach- 
eiB, bad kept alive the little church amidst innumerable perils. 
Came to Maulmaln, to represent the condition of his fellow dis- 
tijiles. The missionaries were delighted with his intelligence, 
Ilia fidelity, and liis judicious and persevering zeal, and immedi- 
ately decided to ordain him as pastor of the cburch at Kangoon. 
He relumed to his friends, the first Burman who was fully com- 
missioned lo preach the gospel and administer its ordinances, 
Uoung Ing, who, on the decline of Amherst, was withdrawn from 
the staiion there, was soon afterwards ordained and associated 
witli Ko Thah-a. Their imited labors were highly serviceable to 
the nearly prostrate cause of Christianity in that deluded cily. 
Many native Christians, who had been scattered by the tumults 
of war and the rigors of persecution, returned (o the city, and in 
the course of the year twenty were baptized and added lo the 
church. Early in 1830, Mr. and Mrs, "Wade removed to Ban- 
goon, where they remained se\eral months, instrircling the new- 
ly-appointed ministers and strengthening the hold which Chris- 
tianity was gradually establishing among (be people. In the fol- 
lowing May they were joined by Mr. Judaon, who, in all the 
changes of his life, still lingered with tender solicitude over the 
spot where he first began to preach the gospel to the heathen. 

This attempt to reiislnhlish the mission within that portion of 
the empire which had not been ceded to the English, was made 
with much apprehension and doiibt. So stem was the frown 
which the emperor had cast upon all fonner endeavors to prop- 
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agate Christianity, that, though attracted by the favorable tid- 
ings frona Rangoon, the misaiaaaries did cot venture to hope 
to obiain a permanent foothold in Ills domitiions. They were, 
however, kindly received at Rangoon by the governor of the 
city, who had known Mr. Judson at Ava, and their residence 
began immediately to attract the attention of the people. The 
eubordinaie officers of the government and the priests exercised 
a perpetual vigilance, and often uttered complaints to the gov- 
ernor ; but the people came in great numbers for copies of the 
Scriptures, and for religious tracts and books. Hundreds of 
these were often given away, in a single day, to those only who 
asked fur them ; and even then the demand was but imperfect- 
ly supplied. Lar^e numbers of Burmans from the interior 
were at this lime in Rangoon, and afforded to the missionaries 
unusual facilities for making known the gospel. Some were 
troops who had come for the purpose of enrolment and inspec- 
tion. Many more were merchants who were travelling for the 
purposes of traffic frora distant portions of the empire. Though 
watched by priests and officers and often warned not to go, yet 
multitudes of them would flock lo the mission house, eaying, 
" We have heard the fame of this religion, and are come to get 

Nor wss this, in most instances, an idle and transitory curi- 
osity, that would allow them to throw the books aside and think 
of them no more. They read them with attention, and then 
bore them away to remote districia to be read by others, in con- 
nection with the strange tidings which were reported of the re- 
ligion of the foreign teachers. Thus, as the missionaries aacer- 
ttuned by unequivocal (estinseny, were their earliest lessons of 
the gospel conveyed to multitudes of Bunnans, who at later pe- 
riods came to inquire more fully concerning the faith which 
they bad imperfectly learned. The copy of Ihe Gospels and the 
religioua tracts borne in this manner to the dwelling of some 
thoughtful heathen, himdreds of miles from Rangoon, would be 
received as a writing from Heaven. It would be often read 
and its truths would bo pondered, until at a future period their 
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tnie signifieanec would break upon his mind and guide him to 
[be Savioui' of sinners. Many an instance of precisely this re- 
mit might be gathered from ihe journals of missionary espe- 

In the Bummer of 1830, Mr, Judson resolved on making 
sn excursion np the Irrawaddy, for the purpose of visiting 
Ihe towns along its banks. He had often sailed up and down 
IhLs broad and beautiful stream, and had observed the crowded 
population of the cities and villages that line ita bunks ; but he 
had never found an opportunity of preaching among tliem the 
religion of Christ. Taking ivith him the faithful assistant 
Moong Ing and four other native Christians, he embarked agswn 
upon the stream over whose sparkling waters he had been borne 
so many times before, in the varied states of hope and disap- 
pointment, of sorrow and of joy, through which he had passed. 
The journey was marked by many striking incidents. He land- 
ed at many of the vilhiges, where his presence was always bailed 
with eager interest. The people would assemble to bear him 
preach, and receive hia books and tracts, which they seemed 
to read with unusual attention. He often beheld little groups 
gathered around some one belter able to read than the rest, 
and listening to the reading of a tract or a Gospel, and when 
it was finished they would follow ihe missionary to his boat, or 
salute him from the shore, and ask for ano^ier writing. 

Amidst incidents like these, occurring at every village, Mr. 
Ju<lson pushed hia journey up the Irrawaddy as far as Pixime, 
a large and ancient city about midway between Eangoon and 
Ava. Here he look up bis abode with an English gentle- 
man, the only European resident ot the city ; for the people 
would not rent bim a bouse, or a spot on which to build, so fear- 
ful were they of being suspected by the government of aiding 
foreigners again to come into the country. He at length ob- 
tained permission of the magistrates to take possession of an old 
zayat which stood near a pagoda, and those who came to the 
pagoda were soon attracted to the teachings of (he missionary. 
Thus, beneath the sliadow of this pagan temple, he daily pro- 
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claimed to the votaries of Gaudama the doctrines of Christ* 
Among the crowds who now came to the zajat at Prome, im^ 
pelled by various motives, were often seen earnest iiiquirei% 
both from the city and the neighboring country, whose monl 
natures had been roused from the stupor of idolatry, and who 
listened with anxious attention to the words of the missiooary. 
At length, however, they all suddenly disappeared. The zayat 
stood open as usual from morning till evening, but not a solitary 
Burman was attracted either by the conversation of the missioiif* 
ary, or by the impressive services of the daily evening worship. 
The cause of this sudden cessation of visits Mr. Judson was 
for the time at a loss to understand. He learned after his return 
to Rangoon that the emperor, annoyed that he had ventured so 
far into the interior, and was distributing tracts and assailing 
the Burman religion in the very heart of its dominions, had 
given orders that he should be required to leave Prome and 
confine himself to Rangoon. The intelligence that such an order 
had been given was quite sufficient to account for the absence 
of visiters at the zayat. The woongyees, however, were un- 
willing to execute the order, and applied to Major Bumey, who 
was then the British Resident at Ava, to interpose his authority 
and require him to depart from Prome. He assured them that 
Mr. Judson was in no way connected with the British govern- 
ment, but simply a teacher of religion, and that to drive him 
from Prome would be regarded by good men in all countries 
as an act of cruel intolerance. But the emperor's orders are 
never to be disobeyed, and are never changed, and Mr. Judson 
unconsciously escaped their e?:ecution in this instance only by his 
voluntary departure from Proifie, when he returned to Rangoon 
in September, 1830. During this excursion he preached the 
gospel to thousands who had never before heard one of its pre- 
cious truths. From some to whom he had preached he received 
assurances of the deepest interest in what he had told them, and 
many, he believed, had become so far enlightened that they 
never again could bend the knee in the temples of idolatry with- 
out remembering the great God whom he had proclaimed, and 
feeling that they were in the wrong way. 
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He returned to Rangoon more impressed than ever before, 
with the importance of hastening forward the translation of the 
entire Scriptures, a work in which he had already madu consid- 
oaUe progress, but which he had liitherlo postponed for the 
Bore pressing duties of the mission. He accordingly took a 
htase, of which the lower part was principally assigned to the 
ICTeral native assistants for receiving company and distributing 
tracts, while he confined himself to tlie rooms above and gave his 
time to completing the translation of the Psalms, which he had 
commenced three years before. So numerous lioivever were the 
Tints of inquiring Burmaiis to the house, that although only the 
nore serious and hopefol visiters were admitted to him, yet more 
than half his time was consumed in the interruptions to which 
he was d^Iy subjected. It was in circumstances hke these, 
while separated from the other members of the mission and 
dwelling alone with bis Burman converts at Rangoon, that Mr. 
Judson accomplished a large part of bis noble work of translat- 
ing the Scriptures into the language of Burmah. In the fresh 
hour of morning and by the lonely lamp of midnight, he pursued 
lijs solitary task, cheered by no sympathies of society, but urged 
on by the sad spectacle of heathenism which lay around hira. 
His close confinement and assiduous application to the work 
enfeebled his health, but he could not rest till it was finished- 
The Board of l^Ianagera sent him an invitation to return to the 
United States in order to recruit his health, but he chose to 
remain, that thug Burmah might sooner have the Bible in her 

The external condition of the niiasion, meanwhile, presented 
many features of the most encouraging character. The gov- 
trnmcnl, though still watchful and jealous and often urged to 
put a stop to his teachings, yet did not interpose its authority, 
and persons of every rank and condition, notwithstanding the 
threats of the priests and of others who opposed the new reli- 
gion, daily came in small companies to the mission house to 
ask for tracts, to hear the Scriptures rend, or to converse with 
the Christian converts whom the'y met there. The minds of 
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the people in different parts of tlie empire had now beoomd 
strongly iihpressed with the accounts which had reached them 
concerning the religion of the strangers, and few came to Ban* 
goon without inquiring for the teacher and seeking access to his 
conversations. 

At the great Buddhist festival which was held at Bangoon in 
March, 1831, Mr. Judson had a favorable opportunity. to judge 
of the interest which had been awakened by the labors of many 
years, and by the tracts and books which the press had sent 
forth through the land. The festival was in honor of Graudama, 
and was celebrated with great pomp in the magnificent Shwmf 
Ikigonff pctgoddf which is held in peculiar reverence, since in it 
several real hairs of the divinity are believed to be enshrined. 
The occasion brought together a countless multitude from all 
quarters of the empire, — from every province of the interior, 
from the frontiers of Cassay, and even from the distant borders 
of China and Siam. From many of these remotest districts, 
persons came to Mr. Judson, saying, '^ Sir, we hear that there is 
an eternal hell, — we are afndd of it. Do give us a writing 
that will tell us how to escape it." Others, perhaps from oppo- 
site frontiers of the empire, would say to him with equal eager- 
ness, " Sir, we have seen a writing that tells us about an eternal 
Grod. Are you the man that gives away such writings ? If so, 
pray give us one, for we want to know the truth." Others still, 
from districts less remote, had heard the name of Jesus Christ, 
and asked, " Are you Jesus Christ's man ? Give us a writing 
that tells about Jesus Christ." The number who came in this 
manner to the mission house, to ask for books or tracts or for 
some kind of religious instruction, he estimated at not less than 
six thousand, to all of whom he gave the writings which they 
desired, and, had the supply been sufficient, he might have given 
away twice the number without any apprehension of reckless- 
ness or waste. 

In the summer of 1831, it was arranged that Mr. and Mrs. 
Wade should proceed to Bengal, and take passage to the United 
States in order to recruit the health of Mrs. Wade, which had 
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long been declining. Their departure made it neces^sary [hat 
Mr. Judson ehould return to Maulmain, to aid in managing ttie 
intereals of ihut station, now the leading sialiun in tbe mission. 
Ue arrived in July, and was deliglited wiiii the progress which 
ihe doctrines of the gospel had mude during the thirteen months 
in which he had been absent. The mission had been slrengllt- 
ened hy the arrival of Rev. Messrs. Mason, ICincaid and Jones, 
with their wives. Mr. Kincaid togellier with Mr. Bennett 
continued to reside at Maulmain, while Mr. Jones went lo Iljin- 
gooa to take the place of Mr. Judson. The little church had 
become considerably enlarged by the baptism of Burmans, Ta- 
liogs and Karens, and the presa had multiplied copies of tracts, 
epitomes of tlie Old Testament and portions of the New Testa- 
ment, to the amount of nearly two millions of pages. The 
missionaries had also extended their labors far into the neigh- 
boring jungle. They had made repeated journeys to distant 
villRges of tiie Karens, and at different places had baptized 
twenty converts, fourteen of whom were formed into a separate 
church at a place which now received the name of Wadesville, 
in honor of the missionary who first preached there the truths 
of the gospel. In an account which Mr. Judson gave of the 
enlii'e mission at the close of the year 1831, it is stated that the 
number who had been baptized during the year was in all two 
hundred and seventeen, — one hundred and thirty-sis at Maul- 
main, seventy-six at Tavoy, and five at Bangoon, Of these, 
one hundred and nine were Karens, eighty-nine were Europe- 
ans, and nineteen were Burmans and Talings. 

The ship in which Mr. and Mrs. Wade embarked for Cal- 
cutta was overtaken by a succession of violent gales, which 
drove Ihein far from their eourse and obliged the captain to 
put into Kyouk Phyou, a port on the coast of Arracan. Here 
they were kindly received by Colonel Wood, the military com- 
mandant, and finding that Mrs. Wade's health was greatly ben- 
efited by the change of air, they abandoned their design of re- 
turning lo the United States. They remained at Kyouk Phyou 
five or six weeks, an interval which Mr. Wade devoted lo 
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preachinn;, or to conversation with the people in the (own «nd 
llie neighboring country, and distributing tracts and copies of the 
Scriptures. In Septuniber they returned to Haulmain, and Mrs. 
"Wade's health being now reestablished, ihcy immediately ppo- 
ceeded, in accordance wiih the advice of their associates, to 
Mergui, tlie capital of a province of the same name, siluated a 
hundred and fifty miles south of Tavoy. This place had been 
visited in 1827, by Ko Ing, who spent a considerable time in 
the service of the mission among its inhabitants. The residence 
of Mr. anil Mrs. Wade continued but six months ; during which 
time five persona were baptized anil organized into a church, 
of which Ko Ing was appointed the pastor, — when the mission- 
aries were summoned away to Rangoon, to take the place of 
Mr. Jones, who now removed to Siam, in order to <»mmence 
a mission in that country. 

Eighteen years had now elapsed since the mission was first 
established, amidst many discouragements, in the city of Ran- 
goon. This crowded period had been marked by many pain- 
ful and many joyous events, and we may well pause for a mo- 
ment and consider what results had been accomplished through 
all these years of missionary labor and sacrifice. The growth 
of the mission had been slow but constant and healthy, and the 
aspect which it now presented was one which the churches in 
America might well contemplate with gratilude and joy. Ila 
stations had been multiplied till, in addition to its original seal, 
it occupied three of [he principal cities on that part of the coast 
which was embraced in the possessions of the Enghsh. The 
number of its missionaiies had been increased to fourteen, seven 
males and seven females, besides several others who had been 
appointed, but had not yet arrived in the country. Tlie num- 
ber who had been baptized and admitted to the churches at the 
several stations was in all three hundred and ninety-three, of 
whom two hundred and eighty were natives, and one hundred 
and thirteen were foreigners, principally soldiers of the English 
regiments to whom the missionaries had preached while they 
were acquiring the language of the country. From the several 
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churches eleven had been excommunicated for unworthy con- 
duct, and eleven had died in the profession of the Cliristian 
faith. The press had been kept in constant operation by Mr. 
Bennett, who, with each assistance as he was able to emjilov, 
Ind printed not less than two hundred thousand tracts and books, 
which had been widely circulated throughout the empire. 
The New Testament was now nearly complete, and many sep- 
araie books and a full epitome of the Old Testament had 
already been printed. 

At most of the stations schoob had been eslabliahed, in which 
were gathered, principally under the instruction of the ladies of 
the mission, the children of the native Christians, and all others 
who could be induced to join them ; and far beyond the imme- 
diate vicinity in which the missionaries dwelt, and in which 
their zayals were opened, they had repeatedly gone on distant 
excursions, preaching from village tj3 village, distributing to all 
who sought them tracts and copies of the Scriptures, and bap- 
tizing those who gave satisfactory evidence of piety and faith 
in Jesus Christ. In thia manner there had been excited a 
spirit of earnest and curious inquiry, the proofs of which nere 
constantly presenting themselves to the notice of the missiona- 
ries. Mr. Judson speaks of it as the most prommcnt feature 
of the mission at this period of its history, and, as he gazes upon 
the scene which lies around liim, he expresses the solicitude of 
"a person who sees a mighty engine beginning to move, over 
which he knows he haa no control." The gospel was beginning 
to address its solemn precepts and its glorious promises (o the 
mind of the nation, and (he ancient superstitions of the coun- 
try seemed to be losing their power. 

These results had been reported at the meetings of the Board 
and the Convention in the Uuilcd States, and had awakened in 
the churches of the land the liveliest interest in the cause of 
foreign missions. The contributions to the treasury of the Con- 
vention liad increased to the sum of $22,C00, nearly four times 
the amount with which I he mission was originally established. 
The enterprise also had become the source of great spiritual 
11* , 
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benefits to the denomination in America. It had united the 
interests and sympathies of a multitude of widely-scattered 
churches, and had offered to the whole body of American BajH 
tists a common object of philanthropic effort and of glowing 
anticipation. The conception of giving the gospel to those who 
know it not, always ennobles the mind into which it enters, — > 
and, animated by the spirit of the generous enterprise, the 
widow came with her mite, and rich men with their gifts, to 
contribute to the accomplishment of the magnificent design. 
The appeal which it made for the services of Christian laborers 
was responded to by several youthful candidates for the minis- 
try, and at the close of the year 1831, not less than nine addi- 
tional missionaries were ready to sail from the country, and join 
the ranks of the Burman Mission. 
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Pbooress of the Mission fVom 1832 to 1885. — Mr. Jndson devoted to Trans 
lating the Bible. — Resolutions of the Board at Salem. — Establishment of 
Out-Stations. — Christian Villages. — Excursions of Mr. Mason from Tavoy. 
— Great changes among the Karens. — Their Language reduced to Writing 
by Mr. Wade. — Mr. and Mrs. Wade obliged to sail for the United States. 
ArrivBl of new Companies of Missionaries. — Mr. Kincaid at Rangoon and 
at Ava. — Mr. Judson completes the Translation of the Bible. — Mr. and 
Mrs. Wade in the United States. — Results of their Visit. — Their Return 
with additional Missionaries. — Death of Miss Cummings. 

The period between the commencement of the year 1832 and 
the commencement of 1835 was marked by signal*blessings be- 
stowed on the labors of the missionaries, and by the continued 
growth of all the interests of the mission. So numerous, how- 
ever, are the details, and so widely scattered are the scenes to 
which they relate, that the limits assigned to this narrative will 
admit only a rapid survey of their general character, with a brief 
sketch of the results which they were instrumental in producing. 
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Within this period five mjssiooaries, with their wives and three 
unmarried female assistants, arrived in Bunnah and entered 
npon Iheir appointed labors. Several new stationa were com- 
menced, new enterprises for the extension of the gospel were 
Bet on foot, and results of the greatest importance were brought 
about in the general progress of the mission. 

Mr. Judson, after his return to Maulmain in 1831, continued 
(0 give his attention, with as little inlerruption as possible, to 
the tranaiaiion of the Scriptures into the Eurman tongue, the 
great work to which he iiad already consecrated some of the 
best years of his life, and whose accompli at imeat was anticipated 
with the liveliest inforest, alike by the Burman converts and by 
the friends of missions in every land. So assiduous were his 
labors, that by the end of the following year he was able to 
report to the Boai-d that the New Testament had already passed 
through the press, and that, if his life and health were spared, 
he might reasonably expect to complete the translation of the 
entire Bible in two years more. 

After Mr. Judson had completed the translation of the New 
Testament, in accordance with principles which he had already 
iubmitted to the Board, it became necessary for that body to fix 
upon Kome rules for the guidance of their missionaries in all 
their endeavors to translate the Scriptures into the languages of 
the heathen. Accordingly, at the annual meeting which was 
held at Salem in 1833, the following resolutions were adopted, 
as an expression of their views and those of their brclhren, in 
relation to this important t[Uestion. 

" 1. Thatthe Board feel it lobe their duty to adopt all prudent 
measures to give to the heathen the pui-e word of God in their 
own language ; and to furnish their missionaries with all the 
means in their power lo make the translations as exact a repre- 
senlative of the mind of the Holy Spirit as may he possible. 

" 2. That all ihe missionaries of the Board, who are or who 
ihall be engaged in translating the Scriptures, be instructed to 
endeavor, by earnest prayer and diligent study, lo ascertain the 
precise meaning of the original text ; to express that meaning 
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ftg exactly as the nature of the languages into which they ehatl 
translate the Bible will permit, and to transfer no worda which 
are capable of being lileraUy translated." 

Whatever copies of the Scriptures, or portions of the Scrip- 
tures, bad hitherto been circulated by the missionaries, were 
furnished at the expense of the American Bible Society. This 
continued to be the case, even with Mr. Judson's translation, 
till the year 1836, when that society adopted a resolution " to 
encoUTage only such versions a* conform in the principle of their 
translation to the common English version." This resolution 
put an end to all appropriations from the American Bible 
Society for the translation and circulation of versions of the 
Scriptures made by Baptist missionaries, in accordance with the 
instmciions which the Board had adopted three years before. In 
these circumstances, in April, 1837, was formed the American 
and Foreign Bible Society, the leading object of whose organ- 
ization was to coiiperate with the Board of Itlissions in promot- 
ijig (he translation and circulation of the Scriptures among the 
heathen. In the twelve years which have elapsed since its 
origin, the Board has received from Lliis society upwards of ona 
hundred and fifteen thousand dollars, which have been appropri- 
ated to the publication and circulation of the Scriptures trans- 
lated by ihe agency of the several missions. The sum which 
had already been coniribuled by the American Bible Society is 
about thirty thousand dollars. 

Hitherto the churches whidi were connected with the mission 
had been planted almost exclusively in the larger towns, though 
many of the natives, both Burmans and Karens, who had been 
baptized, dwelt in the villages of the country, separated from 
each other and removed from the immediate care of the missioit- 
nries. Their scattered condition was productive of serious 
disadvantage to their own growth in Christian knowledge and 
piety, and became a source of great inconvenience and of much 
additional labor to those on whom they depended for instruction 
and guidance. It was accordingly determined that on attempt 
should be made to collect them together at central points easy 
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of access, in vJUagea of their own, in wliich they might shari! 
each others' Christian sympathy, and enjoy the regular ministry 
jU)d the appointed ordinances of the gospel, together with Ihe 
incidenlal advantages of schools for their children. In 1832 
Mr. Judson made two separate journeys into the jungle for the 
purpose of meeting the native converls and inelructing the in- 
(|uirera who might come to him, nnd in each of these journeys 
he selected the site and laid the foundation of a new Chriiitian 
commiiDity. The first of these was not far from Wadesville, 
and was called Newville, where he gathered the diseiplcs from 
the neighboring district into a separate church, and baptized 
twenly-five additional converts. The second was on the banks 
of the Salwen, sixty miles north of Maiilmain, and received the 
name of Chummerah. Here a considerable number of the na- 
tive Christians, principally Karens who had been scattered over 
the jungle, now took up their abode and were organized into a 
church, to which nineteen were added by baptism during Ihe 
visit of the missionary. The foundations of both these little 
communities were laid with religious services, and the highest 
hopes were entertained that Ihey would immediately become 
oases in the social waste around them, and prove at length nur- 
series of Christian civilization for the liealhen of Burmah. 

At about the same time, a still larger village 
in the province of Tavoy, on the banks of the Tena 
about two days' journey from the city. The Christians from 
Tsliick-koo, Kan-tha, and seven other villages lying along the 
margin of the river, were assembled by Mr. Mason ; the disad- 
vantages of their siluation were explained to them, and the pro- 
posal made, that ihey should abandon their present residences, 
and, with their families, form a community by themselves, in 
order that they might all be furnished with religioits privileges 
and with schools for their children. Tho people gladly accept- 
ed the proposal, and a spot was selected whereon to build the 
new Christian town. The site was upon an eminence rising in 
the midst of a luxuriant plain of many miles in extent, and 
ekirted in the distance by the blue mountains of Tavoy, It had 
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formerly been occupied witli the dwellings of men, and was 
known us " Ihe ancient city," but all tradition of its former in- 
bnbitatils had utterly perished. A small mission house was 
immediately erected, and around ic the dwellings of the natives 
soon began to appear, — slill marked by rudeness and simplicity, 
yet presenting some attractive features of social eomrort and 
dnwning civilization. The new settlement was called MataK, 
or Oily of Love. It soon became the seat of a flourishing church 
and schools — the home of a Christian popnlalion ; and now, 
after Ihe lapse of fifteen years, in which the people have been 
constantly advancing in civilizaiion, Illalah presents a striking 
illuBlralion of the astonishing change which the labors of the 
missionary accom)ilish in the manners and morals, in the lives 
ond characters of the beaihen. The Christian Karens who 
dwell here number upwards of three hundred ; they have long 
ago abandoned the waiid<;ring habits of their race, and com- 
menced the regular industry of agriculture and trade. Cleanli- 
ness, decency, and order mark their daily lives, and they are 
already beginning, from the products of their own labor, to sup- 
port the schools wliich have been established, and the institu- 
tions of the gospel which have conferred on Ihem such manifold 
blessings.* 

This gathering of the Karon conveils into separate commu- 
niiies was an undertaking of the utmost consequence to the 
civilization and religious culture of this interesting, but hitherto 
wild and wandering race of men. Scattered as they had been, 
and exposed to all the evil influences of barbarian life, even 
though they were converted to Christianity, their advancement 
in piety and Christian knowledge must always have been slow 
and uncertain. The religion of the Bible enjoins its highest 
duties and confers its richest blessings only upon man in a 
social state. The scattered dwellers of the mountain, or the 

• Mnlnh, and tha other Karon villngw under the care of the miMionBriM, 
were viiitcd by Rev. Dr. Malcom in 1830. For ft descilptlaa oT tham, ie» 
jJailfom'fl TnLveb, Yol. 1-, p. 11, et so^. 
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unsettled wanderers of the wiWemess, can but feebly compre- 
hend the true significance or appreciate the real excellence of 
the gospel ; and, notivithstanding all tlie moral scQsibility nhiLh 
seems inherent in ibc mind of the Karen*!, it were ^iin to ex- 
pect them (o make much progress as a Christian people, until 
they have abandoned their wandering bj.bLts and settled m 
communities ivhich admit the practice of the social entiles 
The towns whitii were begun at this pLnod, though they ba\e 
not all proved permanent, have been produclne of great ad- 
Tantage to the mission. IVIany others base since been estab- 
lished, and the traveller amid those hitherto desolate regions 
now beholds the germs of civilized societ} springing up beneath 
the gentle influences of Christian truth 

In all the cities where stations had been established the 
zaynts and schools were constantly visited by people from the 
country, who often expressed the utmost mterest in the new 
faith, and bore ample testimony to the impression which its pro- 
mulgation was producing in the distant jungles from which they 
came. In Tavoy the labors of the mis'.ionanes were now con 
fined almost entirely to the Karens Ihese people, alike in 
the city and the country, had from the beginnin » riecned the 
gospel far more readily tlian the Burmana, and in Iheir visits to 
Mr. Mason often solicited him to go out and preach in the villa 
ges of the interior, where many Christian converts were living. 
Accordingly, early in 1832, he started with two native assistants 
on a. missionary excursion to the settlements which lie south- 
east of Tavoy, They were the settlements to which Mr. Board- 
man had made one of his earliest visits in the jungle. The 
journey at first was along an unfrequented route, and through a 
region marked by scenery of striking grandeur and beauty. Of 
the people whom he met a few had heard Mr, Boardman preach, 
and some had obtained tracts which they had read and thought 
upon i but the grejlter part were utterly indifferent to the teach- 
ings of the missionary. At the end of a month, lie came to the 
villages under the jurisdiction of Moung So, the interesting 
chief who had early visited the missionaries at Tavoy. The 
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tidings of his approach reached the Christian Karens, and they 
came forth in troops to \yelcome him. lie beheld with aston- 
ishment the change which had been wrought in their condition 
since they first listened to the gospel from the lips of Mr. 
Boardman. As he talks with them of the truths of Christian- 
ity, as he enters their dwellings and receives their hospitality, as 
he looks upon the fruits of their industry, and breathes the spirit 
of their well-ordered life, he records with enthusiasm the feelings 
that possess his mind. '< I no longer date," he writes, <' firom 
a heathen land. Heathenism has fled these banks. I eat the 
rice and potatoes and fruit cultivated by Christian hands, 
look on the fields of Christians, and see no dwellings but those 
of Christian families. I am seated in the midst of a Christian 
village, surrounded by a people that love as Christians, converse 
as Christians, act like Christians, and in my eyes look like 
ChrLstians.'* 

Similar excursions were frequently made by Mr. Mason to 
' the scattered residences of the recent converts as well as to the 
Christian villages of the Karens, in the course of which he 
usually found some who were ready to be baptized, and often met 
with persons who referred their change of religious belief and 
character back to the early instructions of Mr. Boardman, or to 
some book of the Scriptures in the Burman language which had 
been given them to read. Though generally received with 
kindness and hospitality, he was yet sometimes repulsed with 
rudeness from the dwellings even of the Karens, especially 
of those who had become Buddhists and identified themselves 
with the religion of the country. His journal records occasional 
instances of opposition, in which he was left to spend the night in 
the open air, because none would admit him to their dwellings, 
or in which, when he began to speak of Christianity, they re- 
fused to hear him, and begged him to depart from their village. 
This opposition he was often able to overcome by the interest 
he manifested in their physical comfort, or by his attention to 
the sick and the efficiency of the simple remedies which he pre- 
9cribed for their recovery. Thus, like the early apostles, does 
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Htd missionary make himself aU things to all nlen, that by all 
means he may be enabled to save those to whom he is sent 

In addition to the scattered and unsettled condition of the 
Karens, the missionaries, as their attention was directed to this 
people, encountered another difficulty at the very threshold of 
their undertaking. The Karen language had never been re- 
duced to writing, and without a written language they could be 
expected to make but little progress either in Christian culture 
or in civilization. Mr. Wade had been the longest engaged in 
the study of the spoken -dialects which were in use among them. 
In February, 1832, having gone to Maulmain for the benefit 
of his health, which was seriously impaired, he was again brought 
in contact with the Karen population, and immediately resumed 
the careful study of their language. With such aid as he could 
derive from Christian Karens who had leiirned to read Burman 
or Taling, he ascertained the elements of which it is comi)osed, 
and soon arranged them in an alphabet made up, with the excep- 
tion of only two letters, of Burman or of Taling characters. 
By the month of August of the same year he had completed a 
spelling book containing about fifteen hundred radical words, 
and also made a translation of Mrs. Judson's Burman Catechism 
and of the Scripture precepts comprised in the " View of the 
Christian Religion." The spelling book was immediately put 
to press and introduced into the schools of the Karens, and 
the comprehensiveness of the new alphabet was fully tested by 
writing out an ancient Karen poem, which was contained in the 
oral traditions of the people. The poem, to the surprise of the 
missionary, was found to contain an account of the creation of 
the world, of '^ man in a state of innocency, and his fall by par- 
taking of the forbidden fruit through the suggestions of Satan, 
just as related in the Bible."* 

Mr. Wade having accomplished this important work for the 
Karen department of the mission, was again attacked with that 

* These and other sunilar coincidences led at one time to the supposition 
that the Karens may be of Hebrew origin, — American BcgaHtt JUagamne, vd. 
18, p. 201. 
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depressing malady, the liver complaint, wliieh had already within 
the year caused frequent interruptions lo his labors. After 
having tried every remedy short of a change of climate, he 
sailed for the United States at the close of the summer of 1832, 
and arrived in the following May. He was accompanied hy 
Mrs. Wade and by two native Christians — Moung Shway 
MoQDg, a Burman, and Ko Chet'thing, a Karen. 

The absence of Mr. and 3Irs. Wade at a time when the sta- 
tions of the mission had become so numerous, imposed additional 
burdens upon the missionaries, and, in consequence of the chan- 
ges which it made necessary, delayed the execution of many 
important plans. Mr. Cutter, a printer, had already joined the 
mission, and brought with him a power-press, which, under the 
direction of Mr. Bennett, he prepared to set in immediate oper- 
ation at Manlniain. But before lie bad become acquainted 
with the new language he was to print, his instmcler and guide, 
Mr. Bennett, was obliged to abandon the care of the press and 
go and occupy the station at Rangoon, which Mr. Kincaid had 
left vacant in order to visit Ava. Mr. Judson spent several 
months nt Chummcrah, instructing the converts there, though 
still prosecuting, as asaidnoualy as he was able, his chosen work 
of translating the Bible ; while Mr. Mason, left alone at Tavoy, 
was charged with the whole duties of that large and growing 
station, and with the additional care of the Karen villages that 
were scattered among the moanfains. Thus, pressed with du- 
ties greater than they could perform, they were obliged to listen 
to many a call for religious instruction which they could not 
answer, and to pass unheeded many an attractive spot in the 
wide field around them, which they would have been glad to 
occupy and cultivate. They had already, several months be- 
fore, addressed lo the Board of Managers and their brethren in 
America an earnest appeal for additional missionaries, and Ihey 
were waiting with anxious interest the arrival of those who 
were now far on their voyage to the shores of Burmah, 

The first of January, 1833, was a glad day for the membera 
of the mission, for it witnessed the arrival of four missionaries 
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of wiiose appointment thej had already received notice, and of 
wIioBe labors ihej were now in unusual need. These were Key. 
Thomas Simons, Mr. Bojal B. Hancock, a printer, with his 
wife, and Miss Sarah Cummings, a lady experienced in teaching, 
who was to be employed as instructress at one of the stations. 
In the following June the mission was still further strengthened 
by the arrival of Rev. Messrs. Brown and Webb, with their 
wives, and Miss C. J. Harrington, afterwards Mrs. Simons, — 
all of whom, afler spending the remainder of the year in study- 
ing the language at Maulnudn, removed together to Rangoon 
in January, 1834. The former of these missionary companies 
brought with them two additional printing presses, one large 
standing press, a large fount of English types, and all the ma- 
terials for a type foundry. The arrangements for printing were 
now complete, and fully adequate to the wants of the mission* 
A strong house of brick, sufficiently large for the accommoda- 
tion of the several presses now at Maulmain, was immediately 
erected, and the great work was commenced of multiplying 
copies of the Scriptures and tracts in Burman, Taling and Ka- 
ren, which have since been scattered to the remotest parts^f 
the empire, and have communicated to multitudes of minds their 
first lessons of gospel truth. 

The arrival of these missionaries revived the drooping spirits 
of their brethren,, and imparted new energy to all departments 
of the mission. The tidings which they brought of awakening 
zeal and growing philanthropy among the churches of America, 
were fitted to encourage the missionary in his solitary toils, and 
bring him in nearer sympathy with the scenes and the friends 
of his native land. The effect was obvious in all the interests 
of the mission, and is often mentioned in the journals which at 
this period record its history. 

• Mr. Eancaid had now penetrated the heart of Burmah Proper, 
and we turn to a brief review of his labors and those of his 
associates at the exposed and perilous stations of JRangoon and 
Ava. The scene which is here presented is that of a people 
crushed to the earth beneath the combined oppressions of super- 
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Btition and despodgm. So British power is here exerted to 
secure the safety of the unprotected misaionary. The shrines 
of heathi>nism are jealously guarded hy imperial aulbority. 
Despotism frowns darkly over the land, and priestly persecution 
is constantly watching for those who dare desert the supersti- 
tions of their ancestors. Yet the intrepid missionary (oils 
bravely on, blessed with the favor of Heaven, and encouraged 
by many unexpected manifestations of an awakening spirit of 
inquiry among the deluded Totaries of Buddhism. 

Mr. Kincaid first went to Rangoon early in the spring of 
1832, at about the time of Mr. Wade's arrival there from 
Mergui and Maulmain. They called on the viceroy a few 
days after their arrival, and presented him with a map of the 
world, lettered in Burman characters, and other works relating 
to geography, chronology and astronomy. He received Ibera 
with courtesy and expressed much interest in the map, which 
was the first he had seen in Bunnan letters. What, how- 
ever, particularly ejtcited his curiosity was the account whieli 
he had heard respecting the printing press ; he wished to know 
if it was true that it could multiply copies of a writing without 
limit; and after inquiring the price of a press, he requested the 
missionaries to order one for him. The schools which had been 
established by Mr. Jones continued lo flouj'ish under the care 
of Mr. Kincaid ; and though he was yet unable to preach in the 
Bunnan tongue, he constantly maintained many of the public 
services of the mission by the aid of his native assistants. At 
the close of the year he went to Madras, where he was married 
to Miss Barbara McBain, daughter of a military officer in the 
service of the East India Company. During his absence the 
two teachers to whom he had entrusted tlie schools and the 
other concerns of the mission were seized, by order of an infe- 
rior officer of the government notorious for his hostility to 
Christianity, fined and imprisoned, and afterwards whipped in 
a shocking nutnner. This act of malignant violence was the 
means of breaking up the schools, and for the time of intimi* 
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dating all the inquirers who had frequented the zayat and ex- 
pressed an interest in the new religion. 

On hi^ return to Rangoon, notwithstanding 'these unfavora- 
ble occurrences, Mr. Kincaid was soon visited hj persons in 
various conditions of life, who often came in great numbers, 
some from the city and others from distant provinces, to ask him 
questions and to hear him converse. Some of them would 
confess their belief in the Eternal Grod ; others would say they 
had long been reading the books and thinking about Christianity, 
exclaiming, "It is wonderful ! " — "A great light that is visiting 
the world." At the period of the famous annual festival of 
Gaudama, the visiters grew still more numerous ; not all to in; 
quire concerning religion, but many to ask about the truths " 
science, or the operations of the printing press ; and when they 
obtained some dim idea of the nature and results of the press, 
they exclaimed, " How ignorant the Burmans are! They do 
not know any thing." In February, 1833, three Burmans were 
baptized; others had requested baptism, but it was thought 
best to delay its administration on account of the vigilance of 
the Bunhan officers. Many more were known to be secret be- 
lievers in Christianity, who did not dare openly to express the 
faith which they cherished. 

The visiters who came to the zayat from the interior had often 
said to ]SIr. Kincaid, "Why do you not go to Ava and to all the 
great cities of the empire ? Many have heard of the new re- 
ligion and the books, and wish to understand them." Since the 
death of Dr. Price none of the missionaries had visited the 
capital, though the desirableness of maintaining a station there 
had been frequently forced upon their attention. It had long 
been deemed unsafe for Mr. Judson to appear there, on account 
of his supposed connection with the English conquest of the 
country, but there was no reason to apprehend that serious 
molestation would be offered to any other missionary who should 
conduct his labors with prudence. In these circumstances it 
was decided that Mr. Kincaid should go to Ava, and attempt 
again to plant a station there should no absolute hinderance be 
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offered on his arrivftl. Having obtained the requisite pass -widi 
great difficulty from the riceroy, he left Rangoon on the CtJi of 
April, 1833, accompanied b}' Mrs. Ktncaid and her sister rmd 
three native assistants, carrying with liira 17,000 tracts and s 
large number of copies of the Gospels of Luke and John, of the 
Acta of the Apostles, and the Epistles, Their passage up the 
Irrawaddy was heset with dangers, yet marked by many occur- 
rences of great interest, illustrative of the singular spirit of in- 
quiry which, in spite of all dread either of the govommenf or 
the priesthood, seemed every where to pervade the minds of 
the people. They landed at nearly three hundred towns and 
rillages along the hanks of the stream, and in nearly every 
^ace which they visited they found some traces of the influence 
which had been eierted by the native Christians; by tracts and 
books or other agencies connected with the mission. 

They arrived at Ava on the 30th of May, where a very dif- 
ferent spirit seemed at first to array itself in opposition to their 
plans. Mr. Kintiaid was greatly perplexed with the difficulty 
of finding a house in which he could dwell with his family, even 
for the briefest period. His application to the government was 
answered by repeated delays, made on the most trivial pre- 
tences ; and, on his taking possession of a house without the per- 
mission of (he authorities, he was sulgected to the gravest inso- 
lence and violence by the assaults of a mob headed by the 
king's physician, to whom the house had been assigned on the 
death of its proprietor. At length the Biitish Resident, regard- 
ing Mrs. Kincaid and her sister as English subjects, addressed 
a strong remonstrance to the woongyees, who, now thoroughly 
alarmed at their conduct, immediately provided the missionaries 
with a house in the midst of the city, and punished the physi- 
cian who had threatened them with violence. Thus was a 
branch of the mission again estabhshed in the proud capital 
where in other days the religion of the Saviour had been de- 
liberately rejected, and where its dauntless heralds had endured 
the most cruel sufferings. 

Mr. Kincaid bad resided here but a short time, engaged in 
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tbe diairibntioa of books and the nsoal occupations of a mis- 
mofuajy when he began to witness manifestations of the same 
eager spirit of inquiry of which he had met with so many indi- 
cations at Rangoon and along the Irrawaddy. In his journal 
of July 17 he writes : " The very thing that ought to rejoice 
me oflen troubles me ; it is the numbers that are flocking to the 
verandah to read and to hear the word of God. If I would, I 
could not resist the tide that is setting in. Our verandah is 
pretty well filled during the day, and sometimes forty or fifty 
come in at a time." He was treated with civility by the offi- 
cers of the government, and was invited to visit the prince, 
Mekara, who was a man of education and able to speak Eng- 
lish. The priifce held a long conversation with him, and asked 
him for several books of science. 

The verandah of Mr. Kincsud was now daily visited by per- 
sons of all classes, to the number often of one or two hundred, 
who engaged in discussions with the missionary and the native 
assistants, taking sides for or against the new religion with such 
zeal as made him fear they might excite the jealousy of the 
government. Two persons were at length baptized, — one of 
them a priest, a man of eminent learning, who had long been 
one of the most popular preachers of Buddhism in Ava. His 
conversion to Christianity was known throughout the city, but, 
to the surprise of the missionaries, it did not provoke persecu- 
cution or excite opposition. The supply of books and tracts 
which Mr. Kincaid had brought with him was now exhausted ; 
and, as the king had expressed a curiosity about the operations 
of the printing press, he sent to Maulmain for Mr. Cutter to 
come up to Ava and bring with him one of tlie presses. The 
plan being approved by the members of the mission, Mr. Cut- 
ter set out for the capital, and arrived early in January, 1834. 
The press was immediately put in operation, and the printing 
of tracts commenced, and two other places of preaching were 
opened in different parts of the city, to which hundreds resetted 
eYerj day. 

The establishment of the press at Ava, and the interest with 
which the preaching and the books of the missionaries were 
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Tegacrded b j the people, at length called forth the interfereiiBe 
of the government. At first, they were only forbidden to ciroip 
late a particular tract, called ^ The Investigator." In ih^ fid- 
lowing March, however, they were summoned before the hi^ 
court of the empire, and formally questioned concerning their 
objects and employment in Ava. These they fully avowed 
and vindicated, on grounds which Moung Zah, the minister, did 
not choose to debate ; for he closed the audience by saying^ 
^ Bangoon and Maulmain are very good places, — go there." 
While they were waiting in hourly expectation of a written 
order to depart, Major Bumey, the British Resident, interposed 
in their behalf, and the fear in which the authority of England 
was held induced the minister to say that lie only objected to 
their living in the dty. They accordingly immediately took up 
their abode in a house without the gates,4)ut continued, with no 
farther interruption from the government and with but little 
abatement of the interest of the people, the accustomed labors 
of the mission. 

The exhibition of curiosity and earnest inquiry concerning 
the truths of Christianity which Mr. Kincaid was constantly 
witnessing, is a remarltable phenomenon in the mission at this 
period of its history. It seemed like the waking of the popular 
mind to the light of Christian truth, — the commencement of a 
mighty and speedy revolution in the religion of the country. 
But though hundreds were ready to admit the doctrines of the 
gospel, and expressed their utter contempt of the teachings of 
Buddhism, yet, with few exceptions, they came to no positive 
conclusion, made no progress, and failed to reach the kingdom 
of heaven. They created in the missionaries hopes which 
were never realized, and gave promise of spiritual fruits which 
were never borne. Yet while so few embr^eced the religion of 
Christ, it cannot be doubted that many a mind relinquished for- 
ever its belief in the superstitions of Gaudama, and it may be 
that 'some, whose history was never known to the missionaries, 
silently accepted the faith of the gospel and trusted in the Sa- 
viour whom it offers. 
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On the Slst of January, 1834, Mr. Judson wrote the last 
page of his translation of (he Bible into the Burman tongue. 
It was the noble task which he had prosecuted amidst the changes 
iifmanyyearf, otYen in eohtude,in sickness and in sorrow ; and 
now that it was completed, he dedicated it with pious gratitude 
and an humble sense of its imperfections to the service and the 
glory of God. The scene, as incidentally mentioned in his 
journal, is one of affecting interest and grandeur. Poets, histo- 
rians and moralists have all recorded the feelings of exultation 
with which they have completed some work which they imagined 
" the world would not willingly let die." But the missionary 
retires alone, and with the last leaf of his imperishable work in 
his hand, he prays for the forgiveness of Heaven on all the sins 
that have mingled with his labors, and devoutly commends it to 
the mercy and grace of God, to be used as au instrument in 
converting the heathen to Himself. Thus was the greatest of 
blessings conferred on the people of Burmah, and in its unculti- 
vated soil was planted the tree of life whose perennial leaves 
shall be fur the healing of the nation. The translation re- 
ceived the emendations and corrections of its author, and haa 
been pronounced by scholars and philologista acquainted with 
the Burman tongue, to be unusually accurate and perfect, — 
well fitted to transmit to successive generations the unadulterated 
word of God. The entire Bible was put immediately to press, 
and handsome appropriations were made by the American Bible 
Society lo aid its publication. 

In the following April, Mr. Judson was married to Mrs. 
Sarah H, Boardman, who since the death of her husband had 
been constantly engaged in the service of the mission, and at- 
tached lo the station at Tavoy. The school which she here 
conducted with unusual success for many years, was for a lime 
suspended on Ler removal to Maulmain, but was resumed by 
Mrs. Wade after her return from America. 

As has been already mentioned, Ml", and Mrs. Wade, with 
their native companions, arrived in the Uoited States in May, 
1633. Mr. Wade's health was greatly benefited by the voyage, 
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bat it was deemed advisable hj the Board that his ylsit to 
oountry should be prolonged, and made tributary as far as pm 
sible to the interests of the mission. He was accordinglj r^ 
quested to yisit, with his missionary companions, the princqpil 
cities of the Union, and attend the meetings of Assodaticms and 
other public bodies of the denomination. It had also been fre- 
quently suggested that as the Burman language had now beei 
made comparatively easy of acquisition, our missionaries migfaft 
acquire it before sailing from the country, and thus materialbf 
abridge the time requisite for preparation after their arrival 
There were now eight persons who had received appointments 
as missionaries to the East and were waiting to proceed to the 
places of their destination ; and the presence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Wade in this country, with two intelligent natives, furnished a 
favorable opportunity for making the experiment which had 
been proposed. The Board accordingly resolved immediately 
to open a mission school at Hamilton, N. Y. ; — a place already 
consecrated to theological studies, and presenting to the newly- 
appointed missionaries many advantages of congenial society 
and literary companionship. It was commenced on the 20th 
of June, 1833, and continued nine months. It was attended by 
eight students, who under the direction of Mr. and Mrs. Wade, 
aided by the native teachers, pursued the study of Burman and 
Karen with the most gratifying success. 

In addition to their duties at the school, Mr. and Mrs. Wade 
made an excursion to Ohio in the autumn of 1833, and attended 
a large convention of the Baptists of the Western States at Cin- 
cinnati; and in the following spring they travelled with the 
corresponding secretary of the Board to Georgia, and visited 
in the course of their journey most of the cities of the Atlantic 
States. At Augusta, in Georgia, they met the Rev. Evan Jones 
of the Cherokee Mission, and with him two converted Chero- 
kees, who were also ordained ministers, and who were now pre- 
sented to the Burman and the Karen. The spectacle was one 
of rare and extraordinary interest. It was the first time in the 
history of the world that representatives of these ancient aborig- 
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Taoefl^ dvelling on opposite sides of the globe, had met 
ligetiher in the sympathies of a common faith, and joined in 
Wfiiimn acts of Christian worship, — a beautiful emblem of the 
flbiistian church, uniting in its wide embrace people of every 
tribe and kindred and tongae nnder the whole heaven. 

The visit of Mr. and Mrs. Wade to their native land, thongh 
fndaetive of temporary interruptions in the immediate labors 
ad plans of the mission, was attended with many most benefi- 
cial resnltSy whidi were seen in the deeper interest and the 
kiger contributions of the churches. They were welcomed by 
liieir brethren in America as persons who had suffered much in 
liie cause of Christian truth, and by whose labors many heathen 
had been turned to righteousness ; and the two native converts 
who were with them— the first who had visited this country 
fitMn the East — were every where regarded with the utmost 
interest. Their presence placed near at hand the distant scenes 
of missionary labor; their simple-hearted piety and correct 
Christian views won the admiration of all who saw them, and 
rendered more earnest the desires of American Christians to 
give the gospel to the entire nations to which they respectively 
belonged. 

The missionaries, with their interesting companions, sailed 
fix)m Boston on the 2d of July, 1834 ; and with them Rev. Messrs. 
Howard, Vinton, Dean, and Comstock, and Mr. Osgood, a print- 
er, with their wives, and Miss Ann P. Gardner, a member of 
Mr. Wade's family, who was to be employed as a teacher, — in all 
fifteen persons ; by far the largest missionary company which 
had ever embarked under the auspices of the Board. They 
were all destined for the Burman and Karen mission, with 
the exception of Mr. Dean, who had been assigned to the 
mission in Siam. The ship, thus freighted with messengers of 
mercy to the heathen, arrived safely at Amherst, December 8th, 
1834 ; and the missionaries, more fiiUy acquainted with the lan- 
guage and customs of the country than any who had preceded 
them, entered immediately upon the labors that awaited them 
at the several stations to which they had been assigned. 
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In Ajognst, 1834, Miss Sarah Cummings, the only missiontty 
occupant of the station at Chummerah, died at Maubnain of a 
fever which she had taken in the jungle. Her brief career was 
<me of singular zeal and devotion to the service of the missioii. | 
Soon after her arrival, before she had acquired the language, 
taking with her the Burman teacher whom she had engaged, 
she went out to occupy the secluded station which had then juat 
been planted in the wilderness. Here, at a distance of sixtj 
miles from the nearest habitation of civilized men, she dwelt 
alone for a year and a half, studying the language, superintend- 
ing the school, and, even before she could converse with the 
people about her, by her presence and activity winning their 
confidence, and imparting energy and order to all the operations 
of the station. When seized with the fever that prevailed in 
the jungle she hastened to Maulmain, where she died amidst 
the tender assiduities and affectionate watchings of the mission- 
aries, — a victim, it may be apprehended, to the self-sacrificing 
though unguarded zeal which led her to this oomfortiess and 
unhealthy out-post of the mission. 

After her death, the Christians at Chummerah were long 
without a teacher, except the native assistants who dwelt 
among them. They were once visited, for a brief season, by 
Mr. and Mrs. Vinton ; but in 1836, in accordance with the 
habits of their race, they abandoned the town and scattered 
themselves among the villages of the district, settling princi- 
pally at the village of Ko Chet-thing, where they have contin- 
ued to reside with greater contentment and more gratifying 
social improvement 
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a of the Conyention at Bichmond in 1885. — Bey. H. Malcom yisits 
tiie Missions. — Compsratiye Besults among the Burmans and among the 
Karens. — Modes of Life and of Labor adopted bj the lilissionaries. — Mul- 
tiplication of Schools. — Theological School at Tavoyand at Maulmain. — 
Growth of the Karen Mission in British Barmah. — Agency of the Press. — 
Station at Dong yahn. — State of the Mission in Burm^ Proper. — Persecu- 
tion at Bangoon. — Arriyal of Messrs. Vinton, Abbott, and Howard at Ban- 
goon. — Mr. Kincaidat Aya. — His attempt to yisit the Shyan States. — 
Civil War in Bnrmah. — Missionaries le^e the Coimtry. — Betum of Messrs. 
Abbott and Kincaid. — Joined by Mr. Simons. — Labors among the Karens. 
— Final Departure of Missionaries from Bangoon in 1840. 

The eighth triennial meeting of the General Convention was 
held at Bichmond, Ya., on the 29th of April, 1835. No meet- 
ing of this body had before been held so far in the South, and 
its members came together from different portions of the Union, 
with an earnestness of feeling and of hope greater than had 
ever before been exhibited. The extent and variety of the mis- 
sionary labors, and the gratifying results which they had pro- 
duced, were set forth in the report of the Board of Managers, 
and filled the minds of the Convention with the most animating 
and encouraging views of the progress of the cause in which . 
they were engaged. The sympathies excited by the occasion 
were strengthened and enlarged by the presence of the Rev. 
Messrs. Cox and Hoby, delegates from the English Baptist 
Union, who had been sent to the Convention for the purpose 
of establishing more intimate relations between the Baptist 
churches and associations in the two countries. The generous 
donations which for several years had been annually made to 
the Convention by the American Bible and Tract Societies, 
to aid in the extension of the gospel, were gratefully acknowl- 
edged in the report of the Managers ; and in the fulness of 
confidence and hope with which the whole body was now 
animated, resolutions were adopted, directing the Board to en- 
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large their operations, and to employ eveiy properly- qualified 
missionary, whoae servicca could be obtaiDcd ; and Ilie sum of 
one hundred thousand dol!ai^ waa mentjoned as the anticipated 
revenue for the current year. For reasons which were assign- 
ed io the report, it waa determined to increase the number of 
executive officers of the Board, — to associate another secre- 
tary with Eev. Dr. Bolles, who had hitherto performed the 
duties of the office alone. In the following year, the new ar- 
rangement was completed by the election of Rev. Solomon Peck 
OS Ajjsistant Secretary. 

The proceedings of the meeting at Richmond, though charac- 
terized by unusual harmony and Chrisfiaa feeling, were yet 
founded on too sanguine expectations. The Convention reck- 
oned too confidently on its ability to enlarge the field of its 
missionary operations, and a. debt which embarrassed the treas- 
ury for many years was the result of its well-meant though 
incautious resolutions. 

In the autumn of 1835, the Board appointed one of their 
number, Rev. Howard Malcom, to visit their missions in Asia, 
in order, by personal observation, to ascertain the condition of 
the several stations, to confer with the missionaries respecting 
their labors, and in general to collect such information pertain- 
ing to missions, as might enable the Board more wisely to dis- 
pense the sacred charities intrusted to their management, and 
more effectually to promote the spread of the gospel among the 
heathen. 

He sailed from the United Slates in September, 1835, in 
company with fourteen missionaries, male and female, desig- 
nated to the several missions of the Board in Asia. In March, 
1838, he returned (o the country, after an absence of two 
years and six months, — during which he journeyed by land 
and by sea more than 53,000 miles. He visited all the mis- 
sions under the direction of the Convention in Burmah, Arra- 
can, Siam and China, and assisted in planting a new mission 
among the Teloogooa, on the shores of Southern India. He 
also became acquainted with the missionaries of other Chris- 
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tnud denominatioin in the East, visited them at their stations, 
and informed himself respecting their different modes of labor 
and their saccess. The arduous and protracted service attached 
to such a deputation was performed by Mr. Malcom in a man- 
ner that received the approbation of the Board ; and the results 
of his wide and varied observations have been communicated 
to the public in the volumes of " Travels in South Eastern 
Asia" which he has published: — a work written in an ex- 
ceedingly pleasant mann^, and filled with valuable information 
concerning the countries in which the missions are established, 
and with striking exemplifications of the results which the 
propagation of the gospel has already accomplished, and is 
destined yet to accomplish among the heathen. 

On the return of Mr. Malcom, in 1838, he was elected 
Financial Secretary of the Board. Mr. Peck was at the same 
time elected the Corresponding Secretary for the Foreign De- 
partment, and Dr. Bolles, the senior Secretary, was assigned 
to what was now denominated the Home Department, of the 
executive arrangements of the Convention. 

Though the mission in Burmah has accomplished results of 
the most gratifying character, yet the narrative contained in the 
foregoing pages fully shows that these results have not been such 
as were originally anticipated by its founders and friends. They 
had in view the Burman people, but it is not upon them that 
the mission has bestowed its greatest blessings. Thought it 
has not at any time wholly failed of its primal design, it has 
lately won its noblest and most signal triumphs, not among the 
Burnums, but among the obscure and oppressed Karens, — a 
down-trodden and subjugated race, of whose existence even, the 
missionaries were scarcely aware when they first landed in the 
country. These simple dwellers in the mountains and jungles 
of Burmah, coming forth timorously from the obscurity in which 
they hid themselves, listened to the message of the missionary, 
and received it gladly, as the realization of the predictions which 
had descended from the prophets of an elder age. From village 
to village the tidings had been carried, either by the visits of the 
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teacher or his disciples, or bj the vague rumor of the wander- 
ing Karens, till hundreds of them had received the gospel and 
been baptized in the name of Jesus Christ; — while their 
Burraan oppressors lumed haughtily away, and clung with 
greater tenacity to the absurd dogmas of their atheistic idolatry. 
At each of the principal stations were now several missionaries 
entirely devoted to ihe instruction and care of the Karens. 
The converts from among them were gathered in separate 
churches, separate schools were established for their instruction, 
and their hitherto unwritten language required peculiar and 
special study, witli types and printing arrangements quite dis- 
tinct from those of the Burman tongue. It was found to exist 
ill two dialects, having many roots in common, though differ- 
ing in construction, and spoken by two separate divisions of 
the race — the Sgaus and Fghos or Pwoi. Mr. Wade, be- 
fore his visit lo the United States, had reduced to writing the 
former of these dialects, and on his return he performed the 
same work for the dialect of the Pwos, and, assisted by Mr. 
and Mrs. Mason, commenced the preparation of tracts and the 
translation of portions of the Bible in both these languages. 
The Burman character, with some modifications, was preferred 
by Mr. Wade in writing and printing Karen, though the Roman 
letters have been recommended by many considerations, and 
have often been adopted by other missionaries in the reduction 
of oriental tongues. 

The modes of life and of labor adopted by the members of the 
mission at tliis period, were such as were forced upon them by 
the circumstances of their situation, and the nature of the ob- 
jects they aimed to accomplish. Year followed year, compara- 
tively without striking events, yet each bringing with it new 
infereala to be cared for, new labors to be performed, and new 
difficulties to be overcome. The routine of duties to which the 
missionaries were principally devoted still consisted in preach- 
ing through the cities and villages, in superintending the schools 
which were now becoming numerous and important, in trans- 
lating the Scriptures and preparing books for the people, and in 
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^uectiiig die operataoiis of the several presses tinder their charge. 
During the rainy months of the jear they were restricted to the 
cities and large towns in which the principal stations were es- 
tablished, and there they were constantly engaged 'in the labors 
mentioned above. But around each of these stations were dus- 
teredy at varioas distances, out-statioi)S and Christian villages, at 
which churches and schools had been established, and placed under 
the immediate care of the native assistants and pastors. So soon 
as the wet season was ended, they lefl their homes and went 
forth to the distant settlements that skirted the field of their 
operations, — travelling in litters or on foot far across the jungle, 
or embarking in boats upon the winding river, to meet the Chris- 
tian congregations, who, with their native pastors, were awaiting 
the annual visit of the missionary. His arrival was every where 
hailed with gratitude and joy. He examined the converts who 
were ready for baptism, and often administered to them the sa- 
cred rite ; he instructed the pastors and their flocks in the true 
discipline of a church, and in the doctrines and ordinances of 
the gospel ; corrected their errors, settled their doubts, strength- 
ened their principles and their hopes, and thus built them up. in 
the faith of the gospel. 

Every journey thus made by the missionaries would usually 
lead to the establishment of additional out-stations, and to the 
wider extension of the field embraced by the mission. The 
journals in which the incidents of these itineracies are recorded, 
can alone set forth the proofs which were constantly presented 
of the wide extent to which the spirit of religious inquiry had 
now spread among the settlements of the Karens. Wherever 
the missionaries went, they found that tidings of the faith they 
taught had gone before them, and^hey seldom entered a district, 
however remote or untravelled, in which there were not some 
who professed to be worshippers of the living Grod. The obser- 
vations and facts recorded at this period in the journals of Mr. 
Vinton at Maulmain, of Messrs. Wade and Mason at Tavoy, 
and especially of Messrs. Webb, Abbott and Howard, in their 
excursions from Rangoon to the out-stations of Bassein, Pan- 
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tanau and Maubee, are sufficient of theuiselveB to stow how 
far from being ia vain had been the vicissitudea of labor and 
peril, of sorrow and trial, through which the mission had passei 
Schools were established almost at the comroencement of the 
mission at each of the principal, and at several of the minor 
stations. The care of these at first devolved to a great extent 
upon the female missionaries, whose first aim was to train up 
pupils of superior talents and energy, to become assistants and 
at length leachers in the sehooU. Their number and their im- 
poriance had been constantly increasing. The regular day 
schools at Tavoyand Maulmain were now in part supported by 
allowances from the East India Company, and the instructions 
given in them were no longer confined to the simplest rudi- 
ments of knowledge, but comprised the study of English and 
of the languages of the country, together with arithmetic, geog- 
raphy and other common branches of education. Several 
boarding schools were opened, for both Burmans and Karens 
who came from a distance in the interior, in which the pupils 
were 'under the constant care of the missionaries. In the 
schools supported by the government, the direct leaching of 
Christianily was not sanclioned by the colonial officers who had 
them in charge ; but in the other schools, and especially in the 
boarding schools, it formed of course a part of the system of 
inslruetion, and exerted the happiest influences upon the char- 
acters of the pupils. Thus by the lessons of science as well as 
by the teachings of religion, did the missionaries seek to reclaim 
the minds of the young from the vain superstitions of their fa- 
thers, and to direct them to the beautiful forms of Christian 
trulh. Many of the pupils of the liaren schools have been con- 
verted 10 Christianity; and the faith of many more in the doc- 
trines of Gaudama must have been irrecoverably shaken. 

In addition to the schools above mentioned, a semin.iry was 
established at Tavoy in 1836, for instructing native converts of 
suitable talents and characters, in the doctrines of Christianily, 
in order that they might thus prepare to preach the gospel to 
their countrymen. It was placed at first under the charge of 
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Mr. Wade, and commenced in May with eighteen pupils, — of 

whom twelve were EArens, five were Burmans and Peguans, 

and one was a Hindoo. The first session closed in July, when 

the students were subjected to an examination in the portions 

of the Bible in which thej had been instructed. In 1837, Mr. 

Wade's health was again seriously impaired, and at the close of 

the year the school at Tavoy was suspended. The Burman 

pupils attached to it were removed to Maulmain, — where, in 

1838, a school especially for Burmans was established and 

placed under the charge of Rev. Edward A. Stevens, a young 

missionary whose education had been conducted with special 

reference to tliis department of labor. 

So marked is the difference of races in Burmah that it has 
generally been found expedient to have separate schools, and as 
far as possible separate churches, for each of the different races 
to whom the labors of the mission have extended. Schools have 
accordingly been established at the principal stations, for the 
Burman», the Karens, the Eurasians, or half-castes, and the 
Peguans* or Talings. These last are a people entirely distinct 
from the Burmans in every thing but religion. They are the 
feeble remnants of a race that once subdued and overran the 
country, but who were soon driven back by the Burmans under 
Alompra, the founder of the present dynasty. They are very 
numerous in the neighborhood of Maulmain and Amherst, and 
at the latter place a station, designed especially for them, was 
planted in 1836, and placed under the charge of Be v. Mr. Has- 
well. Before this time, the Peguans had often awakened the 
interest of the missionaries, as they saw them mingled with the 
congregations of Burmans or Karens to whom they preached 
in the zayat or the chapel, and attempts had been repeatedly 
made to master their language. Mrs. Judson, after her removal 
to Maulmain, with characteristic energy and zeal devoted her- 
self to its acquisition, and translated and caused to be published 

* See Memoir of Mrs. Sarah B. Jndaon, chap. 12. Dr. Malcom estiinate* 
the number of the Pegnans in Burmah at 70,000. 
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in PpguEUi Geveral tracts, her own compilationa of the Life of 
Christ, and a conaiderable portion of the New Testament. On 
the arrival of Mr. Haswell, she aurrendered to him her lahor 
and the fruits it was already promising, and returned to the 
appropriate duties of her own station, having performed a task 
of great difficulty and importance which no other member of 
the mission was then able to aceompliah. 

Nearly every year had witnessed the enlargement of the 
means of multiplying copies of the Scriptures, and other books, 
wliich the missionaries prepared for the instruction of the peo- 
ple. The books used hy the Karens aod the Peguans at first 
were in manuscript ; but by the close of 1837 fonts of type 
were prepared in each of the Karen dialects, and thousands of 
copies of books for learning the Karen and Peguan languages, 
aa well as of tracts and portions of the Scriptures, were imme- 
diately published. The printing operations were carried on 
principally at Maulmain, though many of the Karen books were 
printed at Tavoy, and a press had been established at Rangoon, 
aod one at Ava. In 1838 four new presses were added to the 
station at Maulmain and one to that at Tavoy, making ten in 
all connected with the mission, together with a very large supply 
of materials for printing.* The natives speaking the several 
languages soon acquired the art of printing them, and were 
successfully employed by the missionaries in tlie labors of the 
press. Societies were also formed at Tavoy and at Maulmain, 
which received contributions from the converts, both native 
and English, and from English officers resident in those cities ; 
and by their agency tracts were printed and distributed, and 
the preaching of the gospel was sustained at particular locali- 
ties. Thus did those who had experienced the benefits of the 
mission commence an attempt to defray the expenses of its 
support, and the generous sacrifices they often made bear llie 
strongest testimony to its unspeakable value. The society at 
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Tftvoy, in 1839, supported from its own treasury not less than 
thirteen native preachers, and also defrayed tiie expenses of 
several of the Karen schools. 

At the distance of thirty-five miles from Maulmain was the 
oat-station of Dong-yahn, the solitary residence of Miss Eleanor 
Macomber, whose devoted and useful labors and early death 
deserve to be recorded among the events of this period. She 
entered upon the station in December, 1836, and found the peo- 
ple, who were Pwo Karens, the slaves of intemperance and of 
all the disgusting vices of heathenism* With the aid of two or 
three native assistants, she maintained public worship on the 
Sabbath, and morning and evening prayers at her own dwell- 
ing ; and also opened a school, which soon numbered ten or 
twelve pupils. Before the close of the first dry season she had 
the happiness of seeing twelve Karens baptized and formed 
into a Christian church. She spent the period of the rains 
from May to September at Maulmain, and on her return to the 
jungle found the church and the schools prospering under the 
charge of the native preachers. The little church was soon 
committed to the care of Rev. Mr. Stevens, of the Theological 
School, and was occasionally visited by other missionaries from 
Maulmain. Amidst the prejudices and the occasional persecu- 
tion of the priests and the votaries of Buddhism, the gospel 
continued to spread among the people ; and Dong-yahn, by the 
instrumentality of this indefatigable lady, soon became the seat 
of a fiourishing station, and the centre of religious light and 
knowledge to a wide region crowded with benighted Karens. 
Her influence upon her own sex was very extraordinary, and 
its results were visible in numerous dwellings among the vil- 
lages of the jungle. But her missionary career was destined 
to be brought to an early close. She died after an illness of a 
few days, on the 16th of April, 1840, just as the fruits of her 
labors were beginning to adorn and cheer the secluded spot 
which she had chosen for cultivation, — leaving behind her a 
name and a memory which will long be gratefully cherished by 
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the rude dwellers in the wilderness whom she was the fintto 
instruct in the gospel of Christ. 

As we turn to trace the history of the missionaries who were Igi 
at this time stationed in Burmah Proper, we meet with scenes |i 
widely different from the quiet and uniform progress thtfc iii 
marked the stations heneath the protection of the British flag. 
Their labors were constantly exposed to interruption from the 
caprices of jealous rulers or the violence of' contending factionSy 
while the few who ventured to profess themselves disciples of 
Christ were visited with the opposition of their friends, and 
with all the evils incident to a corrupt public sentiment. In 
1835, a persecution of the most violent character broke out at 
Rangoon. It was commenced by some of the petty magistrates, 
who had long viewed with jealousy the labors of Uie native 
assistants as they were employed in preaching and distributing 
books and tracts in and around the city. The chief object of 
their hostility was Ko San-Lone, a man of superior intelligence 
and piety, and of great boldness and activity in the service of 
the mission. He was one of the three native assistants who 
had accompanied Mr. Kincaid-to Ava, and since his return had 
been, with Ko Thah-a, the pastor of the church, almost the only 
Christian who dared to distribute books, or lift up his voice 
for Grod beneath the frowning despotism of Rangoon. On the 
25th of February, the violence, which had long been threaten- 
ing, broke out against him. He was seized and sent to the 
prison, where he was beaten, loaded with irons, and subjected 
to severe and ignominious labor. His heroic Christian faith 
quailed not before this storm of persecution, and his character 
continued to shine brightly amidst the clouds that lowered 
around him. Before the tribunal of cruel magistrates, beneath 
the lashes of his persecutors or in the felons' dungeon in which 
he was immured, he still bore himself with the meek fortitude 
of a martyr to the truth. Though repeatedly threatened with 
death unless he would abjure his religion and worship Gauda- 
ma, he sdll trusted, without faltering, in the God he served, and 
presented a noble exemplification of Christian character. After 
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aeariy a fortnight's detention he was released from prison, bnt 
his entire property was confiscated and he was forbidden by the 
^foongjee to resume his labors as assistant in the mission. He 
died aooii after, much lamented by the missionaries with whom 
lie had been associated. 

Nearly every Christian in Rangoon was subjected to fines or 
kk imprisonment, in the course of this attempt to extinguish by 
fiolence the new religion taught by the missionaries. Nor was 
the persecution confined to the city. Preaching excursions had 
been made into the neighboring district of Maubee, and along 
a stream known as the Karen Brook, and the number of Karen 
Qonverts thus made, and now living scattered through the coun- 
try, far exceeded that of the Burman Christians of Eangoon. 
These were all visited with fines and aS:rests, and officers went 
through the villages to collect by force the heavy assessments 
which had been laid upon all who refused to worship ^atSy and 
to acknowledge Graudama. The persecuted Christians fied in 
every direction to escape the exactions of their oppressors ; but 
they bore with them the faith they cherished, and preached the 
gospel as they went in regions where it was before unknown. 
Ko Thah-byu, the pastor of Maubee, with a portion of his flock, 
was soon found in Pegu telling the story of the cross, and 
teaching the precepts of Christ among the numerous popula- 
tion of that hitherto unvisited district. 

The first eflfect of the persecution at Eangoon was wholly to 
suspend the operations of the mission. Not a Burman or a 
Karen for a time dared to appear as a worshipper at the veran- 
dah, and with a few exceptions, none ventured even to visit the 
missionaries or to perform for them the commonest services of 
life. The alarm, however, was not then of iong continuance, 
and the families attached to the mission continued to reside in 
the city and to prosecute their labors, oflen with encouraging 
success, until subsequent events compelled them to abandon the 
station. 

In October, 1836, Mr. Vinton arrived at Rangoon from Maul- 
main. He was accompanied by the two native preachers, Ko 
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Chet'lhing and Ko Taunah. As the open opposition to the labon 
of tlie missionaries had subsided, an excursion waa undertaken 
by Messrs. Vinton, Abbolt and Howard, up tbe Irrawaddy and 
into the district, of the Maubee Karens. They met with a ki^ 
number who, in spile of the persecution which had scarcely jet 
died away, had embraced Chi'islianity, and had long been vot- 
ing for the "visit of a missionary that they might l>e baptiwi 
In the course of tlieir journey Ihey administered the sacred 
ordinance to one hundred and sevenly-three, ninety-two males 
and eiglity-one females, nearly all of whom had received the 
gospel from tlie preaching of iheir indefatigable countryman, Ko 
Thah-byu. Of Ibe persons baptized, eleven were head men of 
villages or chiefs of small districts, and many of them had been 
■worshippers of God for two, three and four years. It was sup- 
posed that not leas than a hundred more were scattered over 
the jungle, who had in like manner embraced Christianity and 
were wailing fo receive baptism. The Karens in and around 
Rangoon evinced the utmost eagerness fo be instructed in Ihe 
trulhs of the gospel, andjhough closely watched by the Buddh- 
ist priests and forbidden the use of books, yet several hundreds 
of them learned to read at their own dwellings, away from ihe 
observation of their Bnrman rulers. These incidents 
unexpectedly in ihe wilderness, awakened anew the n: 
ing hopes respecting the Karens, and satisfied fhe 
that even beneath the oppressive rule that crushed them to the 
earth in Biirmah Proper, they were still a people whom God 
had chosen to bless with a knowledge of himself. 

Nor were the missionaries at Ava suffered to prosecute their 
labors without frequent interruptions, dictated now by the jeal- 
onsy of the priest*, and now by the factious violence of rival ru- 
lers. Messrs. Cutter and Brown, who had been associated with 
Mr, Kincaid in the management of the station, returned to Ran- 
goon in the spring of 1835, taking with them the press, but leav- 
ing behind a lurge collection of books and tracts which had been 
printed at the capital. Mr, Kincaid was joined in the autumn 
of the following year by Mr. and Mrs. Simons, and early in Jan- 
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nsiy, 1837, by Mr. and Mrs, Webb, who brought with them addi- 
lioaol aupphes of printed works for the use of the station. JHo 
place in the empire furnished to the missionary such opportuni- 
ties for disseminating a knowledge of the gospel, as did Ava. 
Being the seat of the Golden Presence, and the centre of author- 
ity and interest to a numerous people, it was a place of constant 
resort for persons from every portion of the realm. Hither came 
caravans of merchants to bring the products of every district, 
and hither resorted, with their bands of retainers, the princes of 
distant provinces to settle the questions of state and offer (heir 
allegiance (o the monarch. It is the place where representatives 
of every condition and of every district are accustomed to as- 
semble, so that what is promulgated at Ava is likely to be 
borne abroad in different directions as widely as the Bunnan 
sway extends. 

Mr. Kineaid had formed the acquaintance of several persons 
who came to the capital in the train of some princes of the 
Shyans, a people occupying the prqvinces on the northern fron- 
tiers of Burmah. In his intercourse with them he inquired 
carefully concerning the position of their country and its conti- 
guity to China, and conceived that by pursuing a route in that 
direction a missionary might not only introduce the gospel to 
the Shyans, but also obtain access to the Chinese. For the 
purpose of ascertaining the correctness of his views, and of he- 
coming acquainted with the crowded population of the northern 
provinces, he formed the design of an excursion to the frontiers 
of Assam. The design having been approved by his brethren 
of the mission lie obtained permission of the government, though 
with great difficulty and after many delays, to travel through the 
provinces of the north. On the 27th of January, he embarked 
on the Irrawaddy, with fovij native Christians for his attendants, in 
a boat which was des[iaiched in his charge, on (he public service, 
by Colonel Burney, the English Resident at Ava, He passed 
through regions of great natural beauty and magnificence, often 
landing at the large towns which lined the banks of the river, 
and after twenty-two days reached Mogaung, a city distant three 
14 
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hundred and fifty miles from tlie capitaL Here, beneath the 
shadow of the Himmaleh mountains, he found spreading befora 
him the vast wilderness which separates Burmah from Hindos- 
tan, skirted by a territory crowded with people and abounding 
in mines of amber and serpentine stone. He made several ex« 
cursions into the valley around the city, but, finding himself un- 
aUe to procure either provisions suitable for his journey or men 
to accompany him, he was obliged again to set his £ace towards 
Ava. A civil war had now broken out, and the country was 
distracted with tumults and filled with hordes of banditti. In 
his passage down the river he was suddenly attacked by one of 
these marauding bands, plundered of every thing in hb pos- 
session, and then left to pursue his journey. On the following 
day he was again seized by another band of robbers, who strip- 
ped him of his clothes, bound him with ropes and compelled him 
and his attendants to march with them to their village, where he 
witnessed scenes of heart-rending atrocity among the prisoners 
whom the freebooters had collected. His life was constantly in 
danger ; but with the assistance of a young Eathay who belonged 
to the band and who had been at his house in Ava, he contrived 
to efiect his escape, and feeing to the mountains he found his 
way across a thinly inhabited district to the capital, having 
passed through the greatest perils and escaped assassination only 
by the merciful interpositions of Heaven. 

Mr. Kincaid reached Ava on the 11th of March, and found 
the city filled with alarm, and threatened with all the horrors 
of anarchy and civil war. Prince Tharawaddy had risen against 
his brotlier the king, dethroned him and sent his officers to 
prison ; and having established himself at Mokesobo, a garrisoned 
city forty-five miles north of Ava, was now investing the capital 
and the neighboring cities with his armies. Colonel Burney, 
the English Eesident, put his house in k state of defence, and, in- 
viting the mission families to join his own, was able to keep at a 
distance the marauding parties that desolated the neighborhood, 
and to protect the lives and property of the missionaries. They 
had cherished the hope that the new king, who had the reputa- 
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tion of being liberal in his views, when fwrly seated in power 
would look favorably upon llieir labors. But in tbis tbey were 
disappoinled. At the first interview wbi:;!i they had with hini 
after his accession to the throne, he expressly prohibited the work 
in which ihey were engaged : "I am now king of Burmah," 
said he, "and am therefore fha tha na da ya ka, (defender of 
the faitli,) and must support tlie i-eligion of the country. Yoa 
must give away no more of Christ's books." He, however, de- 
clared that he had no objection to scientific books, and invited the 
miesioDarieG to bring a press to Ava and print and circulate 
them. It was the aim of the new king to set aside the treaty of 
Yandabo ; and he informed Colonel Bumey that he no longer 
recognized him as English Resident, though ho did not wish 
him to leave the capital. The colonel, however, decided to re- 
tire, and the missionaries, apprehending that war might again 
ensue between the English and the new Burman anthoritieB, 
made preparations to accompany him. They lell Ava, and the 
little church of twenty-one members which ihey had planted 
there, on the 17th of June, and arrived at Rangoon on the 6tli 
of July. The missionaries stationed at Rangoon had already 
gone to Maulmain, in consequence of the threatening aspect of 
the revolution, and the decrees which had been issued by the 
viceroy of the province. Mr. Kincaid followed them after a, 
few weeks ; Mr. Webb repaired to Calcutta in order to lake 
passage for America for the recovery of Mrs. Webb's health, 
while Mr. Simons lingered for many months at Rangoon, en- 
gaged in such labors OS he was able to perform in the disturbed 
condition of the city and the empire. 

But while the labors of the missionaries among the Burmaaa 
Bt Rangoon were thus nearly suspended, among the Karens ia 
the neighboring districts they were prosecuted with even un- 
wonted succesH. In the spring of 1837 Mr. Abbott had again 
come among them, and was now travelhng through their villages 
in the districts of Maubee and Pantanau, lie every where wit- 
nessed the effects of the oppressive taxation to which (hey were 
subjected. The names of all the Christiana were reported to j 
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the rulers, and thej were fined in manj instances so heavilj tbat 
thej were obliged to give up their children as slaves, in order 
to satisfj the rapacitj of their persecutors. In December, 1837, 
Mr. Abbott went to the province of Bassein, where, with many 
others, a young chief of one of the Karen districts emtoioed k 
Christianitj, and evinced the utmost interest in the oonvernon '. 
and improvement of his countrymen. He came to Rangoim in 
a few weeks, bringing with him nine of his people who had been 
converted by his agency, and who he desired' should leam to 
read, that they might return and instruct the villages from which 
they came. He was a person of unusual intelligence and in- 
terest of character, and seemed to spring at once into a full 
comprehension of the inestimable blessings which Christiani^ is 
designed to bestow. In August, 1838, several months after- 
wards, he came again to Rangoon to be instructed and to receive 
an additional supply of books for his people. He had already 
accomplished his object, and, in the highest spirits, with his fol- 
lowers all laden with books, he had taken leave of the mission- 
aries, when the whole company were seized by Burman officers, 
loaded with irons, and put in the stocks and in prison. Thence 
they were removed to the great pagoda, where they were 
** offered in sacrifice," as it is called, or sentenced to be per- 
petual slaves — they and their posterity — to the gods. They 
were, however, finally released from the ignominious bondage 
to which they were doomed, by the intervention of the mission- 
aries, and by the exertions of an officer attached to the British 
Residency. Gathering as many of the tracts and books as had 
escaped destruction, they concealed them about their persons 
and returned to their native jungle, where the young chief was 
long engaged in spreading the knowledge of the gospel among 
his countrymen. 

In November, 1838, Messrs. Abbott and Simons, finding that 
the aspect of political aiFairs was becoming more threatening, 
and still apprehensive of war between the English and the Bur- 
mese, lefl Rangoon and went to Maulmain. 

In November, 1839, a year afler the departure of the mis- 
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unnaries, Mr. Abbott in company with Mr. Kincaid again visit- 
ed Rangoon. They went at the special invitation of the viceroy 
who had known Mr. Kincaid at Ava, and who, it now appeared, 
was desirous lliat the American teachers should return in order 
that the people, by seeing them at their usual work, might be 
more fully assured of the public tranquillity. The viceroy re- 
ceived them with great courtesy and invited them lo bring their 
fiuniKea and settle again at Rangoon, assuring tiiem that they 
should be protected from iJl annoyance and that their condition 
shonld be made comfortable. This was certainly a. new spirit 
to proceed from the viceroy of Rangoon, and was a source of 
great encouragement to the missionaries, although they discov- 
ered, in the feverish condition of the public mind and in the 
fickle policy of the government, many hinderances to the imme- 
diate prosecution of their labors. 

There were at this time upwards of three hundred mem- 
bers of churches, Burmans and Karens, in the city and the 
neighboring districts. These scattered disciples met the mis- 
Bionaries with the utmost delight, which was warmly reciproca- 
ted when it was ascertained that they bad generally been true 
to their principles amidst innumerable perils, and, with the bleaa- 
ing of Heaven on their endeavors, had won a multitude of 
others to the faith they cherished. The assistants at Fantanau 
aod Maubee gave the most gratiiying accoonta of the success of 
the gospel in those districts, and the tidings from Bassein showed 
that a work of divine grace had been in constant progress there. 
The young chief had remitted none of his activity in the cause 
of Christ. His house was often visited by large companies of 
his people who came lo learn to read, and to hear the gospel ; and 
in that district alone, it was uppo ed thit f om a x hundred to 
one thousand were now wa t n to be bapt zed So wonderful 
were the triumphs of the Ch t on fa th n the wilderness of 
Burmah ! Tliough propa a d o 1 by tho e ho themselves 
had ju9t i-eceived it and h d ly I a n d to ead the Gospels 

in which it was contained tl ou 1 | e ut d and despised by 
cruel prieata and supersti us d pots t had taken possession i 
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of the hearts of hundreds of Karens, and was beginning to staii 
a whole people on a new career of social progress and spiritmil 
elevation. 

Messrs. Elincaid and Abbott remained at Rangoon six weeks, 
during which time information was received that the viceroj 
was re-called on account of his liberal treatment of foi^ignera, 
and that another was already appointed in his place. He soon 
arrived and proved himself to be a man of stem, despotic tem- 
I>er, which had before manifested itself in frequent acts of cruelty. 
Decrees were immediately issued, designed to put an end to all 
intercourse between the Burmans and foreigners ; and the mis- 
sionaries, despairing of being able either to go up to.Ava or to 
engage openly iir their work at Rangoon, retired to Mi^iTJwr^i^in, 
and soon after joined the mission in Arracan. 
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The Province of Arracan. — Mr. and Mrs. Gomstock settle at Kyonk Phyoo. 

— Arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Hall. — Their early Death. — Messrs. Abbott 
and Kincaid join the Mission. — Mr. Abbott at Sandoway. — Labors among 
the Karens. — Their rapid Conversion to Christianity. — Bnrman Persecu- 
tion of the Christian Karens. — Their Fidelity and its Results. — Sympathy 
of British Residents. — Death of Mrs. Abbott, and Visit of Mr. Abbott to the 
United States. — Mr. Kincaid at Akyab. — The Mountain Chief. — Sad 
Changes in the Mission. — Death of Mr. and Mrs. Comstock. — Progress of 
the Mission in British Burmah from 1840 to 1845 : also in Burmah Proper. 

— Changes in the Board. — Death of Rev. Dr. Bolles. 

The province of Arracan lies upon the eastern shore of the 
Bay of Bengal, and is bounded on the north by Chittagong, on 
the east by the Yoma Mountains, which separate it from Bur- 
mah, while on the south syid west it is washed by the waters of 
the bay. It embraces sixteen thousand five hundred square 
miles, and formerly belonged to the Burman empire ; but in 
1826 it was ceded by the treaty of Yandabo to the British East 
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India Company. li is divided into four districts, Akyab, San- 
doway, Aeng and Eamree, — the latter consisting of islands, of 
vrliich the largest b forty miles in length. The province con- 
tains about a thousand villages, and is occupied hy a population 
numbering nearly two hundred and fifty thousand, of whom the 
greater part are called Mugs, presenting some pecnliai'ities, 
tliough undoubtedly of the same general race and speaking the 
same language as the Burmans.* A branch of the mission 
was commenced in An-acan in March, 1835, by Mr. and Mrs. 
Comstock, who eslabhshed themselves at Kyouk Phyoo, a town 
near the northern extremity of Raniree island. They were 
hospitably received by Mr. Adams, the Master-Attendant of the 
port ; and, having obtained a suitable dwelling, they soon com- 
menced the distribution of tracts, and conversation with the 
people as far as their knowledge of the language would permit. 
Early in 1836 Mr, Comstock made a journey to the district of 
Aeng, for the purpose of becoming better acquainted with the 
people of the province, as well as of spreading abroad a know- 
ledge of the gospeL His preaching was every where listened 
to with the curiosity which usually characterizes intelligent 
heathen, particularly among the Kyens, a race inhabiting the 
mountains, and resemhhng the Karens in maay features of their 
character and condition. 

On his return to Kyouk Phyoo he established a school, in 
wliich many of the pupils, as is usual in British Burraah, were 
instructed in English, The English officers resident near the 
station uniformly encouraged the labors of the missionaries, 
and in many instances proved themselves their warm personal 
friends. In December, 1836, the station was visited by Rev. 
Mr. Malcom, and at his instance Mr. Comstock went to Akyab, 
then the residence of Rev. Mr. Fink, of the Serampore Baptist 
Mission, and procured an intelligent Arracanese convert to act 
as assistant. Two other assisiants were subsequently obtained 

• For a full aceonnt of Uiis proiHncB see "Kotes on Arakan, by the late 
Bev. Q. S. CoiDBtoch," &D., pablished in the Jauimil of the American Orien- 
tal Society, Vol I. No. 3, IStr. 
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from Maqlmain, and upon these three subordinate laborers were 
now devolved the principal active operations of the mission. 
^ In May, 1837, thQ station was reinforced by the arrival of 
Bev. Levi Hall and Mrs. Hall, whose accession was greeted 1 
with the liveliest interest and hope. A church was soon after- 
wards organized, which was composed onlj of the missionaries 
and their native assistants, as none of the natives had yet em- 
braced the Christian faith. Both the newly-arrived missionaries 
however, fell victims to the fever of the country, and died before 
their labors had begun, — Mrs. Hall in July and Mr. Hall in 
September aHer their arrival. The following year Mr. and 
Mrs. Comstock, in consequence of their own enfeebled health, 
were obliged to spend at Maulmain. In February, 1839, they 
returned to Arracan, accompanied by Bev. Lyman Stilson and 
his wife, who had been designated to the mission before leaving 
the United States. They also took with them four native assist- 
ants ; and, as their former station had proved unhealthy, they 
now established themselves at the city of Bamree, where they 
hoped to find a more salubrious dimate than at Kyouk Fhyoo. 
The church was removed to the new station, and its number by 
the recent accessions to the mission was increased to eleven 
members. Schools were immediately established, tracts and 
books were circulated in great numbers, and the preaching of 
the gospel was constantly maintained, yet none of the supersti- 
tious natives of the country had thus far been converted to 
Christianity. 

Thus through vicissitude and ajGliction had the mission in Ar- 
racan been constantly passing for five years, when Messrs. Ab- 
bott and Kincaid repaired to the province early in 1840. They 
had been obliged to leave their stations in Burmah Proper, in 
consequence of the opposition which was made to their labors, and 
of the additional persecutions to which the converts to the gos- 
pel were subjected by their continued presence in the country. 
They however were determined still to watch over the fields they 
had lefty and so far as possible to maintain a communication — 
Mr. Kincaid with the Burman converts at Ava, and Mr. Abbott 
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with the Bcallered Karens, in the dntricts of Eas^pm and Ean 
goon. They at first regarded their re^-ulence in Amcan aa 
only temporary, and were piepared to haaten bick lo thi posta 
they had been compelltd lo abandon, so soon as (be slern 
despotism of the monaioh should in any dei^ree relax ita 
rigor. After a brief residence niib their brethren at Eamree 
Mr. Kincaid went to Akyah, the largest town in the district 
of that name, where lie planted a station for the nati\e Ar- 
racanese; while Mr. Abtwtt repaired to feindonay a locahty 
which he selected as favorably situated for opening a communi 
cation with the Karens, who dwelt beyond the mounlains of Ar- 
racan, in the neighboring districts of Burmah Proper. Here be 
was soon to be Ihe witness of trinnipbs of the gospel over the 
errors and superstitions of a heathen land, such as the history 
of the Christian church has seldom recorded eren on its bright- 
He arrived at Sandoway on the ]7th of March, and immedi- 
ately sent two of the assialants who had accompanied him, across 
the mountains, to inform the Karens of ijfie adjacent district of 
Burmah of his arrival and to invite thena to visit him. They 
were also directed lo find the young men who had studied with 
Mr. Abbott at Rangoon, and to persuade them to come and re- 
sume tbeir studies at Sandoway. The spirit of inquiry had 
been deeply awakened in preceding years, and the tidings that 
the teaelier was again within their reach were borne from vil- 
lage to village, and were every where received with enthusi- 
asm. The passes between the two countries were guarded by 
jealous Burmans ; yet, in contempt of watehful rulers and in 
spile of mountain barriers, large companies of Karens found 
their way to the missionary, some asking for baptism, others 
seeking books for their eounlrj'men at home, and others still de- 
siring to remain and study under the direction of Mr. Abbott. In 
this manner came many of the assistants and iheir converts from 
the regions of Maubee and Panlanau, and even from the vicin- 
ity of Rangoon, from whom he was able to learn Ihe condition of 
the churches which had been planted there, and also the woo- 
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derfol spread of the gospel among the people. Many of &ib 
assistants were of the opinion that the number of persons pro- 
fessing to be Christians, in these districts of Bormah Proper, 
could not be less than four thousand. Of those who came to 
Sandoway many were baptized, and the school which Mr. Ab- 
bott opened was soon filled with fifty pupils, of whom the greater 
part had already been or were preparing to become assistants 
in the mission. 

The accounts which he thus received from the native Chris- 
tians whom he had left in Burmah Proper, were generally of 
the most satisfactory character. They had been subjected to 
almost incessant persecution ; but they had borne insult and in- 
jury, fine and imprisonment, with the meek endurance which 
the gospel enjoins, and had firmly kept the faith they had pro- 
fessed in the doctrines and promises of Christianity. They had 
also nobly aimed to communicate it to others ; and through that 
wide region, village after village, which had never heard the 
voice of the missionary, had now received the gospel and be- 
come obedient to its requirements. The Burman magistrates, 
finding the number of Ciiristians becoming so large, often re- 
laxed their severity and said, " Let them worship their Grod, if 
they pay their taxes and obey the laws," — a policy which was 
adopted in order to prevent the persecuted Karens from emi- 
grating in a body to the British provinces. 

In January, 1841, Mr. Abbott started on an excursion to 
visit the Karens scattered along the eastern frontier of Arra- 
can. In the course of this journey he met a large number who 
came from the Burman side of the mountains, who told him 
more particularly of the sufierings they had endured for read- 
ing the ** white book " and receiving " the religion of the for- 
eigner." Their knowledge of the gospel was clear and full, to 
a degree that often awakened the surprise of the missionary ; 
and their desire to be baptized and enrolled among the disciples 
of Christ was unabated by the persecutions they had suffered. 
He was absent nearly a month, and during the time he baptized 
fifty-seven persons — a number which, in addition to those who 
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tid previously received baptism, was by the end of tlie first 
year of his residence at Sandoway increased to one hundred 
and eighty-four. 

At the beginning of 1842, he made a second visit to the same 
frontier region, where he had now arranged to meet a large 
anmber of the assiatanta who were preaching in Bassein and 
Other distrfcls of Burmah, and wilh ihein such of their converts 
as were ready to receive baplisra. At Miigezzin, a Christian 
village four days from Sandoway, at which a church had been 
ploDled the year before, he met several as-^islanta and a num- 
ber of converts who, were awaiting bis arrival. Here, in a 
stream many a time before hallowed by the sacred rite, he bap- 
tized twenty -four men from difierent villages of Burniab, three 
of thein from the distant banks of the Irrawaddy north of 

At Magezzin, at Oung Kyoung and Sinmah, where churches 
had been planted the year before, the people had already erect- 
ed commodious chapels, and were now maintaining the worship 
of the sanctuary and the institutions of the gospel. Id these 
and in other villages where the Christians were numerous, Mr. 
Abbott appointed assistants to watch over them, to preach to 
them, and in all things, save in administering the ordinan- 
ces, to act t\s piistors of the cburclies- The persons who 
were thus appointed had long been known to the missiuuary ; 
they had been his pupils, and had received their views of pasto- 
ral duty and of church discipline from hia instructions ; and they 
proved themselves worthy of the confidence he reposed in them. 
Some of them were subsequently ordained, and have since bap- 
tized multitudes of their brethren into the faith of the gospel. 
In this excursion Mr. Abbott was absent thirty -one days, in the 
course of which be received visits from a large number of the 
native preachers from Burmah, visited all the churches that lay 
along the frontier of Arracan, and administered the owiinance of 
baptism to two hundred and seventy-nine persons, who were 
recommended by the assiatanla as giving salisfactory evidence 
of conversion and of faith in Jesus Christ. 
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But it was not alone in excursions like thesey wbioh he wtM 
at least once every year, that Mr. Abbott witnessed the powtf 
of the gospel over the hearts of the Karens. They constantly iw 
ited him at Sandoway, oflen coming twelve or fifteen days' joiu^ 
ney, to converse with the teacher, to obtain books, or to. reod?e 
baptism. The school which he had established for their in^ 
struction, though at one time broken up by the frightful ravages 
of the cholera, was generally attenaed by nearly fifty pupils, 
among whom were frequently many of the native assistants, 
who thus spent the intervals of their residence at Sandoway in . 
qualifying themselves more fully for their work as preachers 
of the gospeL In this manner he saw the cause to which he 
was devoted every where triumphant, and though obliged to con- 
duct the jnission unassisted and alone, he beheld over the fields 
which it occupied a whole people turning to God. Within the 
period of five years after his arrival in Arracan, the number of 
persons baptized by him, or by the pastors under his charge, was 
upwards of three thousand, — a number considerably larger than 
had then been baptized in connection with all the other missions . 
of the Convention taken together.* The greater part of these 
were baptized by the native preachers in Burmah Proper, where, 
in multitudes of cases, without ever having seen the missionary, 
they received the gospel from the heralds whom he had sent, and 
boldly professed their faith in its doctrines in contempt of the 
stern despotism that lowered around them. 

During the winter of 1842 and '43, in consequence of a royal 
order which had been issued, to exterminate the " white books " 
and the "religion of the foreigner" from the country, the per- 
secutions of the Christian Karens, which for,a time had been 
remitted, were renewed with the utmost cruelty and violence. 
Whole families were seized at their homes, at places of wor- 
ship, or while assembled to hear the reading of the Scriptures ; 
the men were often brutally beaten, while the women, separated 
from their children, were chained together in pairs, and all were 

* In the year 1844 alone, the number baptized by Mr. Abbott and his assist- 
ants was 2,089. 
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driven away to a distant prison, wliere, with no food sare such 
03 the charity of the heartless Burmans allowed them, they were 
left to drar; out a Tvretched and starving confinement till they 
could satisfy the rapacity of their persecutors. They were lib- 
erated at length on the payment of nearly six hundred rupees, 
— a fine which in many inslances robbed them of their entire 
possessions. Yet they bore their persecutions wilh heroic forti- 
tude, and when released from impriaonraent, refused to promise 
that they would abandon the worship of God. The effect was 
every where most favorable. " The noble, fearless testimony," 
says Mr. Abbott, " which those prisoners bear to the truth, has 
given iheir cause notoriety and character. The common people 
throughout the country generally look upon the new religion 
with interest at least, and whisper their sympathies with its 
suffering votaries.'' 

So frequent and violent were the persecutions at this period, 
that the Karens began to ilee in great numbers from llie ruth- 
less violence which eveiy where, in Burmah Proper, crushed 
them to the earth. They left the harvests of paddy which they 
bad gathered, and the fields they could no longer cultivate in 
safety, and fled (o the mountains ; and though the passes were 
watched by officers and informers, in order to prevent their 
emigration, yet hundreds of those persecuted Christians escaped 
the jurisdiction of their oppressors, and took refuge in Arra- 
can. During the winter and spring of 1843, Mr. Abbott re- 
cords the arrival of upwards of two hundred emigrant families. 
Whole villages would in tlus manner cross the mountains, in 
company with their pastors, — bringing with them their buffa- 
loes and the few articles of property iihieh they could move, 
but trusting to providence and the charity of their bretlircn for 
the supply of their immediate wants. Their condition was often 
pitiable in the extreme, and enlisted ihe kindliest sympathies 
not only of the mipsionaries but also of the British residents of 
the province. By Mr. Abbott they were regarded as a part of 
hia own scattored flock, and he exerted himself to the utmost 
for the rehef of their necessities. He encouraged them in their 
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afflictions, and aided them in forming new villages ; and at bit 
instance Captain Phajre, the assistant commissioner <^the pror- 
ince, supplied them with food, allowing them a year in which to 
make their payments, without interest. Though thus depend- 
ent on the bounty of strangers, they were now securer in the 
fruits of their own industry. Though they had come to a less 
genial soil, they had gained the priceless privilege of freedom 
to worship God. 

Seldom do the checkered pages of missionary history record 
a more affecting instance of persecution for conscience' sake, 
than that which was thus visited on these simple-hearted, Chris- 
tian Karens. Hunted down like the birds upon their own 
mountains, beaten with stripes, loaded with chains and shut in 
prisons, their infant faith was subjected to trials which that of 
Christians even in the most favored lands might not always 
endure unharmed. Tet they wavered not. They abandoned 
their villages and their cultivated fields. They sacrificed their 
property, they gave up their country and perilled their lives ; 
but they would not resign the faith and doctrines whose power 
they had experienced. They would still worship God, even 
though they were obliged to do it beneath another sky and in a 
strange land. Their ultimate fate lends a still darker hue to 
the melancholy picture of their sufferings. In the summer 
after their arrival, just as they had become settled in their new 
villages, and were beginning to enjoy the blessings of the free- 
dom they had so dearly won, the cholera again laid waste the 
country, and hurried these emigrant Karens by hundreds to the 
grave. In the panic which it created many fled across the 
mountains back to the persecuting land which they had left ; 
while many more, uncared-for and unknown, perished in the 
jungle, victims of the pestilence they songht to escape. 

From the imperfect outline thus given it is possible to form 
but a faint conception of the responsibilities and labors which 
pressed upon the solitary missionary who at this period, from 
behind the mountains of Arracan, conducted the entire opera- 
tions of the mission in Burmah Proper. He was charged not 
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only witb the euperintendence of a wide missionary district, of 
ifhich the inhabitants with one accord seemed to he turning to 
Christianity, but with the care and instruction of a rising minis- 
try, who were perhaps lo form the religious opinions and habits 
of a numeronB people, and also with the necessity of deciding the 
qnestions and eettliog the interests of infantcommunities just 
emerging from barbarism, and entering upon a career of social 
progress. His position, as is often true of the missionary, more 
than reahzed the elossic fables that relate the deeds of the early 
civilizers of the human race, — the founders of mythologies, 
the teachers of letters and of arts ; for with the aid of a far 
purer civilization he was shaping the social and religious char- 
acter of a whole people. 

But the task was too great for a single, unassisted individual. 
Aid was earnestly solicited ; but, in the straitened circumatancea 
of the Board, it could not be seat. His constitution, though 
naturally strong, was prostrated beneath the labors of his post j 
and when repeated domestic bereavement added its own poig- 
nant sorrows to the weight of ceaseless responsibility, his health 
was gone, and he was obliged to abandon the work be had at- 
tempted to carry forward. During the summer of 1844, which 
was very sicUy in the province, he had seen both his children 
swept away by the hand of death, and in the following January 
Mrs. Abbott, after a brief illness, followed them to the tomb.* 
Mr. Abbott, thus broken in health and bereft of the dearest objecta 
of his affection, finding himself no longer able to sustain the 
labors of the mission, was soon afterwards oliljged to return to 
the United Htates in order to recruit the energies of his enfee- 
bled constitution. 

We turn now to other scenes of labor and of trial con- 
nected with the mission in Arraean. It was in the month of 
April, 1840, that Mr, Kincaid, aa has already been mentioned, 

• M™. Abbott was Hiss Ann P. Gardner, who joined the miBsion at Tnvoy 
in 1835, on the relnm of Mr, and Mrs. Wade. She resided at Tnvoy, and at 
Matah and other oat-stations of the miisioD, and wu married to Mr. Allwtt 
iDlS3T. 
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commenoed thestation at Akjab. Here, amidst a popnladoii of 
16,000, he found a native church planted many years before bj 
the English missionaries, and now numbering thirteen memben. 
They had been long without any pastoral guidance or instroc- 
tion, and, amidst the evil influences of heathenism, the doctrines 
of the gospel had well-nigh faded from their minds. The mis- 
sionary, however, assembled them together and immediately 
established religious meetings for their instruction, and soon 
had the hi^piness of seeing around him a large congregation, 
Bome of whom were eagerly inquiring respectmg the new re- 
ligion. ' Among these were several persons of superior educa- 
tion and of high standing ; and one especially who several years 
before had been appointed by the king at Av{^ on account of 
his attainments. in Buddhist learning, to go to Arracan as a mis- 
sionary, to explain the sacred books to the priests and the people 
of the province. During the first summer of his residence at 
Akyab Mr. Kincaid baptized three native converts, and was 
daily instructing about thirty others, who professed to believe the 
gospel, but in the judgment of the missionary were not sufficiently 
established to receive baptism. The baptism of several persons 
of influence at Akyab called forth a violent opposition from 
many of the priests and their followers. Those who visited the 
missionaries or read their books were obliged to encounter the 
utmost hostility and scorn from their neighbors and friends, and 
were often threatened and sometimes assaulted with actual 
violence. The church gradually increased in spite of all oppo- 
sition, and another was planted at Cruda, an out-station &ve 
days' journey from Akyab, at which twelve persons were soon 
baptized. 

In May, 1841, Mr. Kincaid was visited by a chief and several 
members of the tribe of Kemmees, a race inhabiting the moun- 
tains, and resembling in habits and appearance the Kyens and 
Karens. He was known as the " mountain chief," and was at 
the head of several subordinate clans and petty chiefs. They 
listened to the conversation of the missionary in the Burman 
tongue, and retired with their barbarian indifference, seemingly 
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Dndifitarbed by the doctrines which (hey had heard. After a 
few months, however, Mr. Kineaid received a pommunicalion 
signed by " Chetza, tlie mouulain chief," and by thirteen Buhor- 
dinate chiefs, elating that they bad thought of the new religion, 
and tliat, as their people were ignorant, they desired them "to 
know the true God and to be taught the true hook." The com- 
raunieation also contained the names of two hundred and sev- 
enty-three children, whom tliey would place at school if he 
would come to their mountains. The request was repeated a 
little time after, by the principal chief in person, who came to 
the mission house with a large retinue, just as Mr. Kineaid 
and Mr. Stilson were setting out on a journey to the Kemmee 
villagea. He hastened back with the utmost joy to prepare for 
their reception. So great v/aa bis interest in theu* visit and so 
strong his desire to have them remain, that when the mission- 
aries arrived, five days after his return, they found to their 
surprise a zayat erected for their accommodation, and supplied 
with many of the articles of comfort which the chief had seen 
only in (he mission house at Akyab. 

The Kemmees, like the Karens, though in a far more limited 
sense, seemed to be prepared, by their traditions and their sensi- 
bility to moral truth, to receive the gospel. The chief offered 
to build a iiouse for the permanent residence of the mission- 
aries, but they were unable to remain. A few months after- 
wards, however, Messra. Kineaid and Stilson, at different dates, 
again visited tjiis mountain people ; and the latter in the course 
of a brief residence studied their language, and finding it almost 
identical with the Kyen which he had already mastered, he par- 
tially reduced its elements to writing." But the sickness of his 

• This r^dnction has been carried still farther by Mr. Stilson, who has re- 
cently prepHred nnd printed a Bpelling- honk and B Cliristiiin rending hook fn 
the tftnpiai^Df *!» Kemmees. They «era visitefl In 1848 by Mr. InKulls.and 
have found »a active friend in Mr. Crnwl\ird, the English ConrniisBioner in 
Arracan. By him Ihe? hare been relieved from the tyranny of Burmnn mag- 
ietratci, and a Christian hoed man, of their own race, has hesn placed over 
them. Soveroi of them have already embraced Christianity, and u a people 
fiiey now present a most inviting field for miuionary talrar. 
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fkmilj compelled him to return to Akjab; and from the same 
cause both Mr. and Mrs. Kincaid were required, a few months 
later, to leave their post in the mission and go to dalcatta, and 
afterwards to sail for the United States. Mr. Stilson was thns 
obliged to occupy the station at Akyab, and abandon his design 
of preaching to the mountain chief and his numerous dans of 
subject Kemmees, who represented themselves as all readj to 
learn << the wisdom of the true book." 

Still darker douds, however, were now lowering around the 
mission, and heavier misfortunes were about to befall its inler^ 
ests. Mr. and Mrs. Comstock had, since 1840, been living at 
Ramree, with Mr. and Mrs. Stilson for their occasional coadju- 
tors, assiduously engaged in the prosecution of tfie mission of 
which they were the earliest pioneers. Here, though but few 
had been admitted to the church by baptism, they had witnessed 
many most encouraging indications, and were anticipating still 
other fruits of their labors, when, in the month of April, 1848, 
Mrs. Comstock fell a victim to an epidemic then prevailing in 
the town. Her two children were soon after hurried away by 
the same destroyer ; and at the end of a year, in April, 1844, 
the unfortunate mission was afflicted with the severest loss it 
could sustain, in the 46ath of Mr. Comstock himself. He was 
a missionary of superior education and of the noblest qualities 
of character, and during the nine years of his residence in 
Arracan had been distinguished for his wisdom^fidelity, and 
useful labors. In addition to his services in the mission, he had 
nearly completed an elaborate work on the condition of the 
province and its inhabitants, and the changes which had been 
wrought by the missionaries and the English residents.* He 
died at the age of thirty-five, ere he had reached the meridian 
of his days, just at the period when the mission, already para- 
lyzed by repeated bereavements, seemed most to need the ser- 

4f a part of this work has been published in the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, with the title of " Notes on Arakan," and in the American 
Baptist Missionary Magazine, yoL xzrii, p. 876, and has been already refenred 
to on a preceding page. 
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TJces and tLe counaela which hia sound discretion and long ex- 
perience so well fitted him U> bestow. 

Thus, one after another, had the miasionariea of Arracan dis- 
appeai-ed from the fields of their labor, until, at the beginning 
of 1845, Mr. and Mrs. Stilson found themselves alone, in the 
entire province, — the Bolitary conductors of amission which bad 
created the highest interest, and which still needed only addi- 
tional laborers to insure for it the noblest results. 

The two principal stations of the mission in the Tennasserim 
provinces were at Maulmain and at Tavoy, These had now 
become so extensive and had spread their branches so widely 
from the central location, as henceforth to he designated in the 
reports of the Board as independent missions. At Maulmtun 
there were residing in 1840, Messrs. Judson, Howard, Stevens, 
Osgood und Simons, in connection with the Burman department, 
and BIr. Vinton, in connection with the Karen department of 
the mission. The wives of the missionaries were usually ac- 
tively employed in the schools, some for the Karens and others 
for the Burmans. At Amherst was a secondary station, at which 
Mr, Haswell was still engaged in preaching to the Talinga, or 
Pegaans, in translating the New Testament into their language, 
and superintending the schools which with Mrs. Haswell lie had 
established among them. Around Maulmain were now seven 
other subordinate stations, all for the Karens, which were under 
the charge of native assistants, though visited by the missiona- 
riea at least once during every dry season. The number of 
churches thus connected with what was now called the Maulmain 
Mission, was seven, containing in all four hundred and fifty-four 
members. 

At Tavoy, ihongh there was a small Burman church, yet the 
missionaries were almost exclusively devoted to labors among 
the Karen population. There were now dwelling there only 
Messrs. Wade and Mason with their wives ; Mr. and Mrs. Ben- 
nett being absent on a visit to the United States, and Mr. and 
Sirs. Ilancoct having been recently obliged lo abandon the mis- 
sion. Around Tavoy were eight out-stations, all of them having 
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ohurches whose members now numbered four bondred and Nf- 
entj-three. The church at Matah alone contained three hnndred 
and ten. In connection with this mission also was ibe impiny ii 
tant station at Mergui, where Mr. Ingalls, a preacher in BuimiiD, 
and Mr. Brayton, a preacher in Fwo E^aren, with their wiveB, 
had been residing since the beginning of 1839. In the Tidnitj 
of Mergui, and under the care of its missionaries, were also 
eight out-stations with six churches, numbering in all one hW 
dred and thirty-one members. The most flourishing of these 
stations was at Kabin, whose church now numbered seventj-^Te 
members. Under the direction of the missionaries at Maiilmain 
were thirty native assistants, and seven schools of differ^t 
grades, for a population of several different races ; and in connec- 
tion with the mission at Tavoy were sixteen schools, nearly all 
for Karens, and twenty native assistants. Several of the schools 
and the assistants however, both at Tavoy and at Maulmain, were 
supported by the contributions of missionary societies in these 
cities, or by benevolent individuals residing there. From these 
sources was derived a yearly revenue of from two to three thou- 
sand rupees,* contributed in great part by the English officers 
and residents, but yet in no insignificant degree by the native 
Christians themselves. 

Of the missionaries to the Burmans, Mr. Osgood was mainly 
occupied with the labors of the press and the superintendence 
of the financial concerns of the mission. Mr. Stevens, in addi- 
tion to his charge of the theological school, was pastor of the . 
church of Pwo Karens at Dong-yahn, and in connection with 
Mr. Simons and Mr. Howard, who had charge of the other 
schools at Maulmain, preached in the chapel of the English 
church, which was composed of soldiers of the regiment sta- 
tioned there. Dr. Judson, though in enfeebled health, still de- 
voted his principal attention to a careful revision of the Burman 
Bible, preached once on a Sabbath — all that his strength would 

* In the year ending July 1, 1846, the Manhnain Society alone contributed 
to the mission upwards of six thousand mpees, nearly two thousand nine hon 
dred dollars. 
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allow — to the Bunnan church, and superintended the labors 
of the preaching assistants, who were employed among the Eur- 
man population of the town and the neighboring villages. Tiiia 
disposition of their labors left not a single niissionaiy free from 
other engagements, and able to give his undivided attention lo 
the work of preaching to the Burmans. 

The Karen missionaries, both at Maulmain and at Tavoy, 
though having schools and the preparation of books constantly 
in charge, were yet able, from the circumstances in which they 
were placed and the character of the people to whom they 
ministered, to bestow S larger portion of their time and atten- 
tion upon their chosen work of preaching the gospel; and, 
according lo the plan which has been already explained, they 
spent the dry season of each year abroad among the villages and 
churches of the jungle; while in the rainy season they resided in 
town, teaching at Che schools, writing for the press, and preaching 
on the Sabbath and on other stated days of every week. This 
constant proclamation of the gospel by the preacher's own voice 
is nndoubtedly the instrumentahty which, before all others, is 
most blessed of Heaven for the conversion and religious in- 
struction of mankind ; and the fact haa been singularly illustrated 
in every year's experience of the mission to the Karens, 

Of the revision of the Burman Bible, which had long en- 
grossed his attention, Dr. Judaon remarks that it cost him more 
time and labor than the first translation. In prosecuting the 
task he availed himself of the latest and best works of biblical 
criticism, and spared no pains in selecting and incorporating in 
the new edition the most approved results of the labors of Eu- 
ropean and American philologists. Seldom, we may well be- 
lieve, has a translation of the word of God been accomplished 
with greater fidelity, or in a manner better fitted to bring the 
unadulterated truth of revelation in contact with the mind of a 
numerous people. Hith 1 y ha dp d nd rejected it; 

but the day is not distan h 1 y w II e it as a most 

precious gift, and write 1 m f I able translator 

among those of their m 1 ed h f to The last sheet 
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of the revised translation was committed to the press in October, 
1840 ; and a few months afler its completion Dr. Judson, finding 
his health seriously impaired, made a voyage with his family to 
the Isle of France. He was absent nearly a year, and retiimed 
with renewed strength in December, 1841, and soon after ente^ 
ed upon a work which he had long been meditating, — the prep- 
aration of a Dictionary in English and Burmese, for the purpose 
of facilitating the acquisition of both these languages. It was 
undertaken in accordance with the repeated request of the 
Board, and at the instance of missionaries and others who had 
encountered the difficulties usually presented, especially in ac- 
quiring the Burman tongue. 

The Burman Theological School at Maulmain, whose mem- 
bers had always been less numerous than was anticipated at its 
commencement, was suspended at the close of its session in 1841, 
in consequence in part of the small number of its pupils, but 
more especially on account of the limited finances of the mis- 
sion ; and from this cause several other schools were also closed 
at the same time. The Theological School was reopened in the 
summer of 1844, but with only six Burman candidates for the 
ministry. During the interval in which the school was sus- 
pended Mr. Stevens, in addition to his other duties, devoted him- 
self to editing a monthly journal in Burmese, designed especially 
for the native Christians: It was found to subserve an impor- 
tant purpose in exciting the interest of the people and difi^using 
valuable information, and is still continued under the title of the 
** Religious Herald.** A similar journal, the ^ Morning Star,'* 
was commenced for the Karens at Tavoy, in 1843, and has 
been sustained with equal benefit 

But amidst these efibrts of unwearied zeal, and this ceaseless 
employment of learning and ability, of labor and money, in the 
Burman department of the mission, the people for whom they 
were all designed, it must still be confessed, continued to reject 
Christianity, and to cling with their wonted tenacity to the su- 
perstitions which enslaved them. The Karens on the contrary, 
though furnished with less eznensive means of instruction, 
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were still accepting the gospel ; find in city and jungle, in the 
valleys and on the mountains, throughout the provinces of 
Tenasaerini, were now to be met Christian families growing in 
the knowledge of the truth, and making con slim t progress in the 
kindly I charities and domestic comforts of civilized life. The 
officers of the East India Company every where favored the 
arrangemenls which were adopted for their social advancement, 
by protecting them from molestation and injustice, and appoint- 
ing their more intelligent chiefs to petty olfices in the govern- 
ment of the country, Uuder the iniiuenee of the efforts which 
were thus made, and of the freedom which they enjoyed, their 
progress in industry, temperance, neatness and thrift was very 
remarkable. The entire New Testament was not printed in 
their language till near the close of 1843 ; yet long before this 
time, their churches had become so numerous in many districts 
of British Burmah, as far to transcend the ability of (he 
missionaries to give them the attention and the instruction which 
they required. Both the churches and the schools that were 
connected with them were of necessity left almost entirely to 
the care of assistants who, though the best that could be se- 
lected, yet themselves often required scarcely less instruction 
and supervision than iheir pupils and flocks. 

The need of a seminary, especially for the training of preach- 
ers for the Karens, had now become most urgent, and was 
strongly set forth in all the communications of the missionaries. 
Classes of native assistants had been formed at different periods 
and instructed by Mr. Abbott at Sandoway, by Mr. Vinton at 
Alaulmain, and by Mr. JIason and others at Tavoy. But with ihe 
numerous other duties constantly pressing upon these missionaries, 
little could be done for the theological education of the assistants ; 
and many of tbem had entered upon their labors with no more 
knowledge of letters than they had been able to obtain in six 
months' or ayear's residence at school. These men, amidst all tlie 
imperfections of their training, proved themselves fnithful, labo- 
rious and successful ; yet they were destitute of the knowledge 
and diadplipe, the enei^ and judgment, whiuh mental traimng 

le 
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alone can giye, and which are indispensable in fimning the 
Christian character of a people just learning their first lessons of 
the gospeL ^ 

These views were fullj presented to the Board at its meeting 
in 1843, and though its treasury was still embarrassed, it wai 
determined immediate! j to attempt to supply this most pressing 
necessity. In resolutions, which were then adopted, the Acting 
Board were instructed ^ to direct special attention to the wori^ 
of diffusing among the Karens the blessings of education, and to 
take immediate measures to furnish the native assistants among 
that people with such theological education as will enable them 
most successfully to preach the gospel among the heathen." IJQ 
these drcumstances the Acting Board, impressed with the ne- 
cessity of having experienced men designated to a service so 
important to all the future interests of the Karen people, imme- 
diately opened a correspondence with the Rev. J. G. Binney, 
pastor of the First Baptist Church in Savannah, Gra., and in- 
vited him to enter the service of the Board as a missionary. 
He yielded to the solicitation, and was appointed to the charge 
of the Karen Theological School at Maulmain. At about 
the same time, Rev. E. B. Bullard, pastor of the church in 
Foxborough, Mass., decided to relinquish his parish, and offer 
himself to the Board as a missionary to Burmah. He was most 
readily and thankfully accepted, and appointed to labor as a 
preacher and a translator among the Fwo Karens at Dong-yahn 
and its vicinity. They sailed from Boston, with their wives, in 
November, 1843, and with them also Mr. T. S. Ranney, a 
printer, Mrs. Ranney, and Miss Julia A Lathrop, all appointed 
to reside at Tavoy, and to aid the suffering mission among the 
Karens. These were followed in the succeeding autumn by 
Rev. E. B. Cross, appointed to the charge of the theological 
school at Tavoy, who, with his wife, sailed from Boston in Ocr 
tober, 1844, and arrived at Maulmain in the following February. 

Thus wer^ a portion of the wants of this most interesting 
mission happily supplied ; and though the early return of Miss 
Lathrop, occasioned by her loss of health, and the premature 
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death of Mr. Bullard, have blighted many of the hopes raised 
by this arrival of efficient helpers, yet the labors of the others 
have strengthened the hands of their brethren, and opened a 
brighter proapeet to the Karen churches scattered over the jun- 
gle of Burmah. 

A new impulse was also at this time given to the improve- 
ment of the Karens at Mei^ui, by the very liberal and well- 
directed measures of Major Broadfoot, then just appointed com- 
missioner of the province. He aimiid, in all his official acts, to 
raise their race from degradation and servitude, to reward with 
suitable promotion, industry and intelligence, and to awaken 
within them a confidence in themselves and an aspiration for a 
higher and more independent position. The missionaries too 
had the happiness of witnessing the most beneficent results fol- 
lowing from their labors. The churches constantly increased 
in numbers, and the native Christians, beneath the approving 
smile of the government, were assiduous in their endeavors to 
acquire useful knowledge and to form worthy characters. 

Among the islands that line the coast between Mergui and 
Penang were found a singular people, known as the Belongs, 
resembling the Karens, but far more ignorant and degraded, 
and often made the sport and the prey of their more powerful 
neighbors. They were visited scTernl times by Mr. Brayton, 
in 184.3, by whom many of them were baptized and formed 
into a church; and in the following year their peculiar dialect 
was reduced to writing by Mr. Stevens, at the request of Major 
Broadfoot, who contributed a thousand rupees in aid of the 
object, and for the establishment of schools for their instruction. 

In all this time no missionary had resided at Rangoon. Mr. 
Abbott at Sandoway had attempted to maintain a communication 
with the native Christians, but in consequence of the great dis- 
tance and the ceaseless espionage of the government he had not 
been successful. The station was visited by Mr. Vinton in 1842, 
and again in 1844 by the same missionary, in company with 
Messrs. SteTens and Ingalls, — in the latter instance for the 
purpose of deciding on the expediency of reestablishing the 
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mission there. The church was still under the charge of the 
Bnrman pastor, Ko Thah-a, though languishing in the absence 
of the teachers, and exposed to the combined assaults and eyfl 
artifices both of Buddhist and of Homan Catholic priests. Its 
members, however, had remained faithful, though many who 
had formerly met with them at their places of worship had been 
turned by evil influences away from their company. Twelve 
Karens were baptized in one of these visits, and the hopes and 
faith of the little band of Christians were greatly strengthened 
by the sympathy and instructions of the missionaries, who, they 
had been told by their foes, ^had taught them a false religion, 
and then abandoned them." It was, however, regarded as stiU^ 
inexpedient for them to attempt again, at present, to reside at 
Bangoon, notwithstanding the many evils attendant on their 
absence, and they were compelled reluctantly to withdraw till 
some change should be eflected in the cruel and persecuting 
policy adopted by the government. 

In 1842 the health of Rev. Dr. Bolles had become too infirm 
to admit of his discharging all his duties as one of the corres- 
ponding secretaries, an office which he had held since the remov- 
al of the Board to Boston in 1824, and Rev. Robert E. Pattison, 
D. D. was appointed associate secretary, in addition to Rev. Solo- 
mon Peck, who had been appointed in 1835. In September of 
that year, soon after Dr. Pattison had entered upon the duties of 
his office. Dr. Bolles finding his health still declining tendered 
hi^ resignation to the Board. It was accepted by them with the 
sensibility due to his long and faithful services ; and though he 
was released from all official responsibility he was requested 
still to retain his post at the missionary rooms, and to render to 
the other secretaries such aid and counsel as his enfeebled 
health might allow. He, however, soon found it necessary to 
withdraw entirely from all connection with the Board, for the 
malady with which he was afflicted pressed heavily upon him. 
His life's work was done ; and he was waiting but a brief inter- 
val of calm reflection and Christian hope ere he entered upon 
the scenes of a higher existence. After a lingering illness, he 
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died at Boslon, January 5, 1844, in the alxty-liiUi year of his 
age. He bad been an officer of the Board for twenty years, 
and for nearly seventeen years had held the oliice of Correspond- 
ing Secretary. Under his judicious management the enterprise 
of foreign missions had steadily advanced, until it had now be- 
come the most important charity of the Baptist denomination in 
America. Hia gentle spirit and amiable manners had won 
friends for the cause among all classes of people, — while the 
wise Christian counsela, which went forth in his correspondence 
from the retirement of the secretary's office, had shaped the 
early character of the missions which had been planted in the 
most distant lands. The tributes which have been paid lo his 
memory, by those who knew him best, bespeak his exalted 
worth ; but the noblest monument of his life and character is the 
success of the enterprise which he so faithfully labored to 
promote." 
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DuETNO the entire period whose events we have narrated in 
the foregoing chapter, the treasury was constantly embarrassed 
by the want of sufficient funds, and the action of the Board 
was in consequence straitened and confined. Many of the mis- 
Mons were suffering for the want of reinforcement or from the 

• For a, delineation of the character of Dr. Belles, and a, thU record of hia 
services, see a Disconraa delivered at his funeral by Rev. Daniel Sl>aip,D. p.. 
Also, Amerksn Baptist Missionary Magazine, vol. zxiv, p. ID* 
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cortailment of their Bupplies, and some even were on the point 
of being abandoned. This embarrassment arose in part from 
the financial pressure which at that time spread oyer the whok 
oountrjy and of course curtailed the charities of all classes of 
the people ; but also, and it is to be feared to a still greater 
extent, from the dissensions which had sprung up in different 
portions of the Union respecting the institution of slayerj in 
the Southern States. 

The great question whether Christianitj sanctions the hold- 
ing of slaves had long been debated through the countrj and 
was now agitating the entire Christian community. Among 
the Baptists, as well as among several other denominations, it 
was immediately blended with the action of each one of their 
great national societies. Many individuals and a few churches 
in the North had already refused to contribute to the treasury 
of the Convention, alleging as the reason their unwillingness 
to mingle their funds with those derived from the holders of 
slaves. At length the Alabama State Convention addressed to 
the Acting Board a series of resolutions, declaring their views 
oonceming their own rights and immunities, and demanding an 
'^ explicit avowal that slaveholders are eligible and entitled 
equally with non-slaveholders " to any appointments, either as 
agents or as missionaries, in the gift of the B6{u:d. To this 
communication the Acting Board replied, that in the principles 
contained in the resolutions they fully concurred, — that all the 
members of the Convention, alike from the South and the North, 
whether slaveholders or not, were unquestionably entitled to 
all the privileges and immunities which the constitution grant- 
ed or permitted ; — but that the constitution of itself guarantied 
to no one the right to be appointed to any office, agency or 
mission ; that the appointing power was conferred solely upon 
the Board, they holding themselves accountable to the Conven- 
tion for its discreet and faithful exercise. With respect, how- 
ever, to the immediate question which was implied in the reso- 
lutions, whether a person holding slaves, but possessing in other 
respects the requisite qualifications, would be appointed a mis- 
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nonary, tte Acting Board explicitly declared, that " if any one 
should offer himself as a missionary having slaves, and should 
insist on retaining them as bis property, they could not appoint 

So soon aa this declaration was made public, the churches in 
all the Southern Statea withdrew from the Convention and 
formed a separate organization, adopting aa a title " The South- 
em Baptist Convention." In this state of things it was deemed 
necessary that the friends of missions in the Baptist denomina- 
tion in other parts of the country should organize themselves 
anew, under a constitution belter adapted to their altered cir- 
cumstances, A special meeting of the Board of Managers was 
accordingly held at Philadelphia, in September, 1845, at which 
it was determined " to request the President of the General 
Convention lo call an extra session of that body, to be held in 
the Baptist Tabernacle in the city of New York, on the third 
Wednesday of November next, at 10 o'clock, A. M." The Coa- 
rention assembled agreeably lo the summons of its President; 
and after a liill consideration of the imperfections of its present 
organization, entered upon the work of form.ing a new constitu- 
tion that should be better suited to the high ends to be accom- 
plished by a missionary body. The Convention had hitherto 
been composed of triennial members who individually contributed 
the sum of one hundred dollars each year, or who were elected as 
members or delegates by churches or societies contributing that 
sum. It was proposed in its reorganization to limit its opera- 
tions to one object, and to have it henceforth composed of actual 
and pei-manent members, who should be admitted on payment lo 
the treasury at any one time of the sum of one hundred dollars. 

A constitution embodying this provision was framed and 
adopted by the Convention, and arrangements were made for 
procuring, from ihe legislature of Pennsylvania, such modifica- 
tions of the original charter as were required by the changes 
which had been introduced in its organization ; and also, as the 
property of (he association was prineipally at Boston, to procure 
from the legislature of Massachusetts an additional charter of 
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incorporation. These and other neoeasary legal measures hav- 
ing been accomplished, the Convention with its modified charter 
and its new organization went iato operation in May, 16i6, 
under the name of the " American Baptist Missionaey Uh- 
lON." The debt of the Convention, amounting to forty thousand 
dollars, was fully provided for by a subscriptiou which vias 
completed before that time; and ail its property, together with 
its engagements and liabillUes, was transferred to the Unioo. 
Eev. Mr. Shuck, of Iho missiou in China, entered the service 
of the Southern Convention, while all the other missionariea 
continued their connection with the Missionary Union.* 

Thus amicably and honorably was accomplished a local sepa- 
ration of the Baptists of the South and the North, wliich had 
been aoticipated only with apprehension and alarm by many 
of the wisest and most patriotic members of our communion in 
both parts of the country. Such a separation could not be other 
than painfiil, for it drew a dividing line between those who had 
from the beginning been warm personal friends, and efficient 
fellow-laborers in the sacred work of giving the gospel to the 
heathen. The had consequences, however, which were antici- 
pated from it, the social dlsunioo and strife which were deemed 
likely to ensue, have thus £tr been averted, and the cause of 
true piety and the enterprise of Chrietian missions have appa- 
rently suffered no material detriment. Each missionary organ- 
ization is now engaged in its appropriate sphere, without rivalry 
or opposition, in promoting a common object and advancing a 
common interest of the human race. The churches which are 
connected with each are learning a loftier piety and practising 
a larger liberality than ever before ; and we may well indulge 
the animating hope that, in the overruling providence of God, 
this event, which at first seemed fraught with disaster and strife, 
will be made to contribute to the more rapid advancement of 
the Kedeemer's kingdom on the earth. 

10 American Baptist Magadoe, 
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At the spei^ial meeting of tlie Coovention which was held at 
New York, in November, 1845, ivas present the Rev. Dr. 
Adoniram Jadson of Burraah, wlio a tew weeks before Lad 
arrived in liis nalive land, after an absence of tkirly-tliree years. 
The venerable missionarj was introduced lo the Convention in 
an impressive manner, by Eev. Dr. Cone, one of the oldest 
members of the Board who were present, and was welcomed 
by its President, Eev. Dr. AVaylund, in an address of great 
eloquence and beauty, (o which, with a feeble voice, he made a 
brief but touching response. The scene was one of subduing 
interest, and will never be forgotten by those who beheld iL 
Hundreds were gazing for t!:e fii-at time upon one, the story of 
whoso lahoi's and sorrows and sufferings hod been familiar to 
them from childhood, and whose name they had been accustomed 
to utter witli reverence and affection as that of the pioneer 
and father of American missions to the heathen. They recalled 
the scenes of toil an^ privation through which he had passed, 
they remembered the loved ones with whom he had been con- 
nected, and their bosoms swelled with irrepressible emotions of 
gratitude and detighL 

To the missionary himself the spectacle must have been sliU 
more impressive. He had been absent for more than thirty 
years, the life-lime of an entire generation, dwelling among a 
heathen people, studying and speaking strange languages ; and 
now, for Ihe first time in his life he was standing among the 
brethren and friends on whom he bad long leaned for support, 
but whosQ faces he had never before seen. He was in the 
land of his birth, — hut how changed from all the recolleclions 
which dwelt in his mind I Art, commerce, civilization and 
Christianity had multiplied their wondrous triumphs over every 
spot with which he was once familiar, till he might well doubt 
the reality of the scene on which he gazed, and believe himself 
" the subject of some supernatural illusion or wild and magical 
dream." 

He had embarked at Maulmain in April, 1845, in company 
with Mrs. Judson, whose health had so far declined as to afford 
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no liope of recovery save by a voyage beyond the tropics. 
Belactantly, yet in obedience to the promptings of affection 
and duty, he set his face towards the beloved land he had thought 
never to revisit. In order to continue 'the preparation of the 
Barman Dictionary, in which he had been long engaged, he 
took with him two assistants who were in his employ, intending 
to devote a portion of every day during the voyage to the prosecu- 
tion of his task. The health of Mrs. Judson began speedily to 
improve beneath the bracing airs of the ocean, and on arriving 
at the Isle of France he sent back the assistants to Maulmain, 
intending himself to return soon after. But the hopes of 
Mrs. Judson's restoration proved illusory. She grew constantly 
feebler as they proceeded on the voyage, till, on arriving at St 
Helena, she died on ship-board, September 1, 1845. Her re- 
mains were carried on shore and entombed the same evening, 
amidst the tenderest demonstrations of sympathy and respect 
from Christian friends and residents of the island. Early on 
the following day the solitary missionary, with his three eldest 
children who had accompanied their parents from Maulmain, 
pursued his voyage to his native land, and arrived at Boston on 
the 15th of October: 

His arrival at Boston was greeted by the officers of the Board 
and by the ministers and churches of that city with the liveliest 
interest and delight At a public meeting which was held on 
the following day, he was welcomed back to his native land by 
Rev. Dr. Sharp, the President of the Board, in a touching ad- 
dress which uttered the sympathies of a crowded auditory; sim- 
ilar greetings were offered him in other cities which he visited, 
and in every part of the country he was received with an in- 
terest and respect such as are seldom publicly accorded to a per- 
son of merely private station. These manifestations of regard 
were not confined to the religious denomination to which he be- 
longs ; members of every Christian communion and citizens of 
every rank were eager to do honor to the man who possessed 
so many titles to public veneration and gratitude; who had 
toiled and suffered, as few of the present generation have ever 
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done, for the benefit of his race anil the spread of the gospel in 
Uie world. It vas no sectarian iwlulation offered to a distia- 
gaished name, but rather the natui'aL homage which Chrigtiaa 
civilization pays to tbe cause of ChriBtian philanthropy ; the 
instinctive admiration of an intelligent and religious people for 
tbe character of one who has proved himself a great benefactor 
of mankind. The lesson is not without its value to the aspirants 
for renown. His life had been that of the self-denying misaioo- 
ary of the cross ; his sphere of duty had been far removed from 
that in which honor and distinction are wont to bestow their 
glittering rewards, yet without intending it, he had won them all, 
and that in the largest measure. For not the scholar who has 
adorned the literature of his age, not the statesman who lias 
goided by his eloquence tbe counsels of a senate, has ever gained 
for himself the sincerer respect of his countrymen, or secured 
for his name a more honorable place in the annals of fame. 

Dr. Judson remained in the United States till the foUowicg 
July ; and thongh he was unable to address public assembhes, yet 
the influence of hia presence at two meetings of the Convention 
and in the social circles of many different cities, largely contrib- 
uted to the increase and devclopcment of an interest in tbe mis- 
sions which he represenled. In June, 1846, he was married to 
Miss Emily Cluibbuck of Hamilton, N. Y., and oa the eleventh 
of July he set sail from Boston on his return to Maulmain, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Judson, by Bev. Messrs. Harris and Beecher 
and their wives, and Miss Lydia Lillybridge. Mr. and Mra, 
Harris were appointed to the Karen department of the Maul- 
main mission ; Mr. and Mrs. Beecher were to go to Arraean, 
while Miss Lillybridge was to be associated with Dr. and Mra. 
Judson as a teacher in the Burmnn department of the mission. 
The missionaries arrived at the port of their destination on the 
fiilh of December, and in due time repaired to the spheres o! 
duty severally assigned them. 

During the absence of Dr. Judson, Mrs. Mason and Mrs. Di- 
galls had been removed by death, Mr. Simons had returned to 
the United States, and Mr. and Mrs. Osgood had retired from. 
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the mission in consequence of ill health.* A change of vefj 
great importance had also taken place in the government of the 
Burman empire« The brutal and tyrannical monarch, Thanr 
waddj, who usurped the throne in 1837, had been driyen from 
power by his own ministers, and a regency had been formed 
which, it was hoped by the missionaries, would no longer hinder 
their attempts to reestablish the mission in Burmah Proper. 
A few weeks after his arrival. Dr. Judson repaired to Rangoon 
in order to ascertain the disposition of the new government with 
respect to the promulgation of Christianity. Af^er a brief visit 
he returned to Maulmain, for the purpose of carrying Mrs. Jud- 
son with him to Rangoon. They continued to reside therefrom 
February 1847 to the following September, but without any 
countenance either from the local or -the imperial government 
The little Burman church was much scattered, and, beneath the 
ceaseless vigilance of priests and officers, few ventured to assem- 
ble for worship, and none came to Inquire concerning the doc- 
trines of Christ. Dr. Judson, however, baptized two Bunnan 
converts, and was gradually gathering together the scattered 
disciples, when he learned that a private order had been issued 
to watch the missioriary's house, and ** apprehend any who might 
be liable to the charge of favoring Jesus Christ's religion." The 
services on the Sabbath were immediately discontinued, and he 
determined to proceed to Ava in order once more to solicit tole- 
ration from the imperial government. But the funds then in 
the treasury of the mission at Maulmain were insufficient to 
meet the expense. The visit to the capital was therefore tem- 
porarily abandoned, and Dr. and Mrs. Judson soon returned to 
their post at Maulmain, where they have since continued to 
reside. 

In May, 1845, Rev. Dr. Pattison, Corresponding Secretary 
for the Home Department, resigned the office. Its duties were 

* Mr. Mason was also obliged to leave Tavc^ on account of enfeebled health. 
He embarked for the United States, but on reaching Calcutta found his consti- 
tution so far recruited that he returned to Maulmain in May, 1847, and is now 
again at his station at Tavoy. 
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discharged by Rev. Mr. Peck, the Corresponding Secrelary for 
the Foreign Department, until May 184G, when Rev. Edward 
Bright, jr., was chosen Assistant Corresponding Secretary, and 
assignee! lo tlic same executive post which had been before filled 
by Dr. Pattison. Mr. Bright has since been elected to the office 
of Corresponding Secretary for Ihe Home Department. In 
June, 1845, Mr. Richard E. Eddy was appointed Assistant 
Trcasnrer in the place of Mr. Levi Farwell deceased ; and 
Bubaequently, in September, 184G, was chosen Treasurer on 
the resignation of Hon. Heman Lincoln, who had held theoffice 
for twenty-two years, and during the whole period had fulfilled 
its obligations and borne its responsibilities without pecuniary 
compensation. 

Mr. Abbott left the United States on his return to Arracan 
in August, 1847." Proceeding by the way of England, he has- 
tened by the overland route to Calcutta, where he arrived No- 
vember 4lh, and reached Sandoway early in December. He 
made his journey thus rapidly in order to be able to fulfill an 
engagement with the na,tive assistants attached to his station, — 
that if his life was spared he would meet them in January, 
1848, at Ong-ltyoung, the place at which he parted from them 
three yenrs before. Immediately on his arrival he sent abroad 
a circular announcing his return, and appointing the meeting 
which had been agreed upon. In January, Mr. Abbott accom- 
panied by Rev. Mr. Beecher repaired to Ong-hyoung, where 
he met the assistants and a large number of Christian Karens. 
The meeting was one of unusual interest. The pastors and 
preachers whom he had left in charge of the churches scattered 
over this district of Arracan and the neighboring portion of 
Burmah Proper, reported the condition of their several flocks. 

* Tha visit of Mr. Abbott lo thii oonntry wss prodnotlTO of nnnsinHy 
bencfloldl reanlts. Ho was fresh from the field of a most interesting missiOB, 
and in muiv chnrchea, over all Che l&nd. be nam'ed the thrilling sUiy of tha 
BOlTering yet (iithful Karfios. The inlarest which was thin awftkened In be- 
half of Ibeeo remarkable people, we nmy hope, will not dl« away till iJugt 
ihall all he converted to Chrhlinnitj. .■.-.-■- •.M* 

17 ^ 
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The ocmfidence of the missionary in the men whom he had ap- 
pointed to the work of preaching the gospel to their oountiy- 
men, was fully sustained by their fidelity and labors during his 
absence. Of the two ordained ministers, Tway-Poh, who was 
at the head of the churches in Arracan, had baptized six hun- 
dred converts, and Myat-Kyau who, though living in Arracan, 
preltched most frequently to the Karens from Burmah, had 
baptized five hundred and fifty. At no period in the history of 
the mission had the progress of the gospel been more remarka- 
ble ; and the scene which presented itself to the delighted mis- 
sionary on his return, was fitted to impart the highest encour- 
agement and awaken the liveliest gratitude. Of the twenty 
native assistants appointed by Mr. Abbott, but not ordained to 
the gospel ministry, two had died and one had been suspended, 
while sixteen others had been added to the number, — so that 
he found on his return thirty-six native preachers, who reported 
not less than twelve hundred converts in their several districts, 
waiting to be hsLp^ed and admitted to the churches. 

In the autumn of 1847 Kev. W. Moore and his wife, and in 
1848 Rev. Messrs. Van Meter, C. C. Moore and Benjamin, 
with their wives, sailed from this country as reinforcements to 
the missions in Burmah; one of these was designated to the 
Burmese of Arracan, and the three others to the Karens in 
the districts of Maulmain, Sandoway and Tavoy. 

Since the return of Rev. Dr. Judson to Maulmain, he has 
assiduously devoted his labors to the preparation of the Burman 
and English Dictionary, one part of which is now passing 
through the press, while the other is far advanced towards com- 
pletion. While at Rangoon, in 1847, he was frequently urged 
by the government interpreter there to go up to Ava, in order 
to avail himself of literary aids which could be found only at the 
capital, and without which he could not perfect the work in 
which he is engaged. He was then prevented from going; 
but his subsequent experience has satisfied him of its necessity, 
and his latest communications to the Board bear tidings of his 
intention soon to take passage to Rangoon, and again ascend 
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the Irrawadd^ to the Burmaa capital. Though the immediate 
object of the visit is the perfection of the Dictionary, yet it may 
obviously have an important bearing upon tha inlereats and 
prospects of the missions. Twenty-three years have elapsed 
since he was last at the Burmau court. In that time a new 
dynasty has occupied the throne, and new influences have been 
at work among the people ; and it may be that the toleration 
which the monarch then sternly refused may now be granted, 
when again asked for by one who has proved himself the life- 
long friend of tbe Burman people, and has conferred the most 
important beneflts upon llicir language and tbeir literature. 
The return of tbe missionary to Ava in these altered cireum- 
Gtances, and with tiiese new claims to the respect of tbe king 
and bis courtiers, caauot fail to awaken the profoundcst interest 
among the fiiends of the missions, and to inspire the animating 
hope that it may be attended with results that shall favor the 
introduction of Christianity into this idolatrous empire. 

Few other changes have taken place in these missions of 
a character requiring that they be recorded in this general 
narrative. Although they have been crippled by the death or 
the departure of several of the missionaries, yet the blessing 
of Heaven baa constantly attended the labors of those who re- 
main. At each of the stations Christianity has made a gradual 
progress ; the churches have received frequent accessions, and 
the schools have instructedtbeir numerous pupils in the precepts 
of the gospel. Of the latter, the Burman Boarding School con- 
ducted by Mr. Howard, and the Karen Normal School which 
has been commenced by Mrs. Binney, possess a peculiar interest 
and importance. Both of these schools are designed to separate 
children in early life from the evil influences to which they are 
exposed in their daily associations, and, without changing their 
national characteristics, to train them up in the industrious hab- 
its, the useful knowledge, and the domestic virtues of Christian 
society. Tbe Normal School was commenced in 1846 ; it has, 
almost from the beginning, numbered thirty pupils, — most of 
whom are boys, — who will remain under tbe teacher's charge 
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until thej have receiyed the rudiments of an educaticHi that will 
fit them to become instructers and exemplars for their oountiy- 
men. Some changes have also taken place in the schools whidi 
are designed espedallj for theological instruction and the more 
efficient training of native preachers and assistants* The Ba^ 
man class, whicfi has been under the care of Mr. Stevens, has 
been greatly reduced in number, most of its recent members 
being now engaged in preaching in the city and the districts of 
Maulmain. Of the schools for the Karens, that which is the 
most strictly theological in its character is the Seminary at 
Maulmain under the charge of Mr. Binney. The course of 
instruction here is becoming more thorough, and is awakening 
with every succeeding session a more hearty interest in the 
minds of the pupils. The Seminary has now twenty-five mem- 
bers, who, with suitable vacations, continue at their studies 
through the entire year. In addition to this, the leading instil 
tution for the training of Karen preachers, the native assistaots 
during every rainy season are assembled in classes and instructed 
at Tavoy by Mr. Cross, and at Sandoway by Mr. Abbott and 
Mr. Beecher. The number thus collected during the last sea- 
son at Tavoy was twenty-eight, and that at Sandoway was thirty. 
In this manner are the missionaries establishing the institutions 
of the gospel among these untaught people, and spreading over 
them the amenities of social and intellectual culture as well as 
the saving influences of Christian truth. 

Large editions of the Burman Bible had already been printed, 
but the press has been multiplying copies of the New Testament 
in both dialects of the Karen, and also in the Peguan, or Ta- 
ling ; and in addition to these it has printed, and sent forth over 
the whole empire, millions of pages of tracts and other writings 
which explain to the people the doctrines taught by the mission- 
aries. Many of these undoubtedly perish, uncared-for and 
unread ; but the greater number, there is reason to believe, 
find their way to the mind of the nation, and in city and coun- 
try, by rivers and mountains, are sowing the seeds of a purer 
religion and a happier civilization for the inhabitants of Bur- 
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mah. Assiduona labor and threatening disease have thinned 
the ranka of the missionaries, and compelled many of them to 
return to the United States in order to recruit their declining 
health.* Here, however, they are for the moat part engaged in 
the prosecution of works commenced at the missions, or in the 
no less important aerrice of setting forth the degraded and 
darkened condition of the heathen, and urging their claims upon 
the philanthropy of the Christian puhlic. In addition to those, 
however, who are still detained in their native land, the num- 
ber of missionaries who are now attached to the several mis- 
sions in Burmah is twenty males and eighteen females, — of 
whom nineteen are ordained ministers of the gospel, two 
are connected with the press, while the ladies at each of the 
stations are engaged in the instruction of the schools. There 
are also employed in the various departments of missionary 
labor, not less than one hundred and ten native assistants, — 
of whom twenty-sii are Burmans, or Peguans, while all the 
others are Karens. The entire appropriations of the Board for 
these several missions in all their departments, fur the year 
ending March 31, 1849, amounted to thirty-four thousand 
dollars. The whole numher of churches under their care is 
about sixty-five, connected with which are not less than six 
thousand five hundred members. 

The missions in Bunnah formed the earliest enterprise of 
Christian philanthropy in which our churches were enlisted, and 
on this account, if on no other, they are fi'aught with the most 
interesting associations and the most affecting memories. They 
had their origin with the men of a generation most of whose 
representatives have passed from among the living ; and, through 
the lapse of more than thirty years, they have been the subject 
of earnest solicitude and hope, — the burden of humble prayer, 

* Foe this oanse Mr. and Mra. Vinton, and Mr. end Mrs. Wade, are now in 
this oonntiy — tlio former hnving arrived in the apring, and the Inttet in tho 
(nmnier of 1848. Sir. Vinton is aocompauied by two Kareni, ft V^o »"^ * 
SgBu, -wiih vhote sBslstance he is revising thg veruoa of lbs New TestamBaC 

in each of the Karen dialcctt. 

17* 
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and the incitement of Christian effort to our whole denomination. 
But apart from all these associations of the pa3t, their historj 
is crowded with vicissitudes of the most striking character — 
with instances of heroic self-devotion and life-long labor, — with 
scenes of trial and suffering, and with spiritual successes and 
triumphs, such as are seldom chronicled in the records of 
modem missions ; and if with these features of their character 
we connect the simple story of the Karens, — their oppressions 
and their untold wrongs, — their mysterious traditions and their 
wonderful conversion to Christianity, — the missions in Burmah 
become invested with the deepest and most thrilling interest to 
every Christian mind. They present the extraordinary specta- 
cle of a whole people turning to the worship of Gk)d; coming 
forth from their mountain retreats or from the depths of their un- 
visited jungle, and eagerly accepting the doctrines and the faith 
of the gospel of Christ. To those who have visited their sta- 
tions, and especially to the philanthropic English officers * who 
govern the provinces in which they are established, they have 
commended themselves as agencies of the highest importance 
and of unexampled success in promoting the social and the spirit- 
ual culture of the people for whom they are designed. To the 
American public, and especially to the members of the Chris- 
tian denomination by whom they were planted, they appeal 
by the strongest considerations for liberal support and continued 
enlargement ; for they present a field of philanthropic effort, 
of encouraging missionary labor, such as is rarely to be found in 
any other missions upon the globe. 

♦Among these I record with peculiar pleasure the names of Majors Bumej 
and Broadfoot and of Capt. H. M. Durand. Each of these gentlemen has filled the 
ofSce of Civil Commissioner in the Tenasserim provinces, and each has lent a 
generous aid in promoting the interests of the missions. Captain Durand es- 
pecially, during his residence in Burmah, was a warm personal friend of the 
missionaries, and an active and zealous fellow-laborer with them in establish- 
ing schools, in erecting chapels, and in advancing the social and spiritual 
progress of the people. Since his return to England he has borne the most 
unequivocal testimony to their industry, piety and fidelity, and in many a circle 
of the doubting and the uninformed, has delighted to narrate the progress of 
the gospel among the Karens as a triumphant vindication of the cause of 
Christian missions. 
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AsmrVAL of D^T. J. T. Jonei at Baogkok Charactei of the Sisjneae Arri- 

T«l of Mr. Dean — Hia Labors among (ho Chinese at Bangkok, — A Chineso 
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of the Bible in China.- Labors of Messrs. Dean and Coddard. -Present 
Attitude of these Missions. 

Tbe Mission of the American Baptists in Siam is designed 
in part fur the Siamese, and in part for the Cliinesc, wlio are 
found there in great numbers, and until within a few years have 
been nholiy iuacc«ssible in tlieir own country. ' It was com- 
menced in March, 1833, hy Eev. J. T. Jones, formerly of Ran- 
goon, who with Mrs. Jonea at that time establiAhed hia residence 
at Bangkok, the capital of the kingdom. The city had already 
been visited at different times hy Rev. Mr, Uutzlafi of the 
Basle Missionary Society, Eev. Mr. Abeel of (he American 
Board, and more recently by Rev. Mr. Toumha of the London 
Missionary Society. These gentlemen however had all gone 
toother fields of labor; and the latter on his departure had writ- 
ten to the Baptist Missionaries in Burmah, uipng them to send 
sonic of their number to Slim. In was in these circumstancea, 
and by the appointment of his brethren at Maulmain, that Mr, 
Jones went to Bangkok for the purpose of commencing a mis- 
Bioa there. 
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The citj stands upon the riyer Meinam, tlie chief river of 
Siam, about twentj-five miles from the sea. It is built in part 
upon an island in the middle of the river, and in part upon eith- 
er bank, along which it extends for several miles. Its appea^ 
ance, to one approaching it from the sea, is far from imposing, 
though it is said to contain many magnificent buildings, and to be 
distinguished for its profuse display of oriental wealth and splen- 
dor. The population has been variously estimated ; by some it has 
been put as low as 40,000, while by others it has been reckoned 
at upwards of 400,000. Mr. Malcom, who was at considerable 
pains to form a correct estimate, makes the number of inhabi- 
tants in the city and its immediate suburbs, about 100,000, of 
whom not more than 3,000 or 4,000 Uve within th^walls. They 
are made up of many different races, and present a motley variety 
of costume, manners, language and modes of life. The Chinese 
are the most numerous, and number not less than 60,000. Of the 
remainder 30,000 are Siamese, and 10,000 are of other races, 
such as Cochin Chinese, Peguans, Malays and Portuguese. 

The religion of Slam, as of Burmah, is Buddhism, though in 
Bangkok it is not a little modified by the variety of forms in 
which it is professed by the different races composing the popu- 
lation. The Siamese are a grade lowejr in civilization than the 
Burmans. They are less active and intelligent, and are equally 
addicted to the vices of half civilized life. In personal appear- 
ance they are said to be among the least attractive of the 
Asiatic races, but they are by no means among the most de- 
graded. Though mean, slothful, crafty and rapacious, they are 
described as possessing qualities which indicate that they are 
not wanting in capacity for civilization. Their language is ex- 
ceedingly simple, and is far more easily acquired than the Bur- 
man, though it contains but little literature ; and the number of 
Siamese who can read is said to be unusually small. 

On arriving at Bangkok in 183 J, Mr. Jones was courteously 
received by several of the officers of the court to whom he be- 
eame known, and was soon able, without opposition or molesta- 
tion, to commence the labors of the mission. His house became 
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a place of frequent resort for a large nirele of persons, — Chi- 
nese, BurmaQS and PeguanH, — who came to converse wilh him 
concemifig the doctrines which he tauglit. He found the Chi- 
nese part of the population by far the most accessible and 
inquisiti've ; but as he waa unactjuainled with their language 
he was able to reach only those who could speak the Burman 
or the Peguan tongue. The four earliest converts were Chi- 
nese. Two of them had formerly been instructed by Messrs, 
Gutzlaff and Aheel, — and seemed to have been converted by 
their instrumentality. They were all baptized by Mr. Jones 
on the 8th of December, 1833 ; and one of them, named Chek 
Bunti, was immediately appointed an assislant in the mission, to 
take chaise of a. school for Chinese boys, and also to conduct 
worship in Chinese on the Sabbath. 

Mr. Jones soon acquired such familiarity with the language 
as to feel justified in commencing the translation of the Scrip- 
tures. The Gospel of Matthew was completed in 1835, and a 
catechism of the New Testament was also gotten ready for the 
press. He accordingly repaired to Singapore in order to have 
them printed at the press of the mission of the American Board, 
■which was established there. A large edition of each of these 
works was speedily printed, and in the foilowing June here- 
turned to Siam, furnished with additional means of carrying 
forward the labors of his mission. 

The mission at Bangkok had been commenced without waiting 
to obtain tlie sanction of the Board of Managers ; they however 
immediately gave it their full approbation. A treaty of amity 
and commerce had recently been concluded between the gov- 
ernment of the United States and the King of Siam, and the 
attention of the Board had already been directed to that country 
as furnishing, on account of its intimate relations with China, 
a suitable field for missionary opei-ations among the Chinese. 
On learning that Mr. Jones had gone to Bangkok, tliey immedi- 
ately determined to carry out their design and to send additional 
missionaries to the station. In this manner Bangkok became 
the seat of missionary labors both for the Siamese and for the 
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Chinese, great numbers of whom reside in Siam or are constantly 
drawn thither in the intercourse of trade. 

In pursuance of this design, Rev. William Deas and his 
wife sailed from the United States in September, 1834, and 
arrived at Singapore in February, 1835, during the visit of Mr. 
Jones at that port Thej determined to remain at Singapore, 
engaged in studying the Chinese language, until the printing of 
the Gospel olf Matthew should be completed ; but during the in- 
terval Mrs. Dean was suddenly summoned away by death, only 
a few weeks after their arrival. Mr. Dean accompanied Mr. 
Jones to Bangkok in the following June, and entered immediately 
upon his labors as a missionary to the Chine&e. In December, 
three other Chinamen were baptized and added to the little band 
of disciples. Indeed the Chinese inhabitants of Siam soon be- 
gan to evince a greater interest in the teachings of the mission- 
aries than the native Siamese, and even to the present day 
nearly all the spiritual fruits of the mission at Bangkok have 
been among them. 

So strong however is the appetite for opium among these 
people, and so ruinous are the effects of its use, that the missiona- 
ries early found it necessary to adopt special precautions in order 
to fortify the converts against its seductive influence. They 
were formed into an association, in which they pledged them- 
selves to each other to abstain from the use of the intoxicating 
and enervating drug. But in spite of every precaution, Chek 
Bunti, the assistant in the mission and one of the earliest con- 
verts, yielded to the tempation and fell away from the faith 
which he professed. Others also were at first corrupted by his 
evil example ; but most of them soon returned in penitence, to 
confess the shame they had brought upon the cause of the new 
religion. 

In March, 1836, Mr. Jones having completed the translation 
of the Acts of the Apostles, went again to Singapore to obtain 
fonts of types both in Siamese and Chinese, in anticipation of 
.the arrival of a press which had been promised from America. 
He extended his voyage to Fenang and Malacca for the benefit 
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of Mrs. Jones's health, and on Lis return to Singapore found that 
Sev. Messrs. Davenport, Reed, and Shuck, with their wives, 
had arrived during hia absence, bringing with them the expected 
press, and the necessary laaterials for printing. Messrs. Daven- 
port and Reed soon accompanied him to Bangkok, the former to 
tie attached as preacher and printer to the Siamese, and the lat- 
ter to he associated with Mr. Dean in the Chinese department 
of the mission, while Sir. Shuck remained at Singapore, intend- 
ing soon to commence a station either at Macao or at Canton. 

The mission was now fairly started at Bangkok. A commo- 
dious printing house was erected, together with a strong store 
made of brick, for containuig the paper and other materials, and 
keeping them secure from dampness and from the insects that 
might destroy them. The press was kept constantly in opera- 
tion under the direction of Mr. Davenport, printing books and 
tracts, hoth in Siamese and in Chinese. Mr. Dean occupied a 
floating house on the river, and was constantly engaged in labors 
for the Chinese population, having at his house on Sundays and 
other days of preaching, congregations varying from thirty to 
fifty persons ; while Mr. Jones Btill devoted himself to the trans- 
lation of the Scriptures into Siamese, the preparation of tracts, 
and to visiting the Wats, or places of worship, for the purpose of 
conversing with the people and preaching to them the doctrines 
of the gospeh He also made several excursions up the river 
Meinam and short distances into the interior, in order to become 
acquainted with the population and to distribute tracts and books 
which he had prepared for their instruction. Schools were also 
eslabiished in which the few pupils who could be induced to at- 
tend were instructed by the ladies of the mission. The parents, 
both among the Siamese and the Chinese, generally refused to 
allow their children to attend the schools of the missionaries, al- 
leging as reasons that they did not wish them taught not to wor- 
ship priests and idols, and that in case they were in need of 
money they might choose to sell them as slaveB. Indeed a 
considerable portion of the scholars, who liave been retained la 
the schools long enough to receive even the rudiraenls of an edu- 
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cation, have been aach as were redeemed from elaveiy eiElier 
by the influence or the direct purchase of the miasionariei 

ihem aches. 

In ihe Bummer of 1837 the tnissioii at Bimgkok was TiRited 
by Rev. Mr. Malcom, in his official tour in the East, and while 
he was tliere ils several memberg, togetlier with the three 
Chinese converts who still remained faithful, were formed 
into a ChrJBtian church. Three others were added soon after- 
wards, and the labors of the mission, particularly among the 
Chinese, continued to prosper until they were interrupted by 
changes and bereavements which filled the hearts of all its mem- 
bers with sorrow. The first of these waa the death of Mr. Reed, 
which took place in August, 1837, just as he had completed his 
novitiale as a missionary, and was commencing the work of 
preaching in Chinese, for which he had been long preparing. 
In October of tlie same year Mr. Dean, having seen his fellow- 
laborer smitten down by bis side, found his own health seriously 
nndermined, and was obliged to make a voyage-to Singapore 
for its recovery. While the mission was thus reduced in num- 
bers and in strength, it pleased Heaven again to visit it with an- 
olher heavy affliction in the sudden death of Mrs. Jones. She 
was seized by that dreadful scoui^e of the East, the spasmodic 
cholera, and died in March, 1838. She had been a missionary 
for nine years, and, in feeble health, amidst many disadvantages, 
had mastered both the Burman and the Siamese language, and 
performed an unusual amount of service, especially among her 
own ses, in the missions with which slie had been connected. 
In addition le this she had translated inlo Siamese two books of 
the Old Testament, and prepared a dictionary of several thou- 
sand words of that language. She died happy in the conscious- 
ness that her efforts to give the gospel to the heathen had not 
been in vain ; for she had seen many of her own ses, so neglect- 
ed and degraded by the social systems of the East, raised by 
her instrumentality to the hberty and dignity which the gospel 
of Christ alone can confer. 

Mr. Dean having extended hia voyage from Singapore to 
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Macao and Canton, was married at Mncao lo Miss Theodosia 
Ann Barker, an English lady resident there, with whom he re- 
turned to Bangkok in May, 1838, Mr. Jones had for some 
time been engaged in revising liis tranalationa of the New Tes- 
tament. He had now compleled the Gospels of Matthew, Mark 
and Luke, together witii the Acts of the Apostles, and was 
already commencing some of the Epistles, and at the same 
time enlarging and perfecting the dictionary which had been 
begun by other hands, whose labors, alas! were now closed by 
deatli. The arrangements for printing, wliith had proved ex- 
ceedingly defective on account of the imperfection of the types, 
were also perfected in the summer of 1838 by the arrival oi 
the necessary material for a type tbandry, which was procured 
at Malacca by Mr. Jooes of Mr. Dyer, a gentleman in the employ 
of the London Missionary Society. A second printing press 
was also added to the property of the mission in Decem- 
ber, 1838. With these additional facilities the work of print- 
ing was resumed ; tracts and copies of the gospel and other 
portions of the Scriptures were rapidly multiplied, and nearly a 
million of pages were also struck off for the use of the mission- 
aries of the American Board who were stationed in Bangkok." 
In June, 1839. Rev. Messrs. Slafter and Goddard with their 
wives arrived at Singapore, having been appointed by the 
Board as a reinforcement of the mission in Siam. Mr. Slafter 
carried with him an additional press and proceeded immediately 
to Bangkok, where he became associated with Mr. Jones in la- 
bors among the Siamese. His career as a missionary was brought 
to an early close. He speedily acquired the language, and made 
several escuraions in different directions into the interior for the 
purpose of circulating books and conversing with the people ; 
but ere he had scarcely begun the work of preaching the gospel, 
he fell a victim to disease, and died on the 7th of April, 1841. 
Mr. Goddard, who was originally designated to the Chinese 

• Thfl miasioi 
was knoim lo 
gone Ui SUm. 
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department of the mission, remained at Singapore for moore than 
a year, studying the language, and in other ways preparing 
himself for the labors of his post He went to !&an^ok in Oc- 
tober, 1840, and imihediately entered upon the routine of duties 
which there awaited him. 

The operations of both branches of the mission have been 
frequently interrupted by changes occasioned by the ill health 
of the missionaries, yet they have heha attended with very 
different measures of success. Among the Siamese, the gospel 
has been preached, and that too with scarcely any opposition 
from either the government or the priesthood of the oountry. 
The entire New Testament* and several books of the Old Tes- 
tament have been translated and printed, and tracts and books 
have been given to the people in unusual numbers, and with 
all desirable care on the part of the missionaries to insure their 
being read, but no corresponding results have thus far followed. 
Not a single Siamesef has been converted to Christianity, and 
scarcely any durable impression has been made on the imper- 
turbable indifference with which the mind of the nation seems 
to regard religious truth. It is true they appear to have read 
the books, and often to have expressed opinions concerning 
them. The priests have in many instances acknowledged the 
utterly false and fabulous character of their own sacred writ- 
ings ; yet neither priests nor people have thus far recognized 
the obligations of Christianity, or been attracted by the simple 
, beauty of its heavenly message. This department of the mis- 
sion at Bangkok has in consequence failed to create the interest 
which its connection with a populous kingdom would of itself 
naturally inspire. Its missionaries, always few in number, 
have often been obliged to remit their labors in consequence of 
enfeebled health. Mr. Jones has twice visited the United 
States. Mrs. Reed and Mrs. Slafter, who were for some time 
engaged in schools, have both withdrawn from the mission ; and 

* This was accomplished by llr. Jones, in 1839. 

t The conversion of the first Siamese is reported in a recent letter ftx>m the 
mission. See American Baptist Magazine, March, 1849. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Davenporl, unable longer to labor in tbc climate 
of Siam, refumed to thb country in 1845, and have since ceas- 
ed to be missionaries. 

In 18-13, Mr. Chandler, a machinist and type-founder con- 
nected with the mission at Maulmain, went to reside at Bangkok. 
He has been attached to the printing department, and has ren- 
dered much valuable incidental service in introducing the me- 
chanic arts into the kingdom. For Ibis purpose be accepted 
the invitation of Prince Momfanoi 1o aid him in building sev- 
eral kinds of machinery after American models. The arrange- 
ments which were adopted were designed to be specially favor- 
able to the improvement of the Siamese artisans ; and so re- 
spectful was the prince to the reli^ous principles of Mr. Chand- 
ler, that he directed his laborers to cease from work on the 
Sabbath, — and though they were often hurried in their labors, 
yet the rule was faithfully observed for more than a year. But 
notwithstanding these and other incidental results which have 
been accomplished, it must still be confessed that little hold 
has thus far been gained upon the mind of the Siamese ; and 
after fifteen years of the labors of the missionaries, prosecuted 
amidst all the advantages of the press and of the translated 
Scriptures, Siam now presents not a single Christian church for 
her own people rising among her countless temples of heathen- 
ism, and scarcely a single worshipper of the true God kneeling 
in Bpiritual devotion amidst her millions of idolaters. 

The branch of the missioc among tlie Chinese population of 
Bangkok has been attended by many encouragements. This 
station, and the station at Macao, where Mr. and Mrs. Shuck 
went to reside in September, 1836, were designed to be points 
of approach from which the missionaries might at length extend 
their labors to China itself. They were both comraenced at a 
period when the teachers of rebgion and the agents of com- 
merce were alike studiously excluded from the empire, and 
when of all its countless population, the doctrines of the gospel 
could be made known only to those who were living away from 
its scornful prejudices, and beyond the jurisdiction of its haughty 
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despotism. It was found at these, and at other neighboring 
posts at which Christian missions had been planted for their 
benefit, that the Chinese were far more accessible than had been 
imagined ; and that, when away from China, they evinced hi 
less of their characteristic contempt for the civilization and re- 
ligion of Christian nations. They are separated from the rest 
of mankind by a language of the greatest difficulty ; yet, when 
this has been fully mastered by the missionaries, they have 
proved themselves by no means indifierent to the appeals of 
moral truth ; and though even to this day but little has been ac- 
complished by the combined efforts of all the missionaries who 
have been sent to them, yet many of the strongest barriers to 
the diffusing of the gospel have been removed, and both among 
the learned and the unlearned there are now found those who 
have received the religion of Christ. 

At the Bangkok station, Mr. Dean and Mr. Goddard were for 
two years afler the arrival of the latter the only missionaries 
among the Chinese. Mr. Dean was employed as a preacher 
and preparer of books and tracts, and also instructed the native 
assistants in Christian theology, and in other ways directed 
them in the performance of their labors. Mr. Goddard, with 
here and there a brief interval of interruption, has been up to 
a recent period assiduously engaged in the service of the mis- 
sion as a preacher and a translator of the Scriptures. In 1840 
the members of the church were nine in number; in the follow- 
ing year seven more were added, and each succeeding year has 
witnessed some accession to the little band. Portions of both 
the Old and the New Testament have been prepared and print- 
ed by the missionaries, and tracts and books have been circulat- 
ed among the people, and also, by means of the sailors and mer- 
r chants who come to Bangkok from every port in China, have 
been scattered along the entire coast, and it may be far into the 
interior of the empire. 

At Macao, a port under the jurisdiction of the Portuguese, 
Mr. Shuck met with the same facilities for laboring among the 
Chinese. In September, 1841, Kev. Issachar J. Roberts, who 
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fiad'for' boftje tithe b^Cn residing at Macao as a. misBionary of a 
society then existing in the "Western Stales, entered into the 
service of the Board, and became associated with Mr. Shuck. 
Two or three Chinese were baptized at this station, and tidinga 
of the gospel were borne widely abroad by the wanderings of 
those who had conversed with the missionaries or read tjie 
tracts and books which they distributed. Small, however, and 
quite inadequate were the fruits which had been borne at this 
station, when, in 1841, missionary labors among the Chinese 
were for a time interrupted by the breaking out of the war be- 
tween England and China, and the blockade of the port of 
Macao. 

This war was regarded by the religious public, both in 
England and in this country, as one whose objects were wholly 
unjustifiable, and whose results would probably tend still further 
to alienate the empire from all Christian nations. Serious 
difBcuIties had been pending for three years between the two 
nations, arising mainly from the attempts of the emperor to 
BUppresa the trade in opium in which the English were largely 
engaged. Several acts of hostility were perpetrated in 1840; 
and in the following spring, having collected large naval and 
military forces at the island of Hongkong, the English proceed- 
ed to invest Canton and several other leading cities along the 
coast It was not till after the sacrifice of immense treasure 
and the lives of thousands of his subjects, that the emperor would 
accept the terms dictated by the English minister plenipoten- 
tiary, in a manner so humiliating to imperial pride. At length, 
in August, 1842, a treaty of perpetual amity was concluded, 
which has altered the relations of China to the entire civilized 
world. By the terms of the treaty the island of Hongkong, 
lying at the mouth of the Canton river, was ceded to " the 
queen of England, her heirs and successors forever," and the five 
ports of Canton, Amoy, Fuhcliau, Ningpo and Shanghai, were 
opened to British commerce, and the residence of British 
officers and merelinnts. Thus, as has often happened in the col- 
lisions of nations, did a war which was begun in order lo promola 
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00 jniquiloua traffic, finally terminate in the extension of Chris- 
tian civilization and in preparing (he way for the ultimate intro- 
diiciion of tbe goapel into the most populous empire of ihe 
globe. 

The result was hailed with thankfulnesa and joy by llie 
friends of missions in all parts of the world as moat auspicious 
to the caiiae which they were engaged in promoting; and 
in England especially, it awakened new feelings of obligation to 
send the blessings of Christianity to the distant people thus 
subjugated by her arms. The English immediately began to 
occupy the ports which were opened for their residence, and 
the American missionaries to the Chinese, who had been re- 
siding at Bangkok and Macao, determined (o remove to China, 
and establish the mission at aueli of the free porta as might 
prove moat advantageous and inviting. Mr. Roberts had al- 
ready gone from Macao to Hongkong in February, 1842, and 
was foUowed a few montlis later by Mr. and Mrs. Shuck. Mr. 
Dean also left Bangkok in February, 1842, and after lingering 
at Singapore and Macao for the benefit of his health, arrived 
at Hongkong in the following June. Though the treaty had not 
then been ratifie_d, yet the free porta were all in the hands of 
the English, — and the missionaries, availing themselves of the 
protection afforded by the British flag, immediately set about 
ascertaining the different points at which stations might most 
advantageously be planted. For tliia purpose Mr. Dean ac- 
cepted the invitation of the captain and supercargo of the 
Lowell, the first American ship which entered the eastern har- 
bors of China, to lake passage to Kulangsu, Chuaan and Amoy. 
At each of these places he made inquiries and observations re- 
specting the object he had in view, and also obtained much 
valuable information concerning the other cities on the coast 
■which were likely to be opened to the commerce of the English. 
He relumed in October apparently most favorably impressed 
with Amoy as the future seat of the mission ; but oa the extent 
of the toleration which would be granted to a foreign religion 
was not yet fully known, it was decided to plant the principal 
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" Btation for the present at Uongkong, which was already pre- 
senting a most inviiidg field for missionary labor. T)ie island 
has several (owns, aU of which, beneath the freedom and secu- 
rity of the Enghsh rule, are rapidly growiug in population, and 
are evidently destined lo assume a commanding importance, 
Messrs. Dean and Shuck accordingly established themselves at 
the principal city of Hongkong — now known as Victoria, while 
Mr. Roberta went to Chek-chu, a smaller town on the south side 
of tbe island. 

At Victoria a lot was granted by the government on which 
a mission house waa erected ; two commodious chapels were 
also built, lo be used alike for public worship and for schoob ; 
and the expenses of these buildings were defrayed principally 
by English gentlemen then residing at Hongkong and Macao, 
among whom was Sir Ilenry Pottiuger, the negotiator of the 
treaty. A church of five members, in addition to the mi^isiona- 
ries, was organized and placed under the cai'e of Mr. Shuck, to 
which four others were added by the close of 1842. A chapel 
was also erected at Chek-chu, in which. Mr. Roberts conducted 
service both in English, and in Chinese, and also superintended 
a school for Chinese youth, which was instructed in part by one 
of the disciples who had come up from Siam. Thus, under the 
supervision of these three missionaries, were planted the earliest 
missions of the American Baptists in that ancient and hitherto 
unknown empire, which embraces beneath its sway nearly a 
fourth part of the human race. They had long been laboring 
among the Chinese, but now for the first time were their stations 
established in China. Though for the present limited to a single 
island, yet both the missionaries and their friends in America 
exulted in th6 thought that the harriers of ages were at length 
broken down, and Ihat the way was now open lo the country on 
whose confines they had long been eagerly waiting. 

In March, 1813, ihe mission was bereft of Mrs. Dean, a lady 
of superior culture and most exemplai'y piety. Eorn at Thet- 
£>rd, England, she had come to China in 1836 in the service of 
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the ^ Society for Promoting Female Edacadon in the East** At 
the period of her marriage to Mr. Dean she had already ia^ 
quired the langaage ; and an extensive acquaintance with the 
manners and religions opinions of the people and their acquire- 
ments, together with the eminent advantages which she had 
enjoyed in England, fitted her for high usefulness in her subee- 
quent capacity as the wife of a Christian missionary; and, 
whether at the solitary station at Bangkok or beneath the victo- 
rious flag of her own countrymen at Hongkong, she ever proved 
herself a judicious adviser and a devoted laborer in the missioa 
which she had adopted. Mr. Dean, from the commencement of 
his labors among the Chinese, had been accustomed to the Tie- 
Chiii dialect, and hence most readily directed his attention to the 
people of that province who resided at Hongkong or occasion- 
ally visited the island for the purposes of trade. He had 
maintained public worship in this dialect for several months ; 
and in May, 1843, a second church was constituted at Victoria, 
composed of three members from the Tie Chiii province. The 
church was placed under the charge of Mr. Dean, whose health 
however had now become so far enfeebled as often to interrupt 
bis labors, and intimate to him that he must soon suspend them 
altogether and go to a more genial climate. 

The mission at Hongkong, though still subjected to interrup- 
tions and bereavements, soon became highly prosperous. Its 
interests and objects were favored by many of the English officers 
and residents, and the Chinese people heard the gospel preached 
in their different dialects, or read its precepts in the written lan- 
guage which is common to them all. Accessions were made to 
the churches, and all the interests of the station assumed a most 
encouraging aspect. In the spring of 1843 Dr. D. J. Macgowan 
arrived at Hongkong, and became connected with the mission. 
He, however, soon went up to Canton, and, after spending sev- 
eral weeks with Dr. Parker in professional observations and 
practice in the hospital there, he took passage to Chusan and 
Ningpo, and at the latter place established a mission-hospital, in 
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wLiclt he has since been usefully employed in connection with 
rarious labors as a religious teacber.* 

The treaty which Lad been coneluded between Great Britian 
and China had created tiie deepest interest in the commercial 
circles of both Europe and America ; and other nations were 
eager to obtain for themselves the commercial advantages which 
it was supposed were secured to England by its etipulations.' In 
the summer of 1813 the government of tlie United States de- 
spatched an embassy to China, at the head of which was placed 
Hon. Caleb Cushing, for the purpose of opening diplomatic in- 
tercourse with the emperor. Mr. Gushing arrived at Macao 
in the following February. He was there met by the commis- 
sioner appointed by the emperor, and the terms of a treaty were 
mutually agreed upon, wliich was signed by the representatives 
of the two countries on the 3d of July, 1844, at Wanghia, a small 
town in the vicinity of Macao. The new treaty embodied all 
the important features of that which had been negotiated with 
the English ; and in addition provided for the erection of chapels, 
hospitals, and cemeteries, at each one of the five ports, and at the 
same time for ofher commercial advantages, which were also 
to be extended to all nations. Its effect has undoubtedly been 
to secure to the American missionaries and other American 
residents many privileges, which without it they would have 
had only by sufferance from their connection with the Eng- 
lish.f It has given to the missions from this country a per- 
manent fooling in China, and distinctly recognized them as 
among the interests that are to receive the protection of the 
government. 

• This hospital appears to hnve been at first the joint estafaliahment of Dr. 
Mncgowsn und Dr. Mncartey, of the American Prcabyterian Miaaion. Dr. 
Mscgowim has now acBociattEl with him Bev. E. C. Lord as preacher, thus 
making vhaC has ulwiiys been fonnd the most usefal comblnatlDD of labon 
among the Cliinese. 

t At present It is saiJ that we are held in speeiid favor by the Chinese. 
Our merchants have nndonhlcdly profltfld hy the fact, and our missionaries 
have on sarerul occasions been sainted irith peculiar regard, u belonging 
to " the nation of the flowery flog." 
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But these fair prospects of the mission have also been shaded 
by afflictive events, which for a time diminished its efficiency 
and tended to discourage its members and friends. In Novem- 
ber, 1844, Mrs. Shuck died at Victoria, after a brief ilhiess. 
She was the daughter of Rev. Addison Hall, of Virginia, and 
sailed from the United States with her husband in the antomn 
of 1835, destined for the mission in Siam. Their residence, 
however, was at Macao, where Mrs. Shuck early began to de- 
vote herself to the duties of her station. In her sudden death 
many tender ties were sundered and many fond hopes were 
blighted, for she was summoned away just at the beginning of 
the new era of the mission to which she had long been attach- 
ed.* Mr. Dean also, at nearly the same time, was obliged tem- 
porarily to abandon his post and return to the United States in 
order to recruit his health. He arrived in New York in March, 
1845, and afler spending upwards of a year in this oonntry,t 
returned with recruited energies to the station at Hongkong. 
The mission had also been strengthened by the arrival of 
Dr. Be van and his wife in the autumn of 1844. They sub- 
sequently removed to Canton, where a mission-house was erect- 
ed and several assistants were employed. Their connection, 
however, with the mission in China was brief. Mrs. Devan 
died, much lamented, at Canton, in October, 1846, and her 
husband, finding himself unable to reside permanently in the 
climate of the tropics, returned to the United States, and has 
since been transferred to the mission in France. Mr. Shuck 
also returned to this country in the spring of 1845, when, at his 
own request, he was transferred from the service of the Mis- 
sionary Union to that of the Southern Baptist Convention, by 
whom the mission buildings at Canton were purchased. But, 

* A valuable memoir of her useful life has been prepared by Eev. J. B. 
Jeter. 

t Mr. Dean was accompanied by Ko Abak, a Christian Chinaman, with 
whom he visited many of the churches in the Northern and Western States, 
every where addressing crowded auditories, on the religious condition of 
China. His visit was to many a church the beginning of a new interest in 
Christian missions. 
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unidat all thuse chaugcs, eomc of tLem causing serious interrup- 
tion to the labors of the mission, its iotercsts have continued to 
prosper in some humble ninnntr, and its cliurclies have gradu- 
ally in f re used. 

The stmion at Hongkong is represented as especially prom- 
ijiug. Though long regarded with doubt by the miaaionaries 
of other fiocielifs, and occupied by our own not witlioul hesita- 
tion, tbie island ia now admilted to poiise^s advontanes which 
belong lo none of Uie neigliboi'ing ports. Tbe people here are 
entirely accessible and fite from many of the jealousies which 
characterize those of Canton and tlie districts around it. Here 
too, in connection ivith the btalioii, :tnd under the care of the 
missionaries, is the largest and most flourishing Christian church 
in all China. Rev. John Johnson and his wife " were added to 
liio alation in 1848, and Rev. E. C. Lord and his wife were 
added lo that at Ningpo in the year preceding ; and the mis- 
sion, though still in its infancy, has already token on honorable 
rank among the agencies which are now employed by a benig- 
nant Providence, in introducing 'the blessings of Christian civit 
ization into the most ancient empire of the world. 

In the mission nt Bangkok, after the close of the war in China, 
all preaching in the Siamesedeparlment was for a time suspended 
in consequence of the absence of Mr. Jones. He returned lo the 
station in January, 1847, accompanied by Mrs. Jones and Miss 
Harriet H. Morse, the latter lady being appointed to teach in 
the Siamese schools. Since that period the labors of the mis- 
sionaries have been prosecuted with renewed hope, and have 
evidently been regarded by the people with less indifference 
than before. The presses liave been generally kept in opera- 
tion under tbe direction of Messrs. Jones and Chandler, and 
have furnished multitudes of books and tracts in Siamese, 
Feguan and Chinese, for both departments of the mission. 

Among the Chinese, Mr. Goddard baa continued fhe work of 
preaching and translating, lo which he early devoted himself 

• Mis. Johnaon diod eoon nfler liar airiTnl at Flongkong. 
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wiUi singalar assiduity, interrapted only by occasional ill liealA. 
The church of which he has had the charge, thongh fireqaebtlj 
diminished by deaths and removals, now numbers twenty-three 
members, and constitutes the germ of a Christian society whidi 
is deemed exceedingly important on account of its bearings, 
not upon Bangkok alone, but upon the multitudes of Chinese 
who frequently visit that city in their widely extended traffic 
along the shores of Eastern Asia. In 1846 an accession was 
made to this department of the mission by the arrival of Eer. 
E. N. Jencks and his wife. The health of Mrs. Jencks, like 
that of most of the ladies who had preceded her at the station, 
began almost immediately to decline, and she has since died 
while on a passage with her husband to the United States. 
The vacancy thus created in the station at Bangkok has been 
supplied by the appointment of Rev. Samuel J. Smith, a young 
man bom in the East and educated in this country, to whom 
the language of Siam is almost vernacular. He sailed in Octo- 
ber, 1848, and was designated especially to the work ot preaching 
to the Siamese, — a work which he would be able to enter upon 
soon after he should arrive at Bangkok. 

In 1843 several meetings of both English and American 
missionaries to the Chinese, of different denominations, were 
held at Hongkong, for the purpose of adopting measures to 
secure a standard version of the sacred Scriptures in the lan- 
guage of the country.* After repeated consultations it was 

* The entire Bible had long before been translated into Chinese by Kev. 
Dr. Morrison, the earliest English missionary to China, assisted by Rev. W. 
Milne. It was printed at Macao in 1818, at a press sent ont by the London 
Missionary Society. Another translation was also made by Rev. Dr. Marsh- 
man of the Serampore Baptist Mission, which was printed at the mission press 
in 1822. The expenses of both these editions were principally defrayed by 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. Botli have been pronomiced nnusually 
faithful and correct translations, considering the circumstances in which they 
were made, though that by Dr. IMarshman, on account of its foreign dress, has 
never been much circulated in China. A dictionary of the Chinese was also 
prepared by Dr. Morrison, and published in 1823 in six quarto volumes, at 
an expense of £12,000. For an account of the various missionary labors in 
China, see Medhurst's History of China, and Williams^s Middle Kinird<Mn. 
vol. ii, eh. 19. 6 » 
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proposed tliat a general comimltce flhould be formed, who sLould 
eubiait a portion of the New Tealameiit for translation to each 
of the sevei-al missionary slationa that might be willing to share 
io the undertaking; that the poilioiis thus translated should be 
returned for the revision of the general committee, and by them 
submitted for final examination and approval to the Bible Soci- 
eties of England or America. Tbe project waa at first regarded 
with favor by the American Baptist miEsionariea, and by theia 
recommended to the Board, who authorized the removal of Mr , 
Goddard from Bangkok to Hongkong in order lo engage in 
the work of translation. Ilia departure however at that time, 
in the absence of Mr. Jones from Bangkok, would have left the 
Btalion there entirely unoccupied, and it was on that account 
delayed. Since then doubts have been entei'tained respecting 
the practicability of the plan, and some disapprobation of the 
arrangement liaving been expressed by the American and For- 
eign Bible Society, the mistiionaries, with the approbation of 
the Board, have decided not to enter into it but lo make a ver- 
sion of their own. This Mr. Goddard and Mr. Dean have 
been for some time engaged in executing. In order to facihtate 
the work, and to prosecute it in the most favorable circumstances, 
Mr. Goddard baa left the station at Bangkok and is now settled 
at Niiigpo. The translation of the Scriptures into Chinese is 
a (ask of peculiar difUcuity, arising from the genius of the lan- 
guage ; hut they have already completed several books of the 
Kew Testament which are soon to be printed, and it is hoped 
that their version when finally accomplished, with the use of all 
the aids at their command, will not be inferior to any other by 
whatever bands k may be executed. 

If the importance of these missions may be estimated by the 
extent of the countries in which they are established, or the 
numbers and characters of the people for whom they are de- 
signed, we may surely rank them among the foremost of those 
in which our denomination is now engaged. It is not its past 
snccesfl which gives character to either. The people of Siam 
have thus far endrely refused the gospel, while but here and 
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there a few among the Chinese have embraced its truths; 
yet the present ccttitude of each of these missions, thus offering 
the blessings of Christianity to two powerful nations, is one of 
unusual interest Their career and their destiny will undoubt- 
edly be greatly affected by the changes which may take place 
in the East, — now just beginning to be deeply stirred by the 
influences of western commerce and western civilization. The 
events of every month are accumulating new proofs of the amaz- 
ing superiority of Christianity over all the systems of oriental 
faith, and are loosening the hold of Buddhism upon the minds 
of the people. The religion of the Bible is thus gaining a freer 
course and a fairer opportunity, for continued progress. 

Among the Chinese the mission is just entering upop a new 
era of its history. Long excluded from the empire and confined 
to her exiled and wandering people, it has at length planted 
itself within the walls ; and, side by side with the missions of other 
societies and other nations, it has commenced the work of giving 
the gospel to the most populous country of the globe. Its sta- 
tions at Hongkong and at Ningpo are fortunately selected, and its 
missionaries are men of large experience and of tried wisdom. 
Its character partakes of the grandeur of the field which it oc- 
cupies, and its prospects', dim and shadowy as they now appear, 
open far into the vistas of that eventful future which is mani- 
festly in reserve for China. 
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Prospects of the Mission. 

The country of Assam lies on tho northwestern frontier of 
Burmah, and from that frontier stretches across the plains of tUe 
Brahmaputra, from seventy to one hundred miles in breadth, 
towards the mountains of Uimmaleh ; while on the northeast it 
extends to the borders of China. Its inhabitants are of many 
different races, but are known by the general name of Shyans 
or Slians — a term which, in the changes of Indian language, 
lias given rise to the English name Assam. The country was 
formerly independent, but in 18'i'Z it was added to the Burman 
empire, and since ISiG lias been wholly under Enghsli rule. 
The tribes which occupy it differ widely in character and de- 
grees of civiliKatioii, and are knowQ under various names, — tho 
Assamese, the Khomiis, tlie Singphos, and the Nagas, being the 
most numerous and important. 

The attention of the Board was first directed to these people 
through the agency of Captain Francis Jenkins, commissioner 
of the governor-general of India for Assam, who resided at 
Gowohatti. This gentleman, distinguished alike as a philaji- 
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ihiopist and a ruler, conceived the liveliest interest in the nn- 
gular population whom he was appointed to govem, and in 
1834 addressed a letter to Rev. W. H. Pearce, an Eng^ 
Baptist missionary, and Mr. E. C. Trevelyan, an officer of the 
civil service at Calcutta, making known 'their character and ooa* 
dition, and requesting them to invite some of the missionaries of 
the American Baptists to come and settle in the country. The 
invitation was sent to the members of the mission at Maulmain, 
and by them it was conditionally accepted and immediatelj 
commended to the favorable consideration of the Board, by 
whom the question of its acceptance could alone be decided. It 
was accompanied by an offer on the part of Captain Jenkins to 
contribute a thousand rupees in aid of the mission on the arrr- 
val of the first missionary, and a thousand more on the estab- 
lishment of a printing press. The proposal reached the man- 
agers in 1835, a few months after the meeting of the Conven- 
tion at Bichmond, at a period when they had been specially 
directed by that body to enter every unoccupied field that 
should be presented, and to extend their missionary operations 
as widely as possible. They were therefore already prepared 
favorably to entertain an invitation to enter a new district, 
which thus emanated from a source fitted, on every account, to 
command their confidence and respect. 

The plan of establishing a mission in Assam was also recom- 
mended by other important considerations. The language of 
the country was similar to the Burman, and might easily be 
acquired by a missionary who had resided in that empire, while 
the characters used in printing were essentially the same. The 
plan seemed also likely to promote a nearer access to the Chi- 
nese than had hitherto been attained, under the exclusive policy 
at that time pursued by the imperial government. It was 
hoped that beneath the protection afforded by the East India 
Company, missionaries might join the caravans that yearly 
traded to the interior of China, and thus, while the jealous 
mandarins were excluding foreigners from the ports, they might 
plant Christianity in the heart of the empire. In this manner 
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it was expected that a chain of raiesionaiy posts might be estab- 
lished among kindred races, commencing in Siam and stretch- 
ing through the Tenasserira provinces and the Burman empire 
into Assam, — and thus circling (he western, frontiers of China 
with influences and agencies that must sooner or later penetrate 
its hitherto impassable barriers. 

In these circumstances, the managers determined to accept 
the proposal of Captain Jenkins, and immediately referred the 
matter to the missionaries at Maulmain for the arrangement of 
the details and the execution of the plan. By them Messrs. 
Brown and Cutter, who had then just been obliged to abandon the 
Station at Rangoon, had already been appointed to commence the 
mtesion at Sadiya, — the place which waa recommended as the 
most eligible for the purpose. These gentlemen were deemed 
eminently qualified for the undertaking, Mr. Brown having for 
two years been engaged in the study of the Burman language, 
and Mr. Cutter having had considerable experience in eastern 
printing. They reached Calcutta with their families in Sep- 
tember, 1835, where Ihey provided themselves with a printing 
press, a standing press, a hundred reams of paper and other ma- 
terials for printing, — receiving at (he same time the assurance 
from the Board that an additional press and a complete appa- 
ratus should soon be sent tliem from this country. Al Calcutta 
they embarked in boats on the Brahmaputra, and afler a tedious 
passage of four months throngh the windings of this far-rolling 
river, ihey reached Sadiya, the place of their destination, on the 
23d of March, 1836. They were welcomed to the country by 
Captain Jenkins, who immediately fulfilled his promise to the 
mission, and has since repeatedly proved himself its liberal ben- 
efactor and active friend. 

Sadiya is the name applied both to the dtslrict and its principal 
village. They are situated in the northeastern portion of 
Assam, four hundred miles north of Ava, and about half that 
distance from Yunnan, a large mart of trade within the boun- 
daries of China. The town was found by the missionaries to 
be " beautifully situated in the centre of a spacious plain, eur- 
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rounded by mountains which fonn an amphitheatre and booad !| 
the horizon on all sides, except for a short distance at the south- ' 
west" The people among whom they originally designed to 
establish the mission were the Khamtis, who had been repre- 
sented as the most interesting portion of the population, and as 
decidedly superior to the Burmans in intelligence and charac- 
ter. They found, however, that the great body of these people 
dwelt farther east, and they accordingly commenced their labon 
among the Assamese and other native tribes composing the 
heterogeneous population of Sadiya. So soon as a suitable 
building could be erected, the ladies of the mission established 
schools — Mrs. Brown for boys and Mrs. Cutter for girls — both 
of which soon became well attended and flourishing. Mean- 
while Mr. Brown and Mr. Cutter were exploring the field, 
arranging their future labors, and giving their attention to the 
study of the language, in the reduction and printing of which 
they decided to adopt the Roman character instead of the Bur- 
man, or any other of the oriental alphabets, — a decision which 
was subsequently approved by the Board, and has uniformly 
been found advantageous in the instruction of the people. Mr. 
Cutter soon printed a spelling book for the use of the schools, 
and Mr. Brown began to prepare works for the press both in 
Assamese and in several dialects of the Shyan. 

On the 17th of October, 1836, Rev. Miles Bronson and Rev. 
Jacob Thomas, with their wives, sailed from Boston for Calcutta, 
having been appointed missionaries for the people of Assam. 
They took with tliem the additional printing press which had 
been promised, together with a full supply of all the requisite 
materials for printing, and after a prosperous voyage arrived at 
Calcutta on the 11th of the following April. In a few days, 
they again started in a budgerow, on their long and circuitous 
passage up the Brahmaputra for Sadiya. The passage was 
begun under the most favorable auspices, and was prosecuted 
against the rapid current of the winding river week after week, 
till it was nearly accomplished, when it was interrupted by a 
most afflictive event, and at length closed amidst circumstances 
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of the deepest sorrow and mourning. "Within a few days' jour- 
ney of Sadiya, Mr. Bronaon became dnngerously ill of ihe jun- 
gle fever, and as it was impossible to hasten the budgerow 
forward in consequence of tbe narrowness of the stream and 
the rapidity of the current, Mr. Thomas started in a small boat 
in advance of his companions, in order to procure medical assist- 
ance. Using tbe utmost expedition be bad come within sight of 
the mission premises at Sadiya, when two trees whose roots 
were united fell from tbe loosened bank of the river directly 
upon tbe boat in wbich he was seated, crushing tbe boat, and 
causing Mr. Thomas immediately to sink and drown. An event 
BO sodden and calamitous might well chasten the hopes of the 
surviving missionaries, and impart to all tbeir plans and labors 
a graver and more serious energy. Tbe remains of Mr. Thom- 
as were taken to Sadiya and inteired in tbe mission premises, 
and a few days afterwards, on the 17th of July, his afflicted 
widow and companions in travel were welcomed by the mission 
familiea to the pi f th d tinafion. 

The labors of m an founding their stations and com- 

mencing their y t m f m a res for the conversion of a hea- 
then people, ar b tan li Ih same in every land. The open- 
ing of schools, th p ra f tbe press, conversations at the 
zayat and olhe pi f p bl c resort, together with frequent 
excursions into the country around them, must always be made 
tbe principal agencies on which they rely for the promulgation 
of the gospel. Their object is lo invite the attention of Ihe peo- 
ple to the cl^ms of a new religion, and hence they make use of 
every occasion wbich presents itself, to contrast its most im- 
pressive and striking doctrines with the empty mummeries of 
heathenism. Such were also the methods now adopted by the 
members of the mission at Sadiya. Tbe labors of Mr. Brown 
were devoted principally to the Assamese and the Khamtis ; 
those of Mr. Bronson were designed origin.ally for the Singphos ; 
while Mr. Cutter was constantly employed at the two presses 
now at the station, and in superintending tlie schools which 
were under the immediate charge of the ladies of the mission. 
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In establislung the mission in Assam, the Boaxd had been /i 
governed in no small degree by the expectation that tbej ]! 
should thus open an avenue hj which the gospel might be more 
effectually carried to the northern parts of Burmah and Siam, and 
also introduced into the upper provinces of China^ Their in- 
structions to the missionaries all contemplated this resalt as the 
ultimate object of the undertaking, whatever subsidiary ends 
might be accomplished by the way. It was in accordance with 
this general idea that Mr. Kincaid attempted the journey firam 
Ava to Sadiya in the early part of 1837. As has been already 
narrated, he penetrated the country as far as Moganng, where 
he met multitudes of Kakhyens, an interesting and susceptible 
people, whom he conjectured to be the same as- the Karens, sod 
also the same as those called Singphos by the English in Assam.* 
He failed however of reaching Sadiya, and from Mogaong re- 
turned to Ava, amidst the imminent perils incident to a wide 
spread insurrection. For the same general object the missioii- 
aries at Sadiya made several excursions eastward, through the 
districts known as the Shyan provinces, and proceeded almost 
to the confines of China. The result of these excursions, how- 
ever, usually satisfied them that, even without entering China, 
there were more races of heathen already accessible than it was 
possible for them to instruct in the doctrines of the gospel ; but 
the favorite plan was not wholly abandoned by the Board till 
the barriers of the celestial empire were broken down by the 
arms of England, and its ports were opened to the missionaries 
of every land. 

In May, 1838, Mr. Bronson and his family removed to Jai- 
pur, one of the principal ports of the East India Company in 
Assam, situated on the Dihing river, at a distance of three or 
four days' journey in a southwesterly direction from Sadiya. 
His object in removing was to be nearer the settlements of the 

* Many questions have been raised concerning the Singphos and other races 
in the Shyan provinces, which are still unsettled. Too little is thus far known 
of these various tribes to enable us to judge confidently of their Identity witli 
other races in the East 
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Singphos, the people to wliora. he had been specially desigoafed. 
The measure was strongly urged by tlie otiier missionaries, and 
also by Mr. Bruce, awarm friend of the mission, who resided at 
Jaipur as the agent for promoting the culture of (he tea plant in 
the country, — then just becoming the favorite enterprise of the 
East India Company. The station was also recommended by 
ifd proximity lo the Nagas, a people dwelling among the neigh- 
boring hills, who had excited the interest of the British resideota, 
and had been visited by the missionaries. Mr. Bronson aud his 
family were cordially welcomed at Jaipur by Mr. Bruce and the 
other English residents, and hy the former gentleman they were 
Feceired into his house and provided with many comforts, until 
arrangements could he made for their settlement The officers 
who were living there contributed liberally to aid the infant 
station, and several of the ladies of their families joined with the 
missionaries in opening schools and in teaching the rude heathen ■ 
children who came for instruction. At about the same period 
Captain Jenkins, who was the originator of the mission and had 
ever been the faithful guardian of all its interests, also contribut- 
ed five hundred rupees for replenishing the fonts of type, and 
also offered five hundred more towards the support of a super- 
intendent of the schools whenever one should be appointed by 
the Board. Indeed so wnrm and generous was the interest felt 
by thia gentleman in the prosperity of the mission, that he made 
frequent communications directly to tlio Board, setting forth iu 
condition and wants, and recommending the measures he deem- 
ed important for its growth, and coupling with his suggestions 
tlie most liberal ofiera of aid in carrying them into execution. 

Tiie operations of the mission at each of its stations were 
quietly and regularly advancing, when they were suddenly 
interrupted by an insurrection of the Khamtis, which thi-eat- 
ened the lives of the missionaries and for a time put an end to 
their labors. The East India Company had been gradually 
extending their sway over the country, until several of the 
more powerful tribes combined in an attempt to regain the in- 
dependence which they had lost. The insurrection commenced 
20 
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with an attack upon Sadiya on the 28th of Janoaiy, 1839, and 
extended through several of the neighboring villages. A large 
number of the soldiers and adherents of the English were slain 
in the fierceness of the first assault, and quiet was not restored 
till the natives had been made severely to feel the pressure of 
English power. The missionaries at Sadiya fied to the can- 
tonments of the troops, where they were protected by the 
English officers till the insurrection was quelled, when they 
removed to Jaipur. At the time of the outbreak Mr. Bronson 
was absent on a tour among the Nagas, concerning whom he 
was making many interesting observations preparatory to the 
establishment of a station for their benefit On hearing of the 
revolt he hastened back, amidst many perils, to his fiunily at 
Jaipur, where he found the schools broken up and the whole 
population distracted with alarms and rumors of approaching 
war. 

At Sadiya the people continued in still greater agitation. 
Many of them were leaving the town, and those who remained 
were in so disturbed a condition that it was deemed best imme- 
diately to remove the entire mission to Jaipur. The expenses 
of the removal were generously defrayed by Mr. Bruce, and the 
new station promised many advantages which had never been 
attained at the old ; yet many months elapsed before the" labors 
of the missionaries were fully resumed, or the mission entirely 
recovered from the shock it had sustained. In a few months 
the military and civil officers followed the missionaries to 
Jaipur, and Sadiya, deserted by its inhabitants, " was aban- 
doned to the tigers and jackals." The missionaries, however, 
in the interruption of their ordinary labors, devoted their at- 
tention the more earnestly to the acquisition of the several 
languages spoken by the people around them, and to the pre- 
paration of books for the press. Mr. Brown soon completed 
the translation of the Gospel of Matthew, in Assamese and in 
Khamti, and Mr. Cutter, having been to Calcutta for a supply 
of additional type, returned in April, 1839, and commenced 
printing the books which had been prepared. 
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III Janimry, 1840, Mr. Bronson made a second visit to the 
Kagas, who dwelt among the nciglilioring hilla, and finding 
iLcm now in a quiet condition and eager for instruction, he de- 
termined at once to eslablish among tbem tbc mission ivhich 
bad long been contemplated. He was encouraged in tbe un- 
dertaking by tbe generons interest expressed in tbese people by 
the Eagliab officers and residents, of whom Mr. Bruce con- 
tributed five hundred rupees and Captain Haanay two hundred 
and fifty for tbe estabbsbmeat of schools. Mr. Bronsoa moved 
Lis family to tbe bills in March, and having already acquired 
the language and being fumislied witli books, be immediately 
commenced his labors among the people there. 

On the 14lh of May the mission, which was now extended 
lo several different tribes in Assam, was gladdened by the ar- 
rival of Rev. Cyrus Barker and bis wife, aad Misa Bfioda 
Bronson, sister of Eev. Mr. Bronson, who bad sailed from 
iLe United Slates in tbe preceding October. These missiona- 
ries were originally designated to the department among the 
Nagaa, but on their arrival at Jmpnr, Mr. Barker, finding that 
Mr. Bronson bad already removed to the Iiills, made prepara- 
tions to engage in labors for the Assamese. Miss Bronson, 
however, soon joined her brolher at the new station which be 
had commenced among the Nagas. * 

The year following the arrival of tbe new missionaries was 
marked by many changes not unmingled with nfilictions, Mr, 
and Mrs. Brown were obliged to leave the mission and mate a 
passage to Calcutta for the benefit of their health. Mr. Bron- 
son had been settled among the Nagas but a few months when 
he and several of bis family were afflicted with severe illness, 
and obliged in consequence lo abandon the station and remove 
to Jaipur. But even here health did not return to all ; the 
constitution of Miss Bronson, though originally strong, yielded 
to the fever wliich she took among the hills, and she died at 
Jaipur on the 8th of December, 18i0, ere she had scarcely 
begun her work as a missionary. Mr, Barker resided for a. 
lime at Jaipur, engaged in studying the language of the An- 
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samese, and making frequent excursions into the country for the 
purpose of selecting a place for his -future residence. Heat 
length determined on Sibsagar, a flourishing post of the East 
India Company, on a branch of the Brahmaputra, three days' 
journey below Jaipur. With the approbation of his brethren, 
he removed to this place with his family in May, 1841, and in 
the following July he was joined by Mr. and Mrs. Brown. 
The expectations which were entertained concerning Jaipur 
had not been fully realized. The population had diminished, 
and the efforts of the East India Company to promote the cul- 
ture of tea had been partly withdrawn imd bestowed on other 
places. In addition to this, the station had proved less healthy 
than was expected, and the missionaries accordingly determin- 
ed, without wholly abandoning Jaipur, to make Sibsagar the 
principal seat of the mission. The tea culture here promised 
to be a permanent interest, and with a population of eight thou- 
sand, with a salubrious climate and many advantages derived 
from the residence of the English, the place commended itself 
to their judgment as the most suitable which could be selected, 
especially for labors among the Assamese. 

Mr. Bronson, on the recovery of his health, deeming it no 
longer wise to return to the station among the hills, ren^oved, 
in October, 1841, to Nowgong, a flourishing town in the midst 
of a populous district in Central Assam, to which he had been 
specially invited by Capt. J. T. Gordon, an English officer who 
had long been a friend and benefactor of the mission. The 
population of the town and the district was made up of many 
different races, among whom the Nagas were quite numerous. 
But now that the station among these people had been aban- 
doned, and both the Singphos and Khamtis were still compar- 
atively inaccessible, the missionaries at all the stations were 
obliged in a great degree to restrict their labors to the Assamese 
population. With the aid of Captain Gordon, Mrs. Bronson 
soon opened a large mission-school at Nowgong, in which two 
native Christians from Calcutta were employed as assistants, 
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and ivhich has continued to flourish now for many years, and 
lias proved a means of great good to its pupils. 

Yet amidst all these changes, some of them of the most afflic- 
tive characler, the blessing of Heaven was not withheld from 
the operations of the mission. A large amount of labor was 
accomplished by the missionaries, and at Sibsagar two converts 
early embraced Chi'isllanity and were baptized. Each of the 
stations also continued still to receive the generous benefactions 
of the pious aiid philanthropic officers and residents otlached to 
the civil and the military service of the East India Company. 
Among these. Major Jenkins — for this is now his rank — has 
not only fulfilled his early promises to the mission, but has also 
presented to it a large printing press, and has annually contrib- 
uted five hundred rupees for its support. Others have rendered 
aid scarcely less valuable and imporlant, by contributions of 
money, by attentions to the comfort of the missionaries, and by 
the erection of commodious dwellings and other buildings for 
their accommodation. It may indeed be questioned whether, in 
any other of our missions, so liberal contributions have been 
made and so uniform and generous interest has been manifested 
by the English residents of the country. These gentlemen are 
the representatives of the power that has subjugated the coun- 
tries of the East; but by the humane and generous policy which 
they and many of their associates have adopted, both here and 
in Burmah, they have smoothed the horrid front of war &nd 
disarmed conquest of its terrors, — while, by their efforts in be- 
half of Christian missions among the people, they have more 
than compensated them fof the loss of their former independence. 

Mr. Cutler still continued at Jaipur superintending the opera- 
tions of the presses under his charge. Though these operations 
were somewhat restricted by the absence of the other mission- 
aries, they were yet by no means unimportant. School books 
ID different languages were supplied to all the numerous schools, 
and the Gospelsof Matthew and John together with the Acts of 
the Apostles, all which had been translated by Mr, Brown, were 
carried through the press early in the summer of 18i2. The 

20* ^ 
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Station at Jaipnr, however, had now become inoonyenient as a 
place for printing, besides being too much exposed to the irrap- 
tions of the still agitated Singphos and Nagas of the district 
In the winter of 1842>3 the place was attacked by parties of 
insurgents, and it was several weeks before they were entirely 
subdued. During this time Mr. Cutter was obliged to take 
down the presses and hide them away with all the types belong- 
ing to the establishment, in order to secure them from the perils 
with which they were threatened. The presses, however, were 
soon set up, and their operations were resumed, but their ex- 
posed condition rendered it necessary to fix on some other station 
at which to place the printing establishment of the mission. Af- 
ter a full consultation of the missionaries and an interchange of 
views with the Board, it was determined that the presses should 
be removed to Sibsagar, and the removal was accomplished in 
November, 1843. In anticipation of the settlement of Mr. 
Cutter at Sibsagar, Mr. Barker, with the advice of his associates, 
went forth to seek a suitable place in Central Assam for the 
location of another branch of the mission. He went first to 
Tezpur, but after a few weeks removed to Gowahatti, the resi- 
dence of Major Jenkins, and the most important town in the 
province, and here commenced a new station to take the place 
of Jaipur, which was now abandoned. 

By the close of the year 1843 the missionaries were fully 
established at their respective stations of Sibsagar, Nowgon^ 
and Growahatti, at which they have since continued to prosecute 
their labors with comparatively few interruptions. These la- 
bors have consisted principally of preaching, translating and 
teaching, and have been chiefly confined to the Assamese 
population instead of embracing the Khamtis, the Singphos and 
the Nagas, as was originally designed. • At each of the stations 
a church was soon constituted, and though during the early 
years of the mission but few were converted to Christianity, 
yet these infant churches were gradually strengthened by an 
occasional accession. Scattered among the Assamese population, 
especially in the district of Growahatti, are multitudes of Brah- 
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mins, nhose faDatical devotion to tlieirownsuperstiiion has oAen 
occasioned violent opposition to tlie mission. It has also occa- 
sionally encountered the more subtile aad secret hostility of a 
few English missionaries who are scattered throughout Ihe 
province, preaching the dogmas of the " Tractarian " party of 
Ihe English church. The commissioner, however, and many of 
the principal officers connected with the service have continued 
to give to it their hearty and moat efficient support, and every 
year of its progress has opened with brighter prospects and 
been crowned with more encouraging results. 

Connected with each of the slaiions are one or more mission 
schools, in which children and youth are specially instructed iu 
the doctrines of the gospel. In addition to these, schools have 
been opened in the neighhoring towns and villages, which are 
instructed in part by the ladies of the mission, aided by English 
ladies residing there, and in part by native assistants either be- 
longing to the country or obtained from Calcutta. These schooli 
have become very numerous, and contain in all scarcely less 
than a thousand pupils. 

But the school to which the missionaries have attached the 
highest importance, and which has ihus far been most productive 
of spiritual results, is the Orphan Institution at Nowgong. Its 
design was to gather from all parts of the province, destitute 
children bereft of their parents, and train them, under Christian 
influences, to a knowledge of useful occupations and of the gos- 
pel. The institution was projected by Mr. Bronson, with the 
aiivice of the other members of the mission, and was esta,blislied, 
by the con tribii lions of the English residents in Assam. Up- 
wards of twelve hundred rupees were eonlributed at the outset 
for the erection of a suitable building, and the institution went 
into operation in the beginning of 1844. During the first year 
of its existence it contained twelve pupils, and the number has 
since been increased to upwards of twenty. The amount re- 
quired for its support has increased from year to year, as its 
want^ have been multiplied ; yet such has been llie generosity of 
its friends, that its eipenses until of late have been defrayed 
without cost to Ihe mission. 
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. Mr. Brown has been steadily advancing in the translatioQ of 
the Scriptures, leaving to the other missionaries the work of pre- 
paring tracts and books to be used in the schools. The whole 
of the New Testament has been translated, and an edition of 
it printed by Mr. Cutter. The translator is now engaged in 
revising and perfecting his work, and expects immediately to 
enter upon the task of rendering the other parts of the Bible 
into Assamese. At Sibsagar Messrs. Brown and Cutter have 
also commenced a monthly journal of a religious and miscella- 
neous character, which is called Orunodot, or " Rising Dawn." 
The first number was published in January, 1846, and since 
that period it has attained a wide circulation among the native 
population, and has been found in many respects to be more 
efficient than ordinary tracts in breaking down their prejudices 
and enlightening their ignorance. 

But amidst all the favorable influences which from the be- 
ginning had attended the mission, and all the labors which had 
been performed for its advancement, but few converts were 
made to Christianity during the early years of its history. The 
missionaries at their respective stations baptized only here and 
there a solitary wanderer from heathenism, who had embraced 
the new religion with a living faith in its truths. At length in 
1846, after nearly ten years of toil and of hope had passed 
away, a brighter day dawned upon the mission. The elder 
pupils of the Orphan Institution at Nowgong, who had experi- 
enced most of the humane charity which the gospel enjoins, were 
also among the first to experience its life-giving power. Seven 
of them were baptized during the year, and with them others 
at the same station ; and from this period each of the three 
churches connected with the mission has received frequent acces- 
sions, until they now together number upwards of fifty disciples 
of the Saviour, who have been reclaimed from the superstition in 
which they were educated, and trained to the worship and 
service of God. The church at Gowahatti, which was not or- 
ganized till 1845, at the end of two years contained twenty- 
seven members. 
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It i3 an unvarying law of the missionary enterprise tliat every 
successful result imposes the necessity of additional effort. Not 
to advance is always to recede. The plans of one year, if faith- 
fully executed, only lead to larger plans for the years that fol- 
low. The station which a single missionary may commence, mill 
soon require the labora of several in order fully to maintain and 
carry it Ibrward, The law finds ample illustrations in the his- 
tory of every mission that is earnestly prosecuted, and in the 
histoiy of none are they more numerous than of that among the 
people of Assam. Its members soon found that the field which 
lay around them was far too extensive to be cultivated by the 
few scattered individuals who had entered it, and that Ihe work 
which ihey had undertaken n'as constantly outgrowing their 
own ability to perform it. "We accordingly find them, at the 
period of the earliest prosperity of the mission, addressing to 
the managers earnest appeals for additional laborers, and often 
filled with sorrow and dismay because they could not be sent 
in ihe numbers which their own success had rendered necessa- 
ry. But amidst the multiplied cnres and labors thus devolving 
on the members of the mission, the health of nearly every one 
became sensibly enfeebled. Mr. and Mrs, Cutter were oblig- 
ed for a time to leave tlieir sLation, and Mrs. Brown, after 
being accompanied (o Calcutta by her husband, look passage 
with her children ibr the United States, and arrived in Febru- 
ary, 1847. So disheartening did their condition become in 
consequence of the excessive labors imposed by the exigencies 
of the mission, that in 1845 several of the English officers, who 
wei'e witnesses of their failing health, expressed to the mana- 
gers iheir strong convictions of the necessity of reinforcing the 
mission. These appeals, however, like those which had pre- 
ceded them, found the Board embarrassed by a debt which 
every year was increasing, and perplexed by the sectional dif- 
ferences which led to the formation of the Missionary Union. 

But they were not forgotten or lightly considered. So soon 
aa the embarrassments had passed away the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Union gave their eai-liest attention to the wants of 
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the mission. The arrival of Mrs. Brown, and the representa- 
tions which she gave, made these wants more sensibly felt, and 
early in 1847, two missionaries. Rev. A. H. Danforth and Rev. 
Ira J. Stoddard, offered their services, and were appointed to 
Assam, — the former to join the station at Gowahatti, the latter 
to relieve Mr. Bronson in the charge of the Orphan Institution 
at Nowgong. In November of that year these gentlemen and 
their wives sailed for Calcutta. 

The present condition and prospects of this mission are fitted 
to awaken the most animated hopes in the minds of its friends 
and supporters. It still continues to receive the liberal aid of 
the officers and gentlemen attached to the English service in 
Assam, — a fact which of itself is no slight testimonial to its use- 
fulness. Its schools are highly valued by the people, who 
desire their establishment in far greater numbers than can at 
present be accomplished. In addition to this it is already evi- 
dent that Christian influences are beginning to loosen the hold 
which Buddhism has had on their minds. Its dogmas are less 
generally believed than formerly, and many even of the priests 
openly confess the superiority of the gospel. With the auspi- 
cious beginning which has been made, and with the incidental 
advantages derived from the favor of the English residents, the 
mission, in its increased strength and numbers, now promises to 
confer invaluable blessings upon the people of Assam, and to 
contribute in no unimportant degree to the ultimate triumph of 
the Christian faith. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Country of the Teloogoos. — Origin of the Mission. — Arrival of Bev. Mr. Day 
at Vizagapatam. — His settlement at Madras. — Visit to Bellary. — Difficul- 
ties Encountered by a solitary Missionary. — His Removal to Nellore. — 
Arrival of Rev. Mr. Van Husen. — Mr. Day visits Madras. — Caste among 
the Teloogoos. — Need of a Translation of the Scriptures. — Growth of the 
Mission. — Health of the Missionaries fails. — They leave Nellore and re- 
turn to the United States. — State of the Mission in their Absence. — Re- 
turn of Mr. Day and Appointment of Rev. Mr. Jewett in 1848. 

On the western coast of the Bay of Bengal, over a region 
stretching nearly eight hundred miles from the northern part of 
the Camatic to the borders of Orissa, are scattered a people 
known as the Telingas, or Teloogoos. They are supposed to be 
the descendants of one of the ancient races of India whose dy- 
nasty once ruled over many nations, and, though now subject to 
different jurisdictions, they are still united by a common lan- 
guage and by common national traditions. They are generaUy 
estimated at upwards of ten millions in number, of whom three 
millions dwell within the northern circars or collectorates of the 
Presidency of Madras and are subject to its government, while 
the remainder are under the sway of the Nizam of Hyderabad, 
or Golcondah. Though distinct from the races by whom they are 
surroimded, they are without a country ruled by their power or 
known by their name ; and far beyond the limits of their peculiar 
territory they are scattered over the whole of southern India, 
and are particularly numerous in the districts of Tanjore and 
Mysore, and also in the city of Madras. Their largest city 
is Masulapatam, which has a population of 80,000. Their 
other leading cities are Nellore, Guntoor, Vizagapatam, and Gica- 
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cole, Barbampore, and Ganjam, which contain from I29OOO to 
20,000 inhabitants each. The religion of the Teloogoos is 
Brahminism, and, as in the other tribes of Hindostan, the sys- 
tem of caste prevails among them, dividing tbem into different 
classes between which it establishes impassable barriers. Eveij 
separate trade or occupation is a caste by itself, and the membeis 
of each, with their families and relatives, are prevented by the 
system from ever becoming connected and even from associating 
with those belonging to another. 

The attention of our Missionary Board was directed to these 
people by Rev. Amos Sutton, of the mission of the English Gen- 
eral Baptists in Orissa, during his visit to the United States in 
1835. They had long before attracted the notice of the London 
Missionary Society, who in 1805 stationed its earliest mission- 
aries in India among the Teloogoos at Yizagapatam. These 
missionaries soon died, and, though others were sent to succeed 
them, the station had often been vacant, aad at the time of Mr. 
Sutton's visit to America there was but a single missionary in 
all the region inhabited by the Teloogoos. Though this district 
was widely separated from the other missions of the Board, yet 
its proximity to the Tamil missions of the American Board on 
the south, and to those of the English General Baptists on the 
north, combined with its then unoccupied condition in rendering 
it a most desirable field for Christian effort, and in awakening 
a strong disposition to make it the seat of a new mission. Much 
also had already been done by the missionaries of other societies ; 
a grammar and a dictionary had been prepared for the special 
purpose of aiding the English in acquiring the language, and 
the members of the Baptist Mission at Serampore had made a 
translation of the entire Bible, of which the New Testament 
and several books of the Old had already been printed.* The 

* Two translations had been made of the New Testament, — one by the mis- 
sionaries at Serampore, the other by a missionary of the London Society. 
Both these had been printed, — the former at Serampore, the latter at Madras. 
The Pentateuch and some other parts of the Old Testament had also been 
printed at difierent periods by the Madras Bible Society. 
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TeloogooSy too, were said to be among the most interesting and 
intelligent of the peoples of India, possessing a language of un- 
usual copiousness and variety, and evincing tastes and capacities 
which, it was thought, would give them peculiar aptitude for 
appreciating spiritual truth and Christian civilization. These 
ooQsiderations, united with the special instructions of the Con- 
Tention then recentlj adopted at its meeting in Richmond, 
directing them to establish new missions in everj unoccupied 
field where there was a reasonable prospect of success, decided 
the Board to comply with the recommendations of Rev. Mr. 
Sutton, and to establish a mission among the Teloogoos. 

It was on the 20th of September, 1835, that Rev. Samuel S. 
Day and his wife, and Rev. E. L. Abbott, received their public 
instrucdons as missionaries to these people ; and two days after- 
wards they sailed from Boston in the ship Louvre, bound to Cal- 
cutta, in company with Rev. Mr. Malcom and a large number of 
missionaries designated to the East, among whom was also Rev. 
Mr. Sutton of Orissa. On their arrival at Calcutta in Febru- 
ary, 1836, it was deemed best that Mr. Abbott should become 
connected with the mission among the Karens, which was then 
suffering for the want of additional laborers. He accordingly 
proceeded to the Burman empire, while Mr. and Mrs. Day im- 
mediately repaired to Vizagapatam, where they commenced the 
study of the language under the instruction of a learned Brah- 
min, and with the aids of an English and Teloogoo dictionary, 
a grammar, a translation of the New Testament, and other 
books which had been prepared by the missionaries who pre- 
ceded them. 

Mr. Day found here two missionaries of the London Society, 
Rev. Messrs. Porter and Gordon, the latter of whom was sta- 
tioned at Cuddapah. These were the only stations of this Society 
among the Teloogoos, and as the missionaries assured Mr. Day 
that no others were likely to be established, he deemed it spec- 
ially important to select a site for his own mission in some 
unoccupied portion of the Teloogoo country. In August, 1836, 
he went with his family to Cicacole, where he commenced his 
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labors as a missionary. He here established a school whidi 
was at first attended by thirty or forty scholars, who, it was sooa 
erident, came to be instructed with the hope of receiving some 
trifling reward ; for when they found that the sum which the/ 
expected was not paid they were seen no more at the schooL 
In a little time however, as the aims of the missionary became 
better understood, the school was filled with thirty-six boys 
who attended regularly, and were pledged to remain in it at 
least six months. In December another school was begun, 
composed of boys of the lowest condition in life, who had awak- 
ened the compassion of the missionary on account of their 
extreme ignorance and stupidity. While at Cicacole Mr. Day 
was solicited to go and reside at Amee, where was then quar- 
tered the regiment containing soldiers who had been baptized 
at Maulmain ; but he had arranged with Mr. Malcom to delay 
fixing upon a place of permanent settlement until they should 
have an opportunity to consult together upon the subject. In 
January, 1837^ in company with Rev. Mr. Gordon of Yizaga- 
patam, he went on an excursion one hundred and twenty miles 
into the interior, as far as Burhampore, in the course of which 
he visited forty towns and villages and enlarged his acquaint- 
ance with the character and superstitions of the people. Many 
of these places were thought to present inviting fields for mis- 
sionary labor, though in several of tliem a missionary or even 
a Christian had never been seen before. 

In the following March Mr. Day went to Madras in order to 
meet Rev. Mr. Malcom, who had now returned from his visit to 
Farther India ; and after a full consideration of the respective 
advantages of the several places wliich bad been visited, Madras 
was fixed upon as the seat of the mission. Though it was 
already the residence of several missionaries of difierent Soci- 
eties, yet none of them were engaged in labor for the Teloogoos, 
who constituted, as was estimated, at least one sixth part of the 
population of the city and the villages in its suburbs. In one 
of these villages, Wonarapetta, where was a large Teloogoo 
population, he took up his residence, and with the aid of Mrs* 
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Day and of Chrialian Poorooshothum, a native preacher from 
Burhanipore, he established three schools, containing in all 
about seventy scholars. lie preached in English to the British 
residents of Madras, and the assistant maintained public wor- 
ship in the native language. He also distributed copies of the 
Scriptures and religious tracts eo far aa was in his power, among 
the higher and middle classes, a large portion of whom, espec- 
ially of the males, were able to read. 

In March and April of the following year he visited Bellary, 
a small town ia the North, which contained a branch of the 
Maulmain English church, composed of soldiers belongiog to 
the regiment stationed there. During his visit he baptized 
twenty-two persons in the presence of an assembly of three 
thousand natives, drawn together to witness the unwonted spec- 
tacle of a Christian baptism. On his return to Madras a 
church of sixteen members — English, Eurasian, Hindoo, and 
Burraan — was oi^anized in that city, and the little company 
at Bellary were now constituted a branch of the new church, 
and recognized aa a part of the charge of the solitary mission- 
ary. To [his church he continned to preach in English, which 
was understood by all its members and by thousands of the na- 
tive population of the city ; and so strong was the desire to learn 
it that schools would not be long attended by pupils of the 
higher classes of the people, unless the English langtiage were 
among the sabjecls of instruction. 

So numerous, however, are the cares and so various the labors 
which pertain to a mission planted in a heathen land, that a 
single missionary always works at great disadvantage. The 
field lies all unoccupied around him, and in whatever direction 
he turns, his eye rests upon nought bnt the wide waste of hea- 
thenism. He has none to counsel him, none to share his labors ; 
and if he pursues with appropriate zeal any particular interest 
which has called forth bis efforts, he must leave all others 
uncared-for. If he remains in the cily, tlie people of the coun- 
try may not hear the gospel ; if ho travels from village to vil- 
lage, the schools he has planted and the advantages he has 
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gained in the city become scattered and lost. Every page of 
missionary history illustrates the wisdom of our Lord's exam* 
pie in sending forth his disciples, two and two, to preach to dis- 
tant villages the doctrines he had taaght them. Mr. Day had 
been in Madras but a few months when he began to experience 
the disadvantages of his solitary condition. The in&nt missioii 
was already spreading its branches in many directions, and re- 
quiring more care and labor than it was possible for one person, 
however active, to bestow. He frequently appealed to the 
Board for help, but the limited resources with which they were 
supplied allowed them to make no addition to the station. A 
press was also needed ; for though the presses of the other mis- 
sions in that city were furnished with Teloogoo type they were 
usuaUy employed in other kinds of printing, and Mr. Day was, 
in consequence, often unsupplied with the tracts and books 
which be required in his daily intercourse with the people- 
In these circumstances, often embarrassed and almost dis- 
heartened, he saw the first four years of his labors pass away. 
Several Eurasians and Tamils, as well as several English, had 
been baptized ; and in a second visit which he made to Arnee, 
nine additional members of the regiment stationed there had 
been added to the church. But notwithstanding these encour- 
aging indications among other races none of the Teloogoos 
had yet embraced Christianity, and it became evident that the 
station at Madras, though possessing many important advan- 
tages, was still not likely to succeed among the people for 
whose benefit it was specially established. In the summer of 
1839 Mr. Day therefore began seriously to think of removing 
to some more favorable situation in another part of the Teloo- 
goo country. * 
It chanced that one of the native assistants, a Tamil from 
Tanjore, was at this time preaching at Nellore,* a large town an 
hundred and ten miles north of Madras, in the midst of a numer- 



* It is said there are not less than two millions of Teloogoos in the district 
of Nellore. 
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ous population purely of Teloogooa. To this place Mr. Day 
determined to remove the mission, though without entirely 
abandoning the station at Madras, where, in case he should be 
joined by another miasiouary, he hoped still to maintain the lit- 
tle church whieh he had planted. He reached Nellore with his 
family in February, 1840, and having rented of the government a, 
suitable lot he immediately erected a large building, a part of 
■which was to be used as a mission-house and a part as a zajat. 
He also commenced the daily reading of the Scriptures, and 
preaching on the Sabbalh to congregations which averaged twen- 
ty-five in number. A few weeks after his arrival at Neilore, he 
had the pleasure of welcoming to ihe station Rev. Stephen Van 
Husen and hia wife, who had sailed from the United States in 
October, 1839 ; and in the following September be bapti^ced the 
iirst Christian convert from the Teloogoos. A church was soon 
afterwards constituted, and while Mr. Van Husen was learning 
the language he devoted himself to the distribution of tracts, to 
preaching in English, and also to inslnicting in Christian doc- 
trines such of the assistants and others as he was able (o hold 
communication with. He also journeyed iar into the interior 
in company with the assistant, studying the character and su- 
perstitions of the people, attending the lieathen festivals and 
distributing thousands of tracts and books to all who would re- 
in the spring of 1841 Mr. Day made a visit to Bladras, the 
first which he had been able to make since his removal to Nel- 
lore. He found the church in a condition far from satisfactory. 
Its members ceased to meet for religious worship, and many of 
them either had become connected with other churches, or, what 
was far more to be regretted, were living in total neglect of all 
Christian culture. "With pain rather than with surprise at their 
fallen and scattered condition, he endeavored to rally them 
again ; but so infrequent and few must be the visits which could 
be made to them either by Mr. Van Husen or himself, that, in 
the present condition of the mission, he felt obliged to abandon 
the hope of retaining them under its care. Several converts 
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were ready to be baptized, bat the church was not worthy to 
receive them, and Mr. Day was obliged to leave them to tht 

unfriendly influences by which they were surrounded, — rightly | 
deciding that as he and hia associate bad been sent to the Teloo- ( 
gooa, it was not proper for them lo abandon their appointed j 
work, even for so important a labor as that which demanded 
their attention among the English converts of their own denom- | 
ination at Madras. The church was accordingly dissolved, i 
though another was soon after conalituled at Arcot, embracing 
some of the same members together with several Tamil and I 
Teloogoo people who were baptized at Arcot, and placed tmder 
the charge of an intelligent native assistant 

The only peculiar hinderances which the missionaries encoun- 
tered arose from the system of caste, lo which all classes of the \ 
people in Hindostan are enslaved. In accordance with its pro- 
hibitions the natives refused to receive the missionaries into 
their dwellings lest they should lose caste ; yet on public festi- 
vals and at the comers of the streets they were suffered to preach 
without molestation, and assemblies of fifty or a hundred per- 
sons would often gather to hear thera. This absurd system ia 
aa capricious as it is despotic in ila requirements. It permits 
religious instruction to be given in schools by the missionary, 
and Christian catechiama to be taught by the unconverted na- 
tive teacher, but Christian native teachers it does not lolemte. 
It allows children lo be sent to the missionaries to be educated, 
but it does not allow the missionariea to visit the families to 
which the children belong. Schools have been eslablbhed ia 
considerable number by the agenla of the East India Company, 
in which male children are taught English, and many of the 
common branches of knowledge; and at Nellore and the neigh- 
boring Tillages, additional schools — at one time twelve in num- 
ber — were established by the missionaries, atriclly for religious 
instruction. These schools were attended with many good 
resulta. The scholars were required (o be present at religious 
exercises both on week daja and on Sunday, and were often 
accompanied by their parents. In this manner an interest in 
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the mission and a knowledge of Cliristian truth were commu- 
Dicated to mRny families, and tLe impreHaion was spread widely 
abroad that Christianity is vastly sujierior to Buddhism or 
Eraliminism, and that it will at length universally prevail. 

In consequence of the views entertained by the Baptist de- 
nomination respecting the mode and the subjeeU of Christian 
baptism, our missionaries have seldom been intlined to adopt 
the versions of the saered Scriptures whieh have been made by 
those who preceded them in the East. In most of these ver- 
sions, the words relating to this ordinance are either transferred 
from the original Greek, or are translated in a manner tliat 
conflicts with the settled faith and practice of our churches. 
The British and Foreign Bible Society early directed that all 
translations which might be made under its auspices should be 
strictly in accordance with "the authorized English version,"—' 
thu8 requiring the tratufer and forbidding the translation of the 
words relating to baptism. In March, IS-ll, while Mr^Day 
waa at Madras, the Bible Society of that city adopled the same 
resolution. Against the extension of these words and Ihcir 
pei'petuation in all languages, the Baptists, however, both in 
England and America, had very generally protested, and both 
the instructions of the Board and the resolutions of the Conven- 
tion had directed the missionaries lo translate ihe words accord- 
ing to their conscientious convictions of truth. In these cir- 
cumstances, it was plain tliat any modification of the common 
version which Messrs. Day and Van Husen might make, could 
not be published by the Bible Society of Madras, on whose copies 
they had hitherto been accustomed to rely. They accordingly 
addressed a statement of the facta to the Board, and requested 
that another missionary might be sent them, together with a 
press which they had long needed, that they might have within 
their own control the means of multiplying copies of the word 
of God faithfully translated, in accordance with the principles 
of Iheir own faith and that of their brethren in America. How- 
ever much it is to be regretted that the Scriptures are circu- 
lated in heathen lands in veraiona essentially different from 
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each other, yet in the present condition of the Christian vorid ' 

this result seems unavoidable, nnd indeed had already takes 
place from other causes, before it was brought about bj tbe 
views or the inatruttions of Baptist missionaries. The Board, I 
honever, were at this time too much straitened ia their meaoi 
to comply with the request, even had any person suiiable for 1 
the post offered his services for their acceptance ; and thou^ I 
they fully approved the principle maintained bj the miasionarie^ J 
they were ohliged still to leave them without the aid which thej 1 
required in carrying it into practice. 

Meanwhile the missionaries had divided the station and estab' 
lished themselves ia different parts of the city, for greater con- 
venience in superintending the several schools, and also for 
maintaining intercourse with a greater variety of 'the population. J 
In Augiisl, 1843, three additional converts were baptized and ' 
added to the church, — one of tbem a Teloogoo and a member 
of the boarding school, another a Tamil who spoke Teloogoo, 
a young man of superior education, and the third a Eurasian 
woman who resided in Mr. Day's family. Schools of different 
grades wei-e also established, not only in the city, but in several 
of the adjacent villages, at the request of the inhabitants them- 
selves ; and it was plain that the population were beginning lo 
feel the influence of the gospel and to doubt the divinity of 
their idols. The mission was thus increasing both in interest 
and efficiency wlien the health of its members began to fail, 
and many of its most useful labors were in consequence re- 
mitted. 

The climate of Nellore, though exceedingly warm, is reputed 
to be not prejudicial to the health of Europeans ; yet the mis- 
sionaries were unable long to endure it. Mrs. Day, whose 
health first began to suffer, regained her accustomed strength 
after a brief absence from the station. Mr. Van Ilusen was 
obliged to remit his labors in 1843, and, after repeated though 
unsuccessful trials of every remedy which was prescribed, was 
obliged to take passage for Calcutta, and at length to return to 
the United Slates. He arrived with Mrs. Van Husen in Oc- 
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tober, 1845, llie victim of a distressing malady from wliieh he 
has not jet recovered. 

The departure of these missionaries from Nellore was a se- 
rious blow to all the interests of tlie mission. Two schools 
which had been principally under their charge were immediately 
suspended, and a third was soon after broken up by the appear- 
ance of the cholera. The remaining duties of the etation were 
performed by Mr. and Mra. Day, with the aid of the assistants; 
but their health was no longer adequate to the task, and was 
now becoming feebler every month. In October, 1845, Mr. 
Day, who liad for some time been unable to labor with his 
accustomed assiduity, went to Jladras in order to administer 
baptism to several persons attached to one of the regiments 
there ; but on reaching that city he was wholly unable to per- 
form the service. He was received into the families of several 
Christian friends, and by the physicians whom he consulted was 
advised to lose no time in commencing a protracted voyage for 
the recovery of his health. His family, who were still at Nel- 
lore, were immediately sent for, and, with the generous aid of 
friends who compassionated their condition, were made ready 
for their unexpected departure for America. Mr. and Mrs. 
Day had then neither the time nor the means requisite for pre- 
paring for a long and perilous passage across the oceans that 
separated ihem from their native land; but every want was 
supplied and every comfort provided by the attentions of their 
friends at Madras. Christian missionaries and English ofBcera 
vied wiih each other in aiding the afflicted mission family, 
as they reluctantly left the country to which ihey had come on 
their errand of philanthi'opy,' They embarked at Madras in 
December, 1845, and coming by way of England, arrived in 
this country in the following June. 

Leaving the station at Nellore thus abruptly and unexpected- 

• Mr. Day acknowledKes those acts of liospitnlity and gonerosity which he 
aoi hia family oiperiencod, both at fJeliora and at Madnia, with speciaJ grsli- 
tnds, in a comronnicntion addrensed to the Exocntive CommillBe, written on 
his paiSBgo homo and printed in the Magaiine foe Septe^jticr, 13ft. 
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Ij, it was impossible for Mr. Day to arrange verj perfecHj ftr 
its future continuance and 'guidance. The propertj of the mis- 
sion then consisted of a dwelling house, part of which was med 
as a zayat, and a small estate which had been occupied bj the 
missionary and his family, together with a school boose wlueh 
had been purchased for the accommodation of Mr. Van Hnseo^ \ 
part of the station, — the whole valued at about twenty-tfarae 
hundred dollars. These were all left in charge of a Eurasian 
preacher, who was placed at the head of the mission, and was 
to be assisted by two native Christians, having also under their 
care five schools,* each averaging twenty-five scholars. In ad- 
dition there was a church of six or seven members, Tamils and 
Teloogoos, in whose piety the missionary had the highest confi- 
dence, and whose Christian characters have since continned 
without reproach amidst many temptations and evil influences. 
Thus deprived of its founder and principal conductor, the mis- 
sion was regarded by its friends with peculiar solicitude. The 
Executive Committee had long felt their inability to sustain it 
with the energy which its exigencies obviously demanded ; and 
now that its only remaining occupant had been obliged to leave 
it, they seriously entertained the thought of wholly abandoning 
the country of the Teloogoos and confining their missions to the 
regions of Farther India, where their stations seemed fortunately 
placed in convenient proximity to each other. So earnest, how- 
ever, were the views both of Mr. Day, and of Mr. Sutton who 
wrote from Orissa, respecting the advantages offered by the 
country as a field for Christian missions, and so interesting and 
attractive seemed the character of the people, that the com- 
mittee determined for the present at least not to advise a dis- 
solution of the mission^ but to wait for future indications of 
Providence to decide the policy which they should pursue. 

Thus continued the station at Nellore in the hands of native 
assistants, who were able to do little more than maintain the 



* Three Teloogoo, one Tamil and one English. The latter has since been 
discontinuedr-^'"' — 
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^ Bclioola which, liad heen planted by the mif^sioiiaries, until tlje 
^ meeting of the Union at Troy, in May, 1848. Meanwhile Uie 
^ question of continuing the miasion had assumed a new aspect, 
^ from llic fact that Air. Day had recovei-ed his heiilth and was 
Q now ready to return to his station ; and also that Rev. Lyman 
J Jewett, who had recently oETei-ed his services as a mission- 
IP try, was desirous of accompanying him to the Teloogoos. In 
^ these circumstances, the Executive Committee submitted the 
y question to the Board in an elaborate paper prepared hy the 
. Foreign Corresponding Secretary, Eev. Mr. Peck, and con- 
I, taining a full vieiv of all the considerations pertaining to it. 
, Afler being fully discuesed hy the managers, it was by them re- 
. ferred to the meeting of the Union for final decision ; and that 
body, after still furtlier deliberation, voted to instruct the com- 
mittee to reinforce the mission. In this manner has it been 
saved from the extinction that threatened it, and raised to a ren- 
ovated, and it is hoped, a progressive life. The action which 
was taken by the Union upon the question of its continuance, is 
to be regarded as a renewed pledge to give it the support and 
carry it forward with the energy which shall insure its perma- 
nence and success. 

The Executive Committee immediately began to carry into 
efFcct the instructions which they iiad received, by making 
arrangements to fui'nish with missionaries the long abandoned 
station at Nellore. On the 10th of October, 1848, Mr. Day,' 
in company with Stir, and Mrs. Jewett, who had previously been 
designated to the mission, sailed from Boston for Calcutta, and 
are now probably at the place of their destination. 

Thus, under new auspices, does the humble mission to the 
"feloogoos again invite the sympatliy and the aid of those by 
whose direction it has been revived, and on whom it must con- 
stantly depend for its pecuniary support. Already are its proa- 

• Mrs. Dbt ttimBineil with har chiUlron in this country. Bcr husbiind'i 
pretcnt nppaintment is for tlie term o( five jean, and should the mission proe- 
per at la boped, Mrs. Day will return to NoUors at an early period. 
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pects brightening bj reason of the progress of education, and of 
the light which is reflected from the flourishing missions that 
are established hj other societies among the neighboring races 
of India. Among many of these races there is a general prep- 
aration to receive the gospel, and an impression widely prevailing 
tliat Christianity is destined at length to supplant every other 
religion. This impression is undoubtedly owing in a great de- 
gree to the wide extension of British power in the East, — a 
power so formidable and resistless to the people of Hindostan, 
that they may well deem it likely to establish the language, the 
laws, and the religion of England over the earth. Beneath its 
broad protection the missionary among the Teloogoos dwells in 
security, and pursues his sacred work unharmed, with no pecu- 
liar obstacles to oppose him save those which arise from the 
superstitions and the social habits of the people. Against these 
he will continue to struggle on in the might which always at- 
tends a holy cause, and with full confidence that his efforts will 
at length be crowned with success by that gracious Spirit who 
ever watches over the progress of truth among men. 
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No one of tlie missions planted by the Jlanagors of the Gen- 
eral Convention has had so serious obslaclws to encounter, or haa 
been so often paralysed by ibeir inflncnce, as tliat on the west- 
ern coast of Africa. lis hbtory conducis ns I0 a portion of the 
earth pervaded by a pestilential climate and perpetually ravaged 
by the cupidity of civilized man, — to a race degraded by the 
barbarism and wrongs of ages, aud, by common consent, long 
doomed to slavery and oppression among almost every people of 
Christendom. No relics of a departed civilization, no scenes of 
storied events, attract attention to [Lis gloomy region. No boary 
superstitions blending with the rude traditions of an elder age 
lend a philosophic interest to the people who inhabit it. It 
presents only a blank and dreary waste of barbarism, occupied 
by the lowest and most abject forms of humanity. Yet Chris- 
tian Philanthropy, to her honor he it spoken, has not passed by 
even this desolate land in utter nejjlect. She has braved tho 
pestilence that perpetually haunts its coasts, and has encoun- 
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tered the ferocity of its degraded and brutalized inhabitants} 
and, finding arguments for her support in the very degradation 
of their condition and in the wrongs they have suffered, she has 
endeavored to communicate to them the truths of the gospel 
and secure for them the blessings of Christian civilization. It 
is true that these endeavors have been attended with the most 
imperfect success ; and the scenes in which they were put forth 
are now marked by the graves of many of the heroic men who 
made them. Yet they well illustrate the spirit of that compre- 
hensive philanthropy which the religion of Christ alone is able 
to inspire. 

The mission of the American Baptists has been principally 
confined to that portion of the western coast of Africa known 
as Liberia, and has been planted only among the Bassa tribe 
of its inhabitants, — a numerous people occupying a strip of 
the coast ninety miles in length, lying between Junk river and 
the river Sesters, and extending back nearly seventy miles in 
the interior. They are supposed to be about one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand in number. 

The earliest missionaries sent by the Board were Lott Carey 
and Collin Teage, two colored men, who were ordained at Rich- 
mond, Va., in January, 1821, and soon afterwards sailed for 
Africa as emigrants of the American Colonization Society. 
The Society had not at this period established a colony upon the 
coast, and Messrs. Carey and Teage went to Freetown, in the 
English colony of Sierra Leone. Their residence here how- 
ever was brief, in consequence of the unfriendliness of the 
climate, and in February, 1822, they removed to Monrovia, a 
settlement which had been planted by colonists from America. 
Here they commenced their labors as missionaries and founded 
a church. Six persons were baptized during the year 1823, 
and in the year following nine more were added to their num- 
ber, and a commodious place of worship was erected for their 
use. Of this church Lott Carey became the pastor, his asso- 
ciate in the mean time having returned to Sierra Leone. Li 
the performance of his duties as a missionary Mr. Carey evinced 
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remarkable energy and faithfulness. He was born a slave in 
Virginia, but many years before leaving Richmond he had pur- 
chased his freedom and that of his two children, and had ac- 
quired the rudiments of a superior education, and proved himself 
worthy of the highest trusts in the business with which he was 
charged. On the pestilential shores of Africa he soon found 
occasion for all the knowledge he had acquired, both among his 
fellow emigrants and the rude barbarians from the interior with 
whom they became associated. By his acquaintance with medi- 
cine, he healed their maladies ; by his sagacity in civil affairs, 
he settled their disputes and aided in the organization of their 
infant society ; and by his earnestness and power as a preacher, 
he commended the gospel to their hearts and consciences with 
unusual success. 

Early in 1825 Rev. Calvin Holton was accepted as a mis- 
sionary by the Board, and sailed for the American colonies in 
Liberia. Almost immediately after his arrival, however, Mr. 
Holton was seized with the fever which in that climate usually 
attacks Europeans who come from other latitudes, and died in 
July of the same year. 

The mission continued to be sustained by Mr. Carey, with 
the aid of two or three pious assistants from among the emi- 
grants. The resources by which it was kept alive were sup- 
plied almost entirely by his own efforts, as the funds which were 
furnished by the Board were of necessity at this time exceed- 
ingly limited. The labors of the mission were bestowed upon 
the emigrant colonists, and also, as far as possible, upon the na- 
tives of the country who had either been rescued from slave- 
ships and settled upon the coast, or had voluntarily come in 
from the neighboring wilderness to join the colonies of their 
more civilized brethren. Mr. Carey in this manner preached 
and maintained schools at Monrovia and also at Cape Grand 
Mount, — at the latter place among a people known as the 
Veys, one of the most powerful and intelligent of the tribes on 
the coast. At these and other settlements he was the life and 
Boul of nearly all the religious efforts and operations that were 
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earned on. He preached several times every week, saperin- 
tended schools both for religious and for secular instruction, — 
in some of which he taught himself, — travelled from one settle- 
ment to another, and watched with constant vigilance and un- 
remitting care over all the spiritual and the social interests of 
the colonists. 

In September, 1826, he was unanimously elected vice-agent 
of the colony, and on the return of Mr. Ashmun to the United 
States in 1828, he was appointed to discharge the duties <^ 
governor in the interim — a task which he performed during the 
brief remnant of his life with wisdom, and with credit to himself. 
His death took place in November, 182$, in a manner that was 
fearfully sudden and extraordinary. The natives of the counr 
try had committed depredations upon the property of the colony, 
and were threatening general hostilities. Mr. Carey, in his 
capacity as acting governor, immediately called out the military 
forces of the colony, and commenced vigorous measures for re- 
pelling the assault and protecting the settlements. He was at 
the magazine, engaged in superintending the making of car- 
tridges, when, by the oversetting of a lamp, a large mass of 
powder became ignited, and produced an explosion which re- 
sulted in the death of Mr, Carey and seven others who were 
engaged with him. In this sudden and awful manner perished 
an extraordinary man, — one who in a higher sphere might 
have developed many of the noblest energies of chai*acter, and 
who, even in the humble capacity of a missionary among his 
own benighted brethren, deserves a prominent place in the list 
of those who have shed lustre upon the African race. 

At the period of Mr. Carey's death, the church of which he 
was pastor contained a hundred members, and was in a highly 
jRourishing condition. It was committed to the charge of Collin 
I'eage, who now returned from Sierra Leone, and of Mr. War- 
ing, one of its members, who had lately been ordained a minister. 
The influences which had commenced with the indefatigable 
founder of the mission continued to be felt long after he had 
ceased to live. The church at Monrovia was increased to two 
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hundred membera, and the power of the gospel was manifested 
in other settlements of the Colonization Society, and even among 
the rude natives of the coast, of whom nearly a hundred were 
converted to Chi'istiaiiity and united with the several cliurchea 
in the colony. 

In 1830 liev. Benjamin Skinner was appointed a missionary 
to Africa. Ho was ordained at Richmond, I'a. on the 4th of 
October, and before the close of the month sailed with hia 
family for Monrovia, where they arrived in the following De- 
cember. Soon after their arrival Ihey were all seized with 
the fever of the coast, and Mrs. Skinner and her two children 
fell victims to the disease. Mr. Skinner pariially Veeovered 
from the fever, bnt his constitution was shattered by its ravages 
and by the heavy bereavements with which be v/aa afflicted. 
He remained in the country till July, I831,but without attempt- 
ing any missionary labor, when he embarked for the United 
States in hope of being restored by the voyage. The hope, 
bowcver, proved illusive, and be died at sea on the twentieth day 
of the passage. 

Thus fatally terminated two attempts of the Board to settle 
white men as missionaries on the coast of Afi-ica. Those who 
were sent had fallen victims to the climate almost as soon as 
they came within its pestilential influence. The enterprise 
eeemed entirely hopeless, and the Board now directed their at- 
tention to the finding of suitable men of color who might be 
employed to carry forward the mission. Their efforts, however, 
proved unsuccessful, and five years elapsed before any additional 
missionaries were sent to Africa. The mission, however, during 
this interval was not abandoned, but was even somewhat ex- 
tended by means of the preachers and teachera who were ap- 
pointed from among the pious emigrants. The most conspicuous 
of these, in addition to those already mentioned, were Eev. A. 
W. Anderson, Bcv. John Lewis, and Rev. Hilary Teage, son 
of Collin Te:ige. In the summer of 1834 Dr. Ezekiel Skinner, 
father of the missionary, a practising physician and a minister 
of the gospel from the State of Connecticut, went lo reside in 
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Liberia. He was appointed bj no society, but was pnMnpted 
by motives of philanthropy and by special interest in Ae neg- 
lected race in whose service his son had already offered up his 
life. This gentleman subsequently was raised to the offlke of 
governor, and alike in his public and his private relations he 
exerted a favorable influence upon the mission and upon all the 
interests of the colony. By agencies like these the church at 
Monrovia, whose branches had now extended through several 
villages, was supplied with the regular ministry of the gospel, 
and many of the schools which had been established were also 
continued in operation. 

Early in 1835 Rev. W. G. Crocker and Rev. W. Mylne offer- 
ed themselves to the managers, and were appointed missionaries 
to Africa. So painful had been the experience of the Board in 
their attempts to establish this mission, that its officers could not 
solicit persons to go to so unhealthy a station ; yet if missionaries 
offered their services with a full knowledge of the perils they 
must encounter, the Board could not of course decline to send 
them. These gentlemen were well educated, and in every way 
qualified for the work of preaching the gospel to the heathen, 
and on the 11th of July they sailed from PhDadelphia for Mon- 
rovia, where they arrived after a prosperous passage of thirty- 
two days. By the instructions which they received they were 
appointed to labor specially among the native tribes of the coun- 
try, — it being deemed that these ought to be made the more 
immediate subjects of Christian effort, rather than the emigrant 
settlements of colonization societies that lined the coast. Im- 
mediately on their arrival they repaired to Millsburg, one of the 
towns of the Monrovia settlement, in order to go through with 
the perilous process of acclimation. Here they were soon pros- 
trated by the prevalent fever of the coast, and, though in the 
midst of missionary friends who rendered every aid in their 
power, Mrs. Mylne, the only lady of their company, fell a victim 
to the disease within a month after their arrival. Mr. Crocker 
and Mr. Mylne, however, survived the acclimation, and, though 
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1 enreebled health, were soon able to enter upon their labors 



At the instance of Dr. Skinner, and with the approbation of 
the Board, they determined to establish their mission among 
the Bassas, a tribe whose language was widely spoken in the 
interior, and whose principal trading place was at Bassa Cove, 
at the mouth of the Mechlin river, at this time a joint settle- 
ment of the Colonization Societies of Pennsylvania and New 
York, These jieople were also numerous at Edina, a small 
town on the bank of the river opposite to Bassa Cove. Af- 
ter examining several different locuhties, the missionaries fixed 
upon Edina as the place of their future labors, and in Decem- 
ber, 1835, they removed to Bassa Cove, in order to superin- 
tend the preparation of buildings, and if possible immediately 
to commence their labors on the o[>posite bank of the river. 

On their arrival in the eounirj the first aim of the mission- 
aries had been to acquii-e the language, reduce it to an al- 
phabet, and prepare it for writing. la doing this they were 
assisted by a young colonist whom they employed, and who waa 
able to speak both Bassa and English. In February, 1836, 
Messrs. Crocker and Mylne made an excursion up the Mechlia 
river, a distance of twenty miles, to Madeblj, the village of 
Sante Will, a chief of whom they had often heai-d, and whose 
cliildren they desired to have at the school they were about to 
open at Edina, The chief told them that he was only a gov- 
ernor under king Bob Gray, who was then hut two miles off 
attending the funeral of a relative. The missionaries imme- 
diately repaired to the king, who, on hearing their object for- 
mally stated, warmly commended it, and proposed to his head 
men that they should send their children to be instructed at the 
school. He afterwards, however, decided to wait till he could 
consult other chiefs who were away, that they might all act to- 
gether; but he promised to send a. dozen or twenty men to 
build a school house at Edina, so soon as his people should com- 
plete the work of the season upon their farras. It was after- 
wards discovered that this king was only tributary to a mon- 
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arch of greater pretensions, known as king Koba, who, wlien tbA 
proposal of Mr. Crocker was made known to him, replied, ^I 
am afraid of that white man ; he comes and sits down softlj in 
mj country ; I do n't know what he will do." His prejadioes, 
however, were soon overcome, — for he invited the missionaries 
to visit him, and interpreted their sermons to his people, and 
when the school was opened at Edina he sent his son to join ity 
as did also Sante Will and king Bob Gray. 

Tliough the mission was designed especially for the native 
tribes, yet, while the missionaries were acquiring the language, 
and becoming acquainted with the people of the country, they 
were engaged in constant labors among the colonists. They 
preached at Bassa Cove and also at Edina, and opened schools 
at both these places. 3Ir. Crocker also obtained funds from 
other towns of the colony to enable the church at Bassa Cove 
to erect a suitable house of worship, which was completed in 
July, 1836. Here Mr. Mylne continued to preach till the 
church was supplied with a pastor early in the following year, 
and during this period he baptized sixteen persons. 

Mr. Crocker devoted himself to studying the structure of the 
Bassa language, and by the close of the first year of his resi- 
dence in the country, he had so far mastered it that he prepared 
a spelling book and a small vocabulary of words and phrases, 
to which he added a brief statement of some of the leadincr 
facts of divine revelation. In December, 1836, he went to 
Monrovia, and printed an edition of two hundred copies for im- 
mediate use in the schools. Its effect upon the progress of the 
native scholars soon began to be obvious. Several of the more 
intelligent among them were speedily able both to read and to 
write the language of their tribe. Much delay had been occa- 
sioned in the erection of the mission buildings at Edina, by the 
difficulty in procuring workmen who would labor with even 
tolerable regularity and fidelity. A carpenter was at length 
obtained from Monrovia, and the Louses were completed and oc- 
cupied by the missionaries and their schools in June, 1837. 

During all this period they had been subject to frequent attacks 
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of diMase, which they warded off only by changing the place of 
their residence, — going now to other settlements upon the coast 
and now to the interior, in order to escape the malarious influ- 
ence that constantly hung around them. They also frequently 
went to Madebli, the village of Sante Will, where the chief soon 
Hianifested so deep an interest in their labors that they deter- 
mined to make it an out-station of the mission. A small house 
was accordingly erected there, to which Mr. Crocker Vemoved inv 
October, 1837, and immediately commenced the translation of the 
New Testament. Several of the chiefe &om the interior also visit- 
ed the sdiools at Edina, and expressed warm approbation at their 
condition; Sante Will even claimed the original patronage of the 
whole plan, and boasted that he was the first to encourage it by 
intnisting his sons to the care of the missionaries. The num- 
ber of native children now under, their charge was as large ofi 
they were able to provide for, and many of them, as has already 
been mentioned, were^sons of the principal chiefs of the tribe. 
Among them, the most distinguished both for the talents and 
the moral spirit which he evinced, was Kong, the son of king 
Koba, the head chief of the Bassas. He early niade remarka- 
ble progress in the studies of the school, and at length, with 
some of his less distinguished associates, gave decided evidence 
of Christian character. 

Messrs. Crocker and Mylne had survived what were deem- 
ed the greatest perils incident to their condition upon this un- 
healthy coast, and had planted their stations under auspices far 
more favorable than any which had hitherto attended the mis- 
sion. As was natural new hopes began to dawn in their minds, 
and new interests were awakened in their labors among their 
brethren at home. Yet to one who inspects the journals in 
which they recorded their daily experience, the prospect will 
appear to have been far from attractive and encouraging. It 
was only less gloomy and repulsive than it had hitherto been. 
They were indeed near the emigrant settlements of the societies 
for colonizing Africa with her own scattered children, yet the 
example of many of the colonists was any thing but favorable 
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to the caoae of Chiistian dvilicatioiL Hi^ were among a peo- 
ple many of whom, it is true, OTinced a readiness to be tanght 
the gospel, but thej belonged to the most abjeet and degraded 
portion of the hmnan race, — so debased bj barbarian paarioiw^ 
80 stapefied bj the superstitions of their bnitalizing grigri,* that 
the impressions made upon their minds were usnallj as transi- 
tory as figures drawn upon the shifting tends of their own des- 
erts. And to add to the melanchol j picture, almost side bj side 
with the stations of the missionaries arose the firowning front of 
the slave factory ; and in the same circles in which they preach- 
ed the gospel of peace and love, was carried on that accursed 
traffic which more than every other sin has blackened the annals 
of human guilt and shame. They however still hdxMred on, 
though often disabled by sii^ess, and hindered by obstacles 
such as missicmaries seldom encounter; and they even began to 
devise plans, and to appeal to their brethren in America,ifor the 
extension of the mission to other tribes that dWell upon the coast 
or that roam the interior. 

In January, 1838, Rev. Ivory Clarke and his wife arrived at 
Edina. Like their predecessors they were immediately attacked 
by fever but in a form unusually mild, and they were soon able 
to commence the study of the language and to perform such 
duties in the mission as their inexperience would admit They 
resided either at Edina or at one of the neighboring villages, 
and with better health and greater aids than had been possessed 
by those who preceded them, they made rapid progress in ac- 
quiring the language and preparing for their missionary labors. 
Their arrival gave new animation to the hopes of their asso- 
ciates and brightened the prospects of the mission. But it was 
only for a brief season, — for the health of Mr. Mylne, which had 
been shattered by repeated fevers, soon gave indications of hope- 
less failure. In May, 1838, he returned to the United States, 
and not long after, in consequence of his ruined health, withdrew 

* Grigri is a species of witchcraft, or sorcery, which constitutes almost the 
only religion of the tribes on the coast. 
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firom tlie service of the Board, The care of the station at Edina 
now devolved upon Mr. CJarke, — aided by two of the colonists, 
Messrs. Davis and Day, — the former the pastor of the emigrant 
church, and the latter a teacher and preacher in the employ of 
the miBsion. Mr. Crocker in the mean time resided at Madebli, 
or Sante Will's town, where he was engaged in preaching, teach- 
ing in the schoolsj and translating the Scriptnres, — in the latter 
of which he waa assisted by his pupil, Kong Koba, the son of 
the head chief who has already been mentioned, a youth whose 
talenta and character fully justified the hopes which the mis- 
sionariea entertained concerning him. 

In September, 1839, the mission was stillfurtherstrengthened 
by the arrival of Miss Rizpah Warren, who had been accepted 
by the Board as a missionary teacher, and had sailed for Edina 
in the preceding July. Early in the following summer she was 
married to Rev. W. G. Crocker, and went with him to reside at 
the village of Sante Will. But scarcely had they reached their 
eecluded home ere disease and death began their frightful work, 
and blighted th^ hopes which the mbsionaries had fondly cher- 
ished. Mr. Crocker was first attacked, and afler being brought 
to the very verge of the grave, at length began to mend; but 
ere he had regained his strength he saw his wife wholly pros- 
trated by the fierce fever of the climate. Her sickness was fear- 
fully brief; she died eight days after the attack, on the 26th of 
August, 1840. Soon after these sad events Mr. Crocker, still 
enfeebled by disease and depressed by sorrow, went to Cape 
Palmas in order to recruit hia health, and to procure the prints 
ing of the Gospels of Matthew and John, and a book of hymns 
which he had prepared, and also another edition of the Bassa 
SpeUing Book wliich was compiled by Mr. Clarke. He retarned 
to his station at Madebli on the 13th of October, with his health 
improved and his spirits invigorated by the kind sympathies of 
the Christian friends whom he met at the settlements, and again 
commenced the labors of the mission in circumstances that 
awakened in hia mind the conflicting emotions of grief and of 
hope. 
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The mission in Africa, notwithstanding the vidssitodes 
through which it had passed, was at this time regarded with 
increasing interest both bj its members and their friends in this 
country. The memory of the wrongs which the African race 
had so long endured in every land combined with the uigent 
appeals of the missionaries in awakening among the churches 
of America a strong feeling of Christian obligation to send 
them, if possible, the blessings of the gospel. Early in 1840, 
Messrs. Alfred A. Constantino and Joseph Fielding offered 
themselves to the Board as missionaries to the western coast, 
or the interior of Africa. It was at a period when the impres- 
sion prevailed that the climate of the interior might be found 
less deadly to Europeans, than that of the coast had proved 
itself to be. The British government also, with the coopera- 
tion of some philanthropic associations in England, were about 
sending an expedition up the Niger for the purpose of explor- 
ing the regions bordering upon its banks, and introducing to the 
tribes of the interior the arts and the conmierce of Europe, to 
take the place of their inhuman traffic in slaves. High hopes 
were entertained by the friends of missions both in England 
and America, that this expedition might open the way for the 
introduction of Christianity to some of the unknown races that 
people this portion of the continent. In accordance with these 
views, the newly-appointed missionaries were designated by the 
managers to the country lying upon the Niger. Having re- 
ceived full instructions from the Board, they sailed from Phila- 
delphia with their wives, in September, 1840, and arrived at 
Monrovia in November and at Edina on the 3d of December. 
Though their destination was to the banks of the Niger, yet it 
was deemed most prudent to wait at Edina until they had 
passed through the inevitable trials incident to the period of 
acclimation. They might also thus learn the results of the 
English expedition, which was now just preparing to ascend the 
river. Little did they then anticipate the melancholy issues of 
that expedition, or the untimely close which was appointed to 
their own career as missionaries. 
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They were seized by the African fever, with its accustomed 
violence, and wilbin six weeks of tlieir arrival both Mr. and 
Mrs. Fielding fell victims to its power — the latter on the 3d, 
and the former on the 16th of January. Mr. and Mrs, Con- 
Btantine, though they survived the fever, were unable either fo 
proceed to the place of their destination or to engage in the 
labors of the mission. They remained at Edina, mating occa- 
sional excursions to different points of the coast or to the inte- 
rior, in the hope of regaining their health, as well as for the 
purpose of observing the condition of the country and the char- 
acter of its inhabitants. Late in the summer of 1841 the Eng- 
lish expedition, comprising three small steamers, proceeded up 
the Niger. Though it was supposed that every possible pre- 
caution had been lahen for the health of the Europeans engaged 
in the service, yet ttie passage up the river proved fearfully de- 
structive. Two of the three steamers were despatched in suc- 
cession to bear back those who were disabled by disease ; and 
■when, at the end of eight weeks, the remnant of the expedition 
returned to the coast, it had lost upwards of one eighth of the 
Europeans who were attached to it. It was believed that a 
Balulary impression was made by the expedition upon the tribes 
of the interior, but the liopes which were entertained of iinding 
there a more salubrious cUmate were utterly disappointed, and 
the design of establishing a mission among them was entirely 
abandoned. Mr. Constantine, etill unable to labor continuously 
in the climate of the coast, returned with his wife to America 
in June, 1842, and soon after, at his own request, was released 
from his engagements with the Board. 

In July, of the year preceding, Mr. Crocker, whose health 
had long been declining, had been obliged to return to the Uni- 
ted States. He left the mission at a period when, to his owii 
mind at least, it was possessed of unusual interest and attended 
with many encouragements. He liad witnessed great changea 
— all of them for the better — during the six years in which he 
had resided on the coail. Several of his companions had fallen, 
but the truth which he had come to proclaim had made percep- 
22* J 
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tible progress. The prejudices of the people among whom he 
had lived had been overcome, and their suspicions and jealp 
oosies had died awaj. Children were no longer detained from 
the schools, the preaching of the gospel was listened to with 
attention, and its power had been ¥ritnessed in the conversion 
of several of the natives and a large number of the emigrants. 
The churches connected with the mission were both multiplied 
and enlarged, and the interest felt among their members in 
spreading the gospel through the surrounding region had greatly 
increased. A new station was also established, under the charge 
<£ Mr. Day, at Bezlej, a small town on the river, six miles 
from Edina. A printing press had been received bj the mis- 
sion, and Messrs. Crocker and Clarke were only waiting to 
engage a printer, in order to put to press several books of the 
New Testament, and other volumes which they had prepared 
in the Bassa language. From all these interests and occupa- 
tions, which bound him strongly to the mission, Mr. Crocker was 
obliged to hasten away, in order to save the feeble remnant of 
his constitution, which had so long been wasting beneath the 
bad influences of that unfriendly climate. 

In consequence of the absence of 'Mr, Crocker, after the re- 
turn of Mr. and Mrs. Constantine, the care of the mission de- 
volved entirely upon Mr. and Mrs. Clarke, who resided at Edi- 
na, and had under their direction three or four assistants, em- 
ployed either as teachers or preachers. The press was set in 
operation in September, 1842, under the charge of a printer 
obtained from the colony, and several books, designed to aid in 
the acquisition of the language, as well as to impart religious 
knowledge, were immediately issued. Two schools were sus- 
tained at Edina and one at Bexley, containing together about 
ninety scholars, of whom fifty-five were natives. Schools were 
also held at both stations upon the Sabbath, and during certain 
seasons on several evenings of the week, for the instruction of 
adult emigrants in the doctrines of the Bible and in the princi- 
ples of morals. The character of the population was obviously 
improving, and the churches at the two stations were gradually 
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increasing in numbers and advancing in tLe knowledge of the 
gospel. Mr. Clarke finding himself too remote from the great 
hoiy of the Bassa people, recommended to the Board tlial the 
mission be removed tu Tradeiown ; but in its then reduced stale 
the removal could not be easily efi'ecled, and the project was 
abandoned. Au out-station was, however, established at Dua- 
wi's town, a large village in the interior, thirty or forty miles 
from Edina. The chief invited Sir. Clarke to send a teacher 
for his people, and promised to build a school-house and to 
support both teacher and pupils. The station was commenced 
by a young native who had for several years been under the 
instruction of the missionaries. 

Mr. Crocker, after his rolurn to the United States, soon found 
himself 60 reduced by disease that be abandoned all hope of 
ever rejoining ibe mission, or engaging again in ihe labors to 
which he had dedicated his life. lie at length, however, re- 
gained a portion of his strength and commenced a journey 10 
the south. After a residence of several months in a genial cli- 
mate, during which liis health seemed to be fully restored, he 
presented himself to the Board as ready to return to his station 
on the pei-ilous coast which two years before he bad so reluc- 
tantly abandoned. The Board sharing his own confidence in 
the restoration of his health, gladly accepted his services, and 
having made the necessary arrangements, he sailed from Boston, 
January 1, J844. He had a few days before been united in 
marriage with Miss Mary B. Chadboume, of Newburyport, by 
whom he was now accompanied on the voyage. He arrived on 
the coast on the 2-Jth of February, witli health seemingly unim- 
paired; yet a treacherous malady lurked in his constilulion, 
and on the second day after his arrival, while engaged in the 
services of the Sabbath at Monrovia, he was seized with a vio- 
lent hemorrhage of the stomach, of which he died after an 
illness of two days, Tlius fell in the roidsl of high raised hopes, 
and at an unexpected moment, a missionary of no common zeal 
and devotion to Ibe cause. The joy which the tidings of his 
intended return had awakened on that desolate shore, among 
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the natives whom he had formerlj instructed, wiis saddenlj ' 
turned into mourning, and a. cloudagain rested upon the niissioD 
at the death of one of its earliest founders and most indeiati- j 
gable laborers.* 

Mr, and Mrs. Clarke, who were on their way to Monrovia to 
meet the newly-arrived missionaries, reached the settlement 
only to look upon the grave of him from whom they had hoped 
80 much, and to escort back to their station the widowed partner 
of hia hopes and his sympathies for the neglected sons of Africa. 
Mrs. Crocker, on arriving at Edina, immediately set about pre- 
paring for her work as a missionary, and was soon able to engage 
in the labors and duties which the enfeebled condition of the 
mission pressed upon her attention. 

In January, 1845, the principal station of the mission was re- 
moved from Edina to Bexley, in order lo secure a locality more 
favorable to health, and nearer the settlements of the Bassa 
people. A subordinate station however was still maintained 
at Edina, and additional outrstatiuns were planted at Zuzd and 
at Little Bassa, — the latter under the immediate charge of 
Kong Koba, or Lewis Kong Crocker, as the young chief now 
chose to be named, in honor of his early teacher and friend. 
At these several points, but little separated from each other, the 
mission, though often smitten and cast down, still maintained Jla 
eiiatence and assiduously prosecuted its sacred objects among 
the people of the country. The assistanU, most of whom were 
men of tried character, under the direction or in the company 
of the missionary, preached the gospel from village to village. 
The ladies of the mission were engaged in the schools, while 
Mr. Clarke gave himself as fully as possible to the work of 
translating the Scriptures, and the preparation of books for the 
instruction of the natives. He compiled a dictionary of the 
Bassa language, which, together with the Gospels and several 
of the Epistles of the New Testament, was ready for the press 
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near the close of 18i6, but which, in the pressure of other la- 
bors, appears never to hare been published, 

la this manner, the mission continued to prosper to an extent, 
in many respects, quite disproportionate to the number of labor- 
ers who were employed in its service. For a considerable 
period, Mr. and Mrs. Clarke, unlike the missionaries who pre- 
ceded thero, were blessed with uninterrupted health. Mrs. 
Crocker, however, was less fortunate, and it soon became evi- 
dent that her constitution was wasting away beneath tlie influ- 
ence of tlie climate. After one or two unavailing voyages to 
distant parts of the coast, she was obliged to abandon the mission 
and return to this country. Sho arrived in the summer of 
1846, and though she baa recovered her health and is ready to 
return to her station oq the African coast, yet the recent 
melancholy changes in the mission have hitherto rendered her 
return impracticable, and she is now waiting among her friends 
for some more favorable aspect of its darkened fortunes. 

Nor did the remaining missionaries long escape the dismal 
fatality that has so often attended the efforts of Christian phi- 
lanthropy upon these pestilential shores. Even before the de- 
parture of Mrs. Crocker, Mr. and Mrs. Clarke had been oblig- 
ed to suspend their labors, and had accompanied their friend 
on her voyage along tha. coast. Though they returned with 
strength recruited by the voyage, yet it was only for a brief 
season. Mr. Clarke had repeatedly set forth the wants of the 
mission in his communications to the Esecntive Committee, and 
hod appealed in its behalf in the most earnest manner to those 
who were about entering the Christian ministry. But none had 
offered themselves for the service ; and the lone missionary, now 
conscious of declining health and sensible that his work would 
be speedily closed, was compelled to look forward to the extinc- 
tion of his hopes, and it might be the ruin of all that he and 
Lis departed coadjutors had so long labored to accomplislk 
He, however, toiled on, sorrowing yet not dismayed at the pros- 
pect of the mission ; and Heaven granted the renewal of hit 
strength, and enabled him, for upwards of a year, to prosecute 

A 
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Us labors with but litde interrnption and with encouragmg 9» 
cess. In addition to his general superintendence of all il» 
stations, he preached in many of the villages, visited the leafing 
chiefs of the tribe, and made considerable progress in the 
translation of the Scriptures and the revision of the Basel 
Dictionary. He also witnessed many spiritual fruits of his 
ministry and that of his assistants. Many of the natives, both 
mt the stations of the mission and in the villages where he 
preached the gospel, embraced its truths and were baptized in 
obedience to its precepts. Its influence also became more and 
more perceptible in the character and condition of the tribe; 
their manners and morals were improving, and all the interests 
of their civilization were steadily advancing by means of the 
instructions and agencies which proceeded fix)m the schools, 
the churches, and the books of the mission. 

It was plun, however, that amidst all these beneficial results, 
the life of the missionary was rapidly wearing away. He was 
repeatedly invited by the Executive Committee to return to 
this country, but he was unwilling to leave the station till some 
one should arrive to take his place and enter into his labors. 
In waiting for this he lingered too long. After a protracted 
illness, which at first attacked him with exceeding violence, he 
sailed from Liberia with Mrs. Clarke,\)n his passage to America, 
on the 4th of April, 1848, and died at sea on the 26th of the 
same month. 

Thus closed the labors of the last in the worthy succession of 
devoted missionaries sent to Africa by the American Baptists ; 
and thus too must close, with melancholy abruptness, the histo- 
ry of the African Mission. Though it records many noble and 
philanthropic labors and many valuable results, yet it is too 
often only the sad recital of disaster and d^ath to the heroic 
men who have achieved them, — the same dread features that 
characterize all the other missions upon that fatal coast. A 
few assistants were left at the stations under the charge of Rev. 
Jacob Vonbrunn, a native Bassa, and by them the mission 
has been kepf in being since the departure of Mr. Clarke. 
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The ladies belonging to it are still in tlila country, but are de- 
airons of returning to the sceoe of their reoent labors and sor- 
rows, 90 soon as arrangements eau be made for the renewal of 
the mission. The Executive Conunittee, however, await the 
proffer of services from men who, in the spirit of those that 
have gone before, are willing to encounter the perils of the 
climate and the hardships of the coast for the sake of the glori- 
ous objects that remain to be accomplished. "When such men 
shall offer themselves for the service of the mission, its stations, 
now nearly deserted, will again be occupied; and the philan- 
thropic hopes which have been warmly cherished concerning 
the Bassaa may yet be fully realized, by their progress in civil- 
ization and their conversion to Christianity. 

In connection with the foregoing sketch of the mission in 
"Western Africa, may properly be mentioned here the attempt 
of the Board to establish a mission, also for the benefit of the 
African race, in the island of Hayti. It was made in 1S35, 
under auspices that were then deemed propitious, but it encoun- 
tered obstacles that were not anfieipated, and after a brief 
experiment it was abandoned. The only missionary ever 
employed in the serx'ice was Mr. William C. Monroe, an edu- . 
cated man of color, who was ordained at New York and sailed 
for Port au Prince in April, 1835. On hia arrival he immedi- 
ately commenced public worship and the preaching of the gospel 
nt hjij own house, and by the following January he had gathered 
a church of twelve individuals. In the course of the year, nine 
others were added to the little company ; but no suitable spot 
could be obtained for the erection of a house of worship, and 
the services were still held, though at great disadvantage, at 
the dwelling of the missionary, where but few could attend. 
Early in 1837, Mr. Monroe visited the United States for the 
purpose of making known the wants of the mission and obtain- 
ing aid for their supply. Meeting however but little encour- 
agement, he returned to Port au Prince in June, and after 
BuSering much from sickness, and finding the mission still in. a. 
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Itagaishiiig ocmditbn, he withdrew fixm the serrioe of M 
BoarcL Since that period, no attempt has heen ma^e to renew 
the missiony^ which was perhaps at the beginning hastUj on- 
dertaken, with too little regard to the expenditures that would 
be xeqoired, or the means that were available for their snppfy. 
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Appointment of Mr. Willmarth. — Messrs. Willard and Sheldon join the 
Mission at Ptgris. — Messrs. WiUmarth and Willard settle at Douaj. — The 
Chapel at Genlis. — Mr. Willmarth leaves the Mission. — Mr. Sheldon goes 
to Douay: retnms to America. — Religions Freedom in France in the 
Beign of Louis Phillippe. — Hostility to the Mission. — Civil Prosecutions. 
— The Revolution of February. — General Progress of the Mission. — Visit 
of Mr. Willard to the United States. — Dr. Devan joins the Mission. — Sta- 
tioned at Paris — Religious Freedom under the New Constitution. 

At the meeting of the General Convention in 1832, a reso- 
lution was adopted instructing the Board of Managers to inquire 
into the expediency of establishing a mission in France. The 
revolution which two years before had taken place in that coun- 
try, and which had resulted in placing Louis Phillippe upon the 
throne, had also done much, it was believed, to loosen the hold 
of the Roman Catholic church upon the minds of the people, 
and to prepare the way for the extension of evangelical truth. 
The special objects proposed for such a mission were the revival 
and increase of the Baptist churches there, and the general 
dissemination of the gospel among the people. The Board, 
after suitable inquiries, determined to send an agent to France, 
in order to ascertain the condition of the churches and the op- 
portunities which the country presented for the spread of Chris- 
tian truth. 

For this purpose Rev. Ira Chase, d. d., professor in the 
Theological Seminary at Newton, was appointed, and sailed for 
Havre in October, 1832. He was accompanied by Rev. J. C. 
Bostan, a French gentleman of education, who had been re- 
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siding in tlie United States. They proceeded immediately to I 
Paris, where they soon opened a small chapel in wliich services 
were performed on the Sabbmh and on other stated days of the 
week. Mr. Bostan here became associated with Rev. Mr. 
Clouz, a missionary of the English Baptist Continental Socie- 
ty, and during the winter and spring of 1832 — 3, they con- 
ducted together a system of preaching and lecturing, united 
with pasloiiil visiting among the peoi)le who frequented the 
chapel. Mr. Rostan also aimed to commend the cause id which 
he was engaged lo the consideratioti of persons of liberal sen- 
timents, whose influence might aid in its advancement ; and 
for this purpose he held several interviews with General La 
Fayette, and members of the Chamber of Deputies, to wliom 
he fully explained the nature and objects of bis mission. He 
was, however, soon invited to officiate temporarily, during the 
absence of the regular incumbent, as lecturer upon Christianity 
before the Society for Promoting Civilization, and while thus 
employed he died of cholera in December, 1833. 

Professor Chase, after spending several weeks in Paris, re- 
p^red to the D^artement du Nord, where the Baptist churches 
of France were said to he the most numerous. Me found them 
here in a scattered and dilapidated condition, — cherishing the 
principles of UDCorrupted Christianity, but often defective in or- 
ganization and subject lo the inroads of every species of error, 
yet delighted to learn ihfit he had come from those holding the 
same Christian doctrines in America, and eager to receive the 
aid which he proffered. He inquired particularly concemin" 
the condition of Protestantism in France, and on his return to 
the United States submitted to the Board a full report of his 
observations and the conclusions to which they led him, and 
recommended the establishment of a permanent mission in the 
country. 

This recommendation was adopted by the Board, and Mr. 
Isaac 'Willmarth, then a member of the Theological Institution 
at Newton, was appointed to commence the mission at Paris, 
Having completed his studiea at Newton and been ordained, he 
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reached tlie French capital in June, 1834 Here he soon asso- 
ciated with his labors Rev. Anthony Porchat, a French Baptist 
clergyman, and they together conducted religious services on 
the Sabbath — twice in French and once in English — and also 
on one evening at least during the week. 

The instructions of the Board had directed Mr. Willmarth to 
make it one of the principal objects of the mission to train young 
men of suitable character for the ministry of the gospel. He 
soon became acquainted with several of this description, in the 
protestant circles in which he mingled, and two of them placed 
themselves under his instructions so soon as arrangements could 
be made for the ptlrpose. A church of ten members was also 
organized in July, 1835, and additional preachers soon after 
began to be employed both in the capital and at several places 
in the provinces. In the summer of this year Mr. Willmarth 
*made his first visit to the Baptist churches in the Department of 
the North, where he was soon joined by Rev. Professor Sears, 
then on a visit to the Continent of Europe, and charged by the 
Board with the duty of advising in the conduct of the mission. 
They found the churches in this part of the country eager to 
become connected with the mission, and expressing the warmest 
gratitude for the aid and encouragement they -were already re- 
ceiving from America^ Many of these simple people seemed 
not to have been aware that there were others in the world who 
held views of Christian doctrine and ecclesiastical order similar 
to their own, and they repeated again and again to Professor 
Sears, as he parted from them, their earnest desire that he 
^ would not let their brethren on this side of the Atlantic leave 
them or neglect them." 

In November, Rev. Erastus Willard and Rev. D. N. Sheldon 
arrived in Paris and joined the mission. They spent the win- 
ter at the capital, assisting Mr. Willmarth in preaching in Eng- 
lish, distributing tracts and religious books and writing for the 
press, and at the same time perfecting their acquaintance with 
the French language. In the spring of 1836 Messrs. Willmarth 
and Willard removed to Douay, a large and celebt^t/^ Witq^v^ 
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the north of France, for the purpose of establishing near i}mt 
a mission school, for the instruction of candidates for the minflh 
try and others who might desire to study the doctrines of the 
gospeL The place ultimately selected for the school was No- I 
main, a village about twelve mUes from Douay, in which was t 
Baptist church. The school was commenced, though in conse- 
quence of subsequent events its design has never been follj 
carried into execution. The church at Nomain, and also 
those of Lannoy, Bertry and Orchies, were at their own request 
adopted by the mission, and as some of them were without reg- 
ular pastors, suitable persons were ordained and set over them. 
From these central points the missionaries and their French 
assistants went forth often through the surrounding country, and 
subordinate stations were soon established in other villages for 
the regular preaching of the gospeL Several other persons 
were employed as colporteurs, who traversed the districts of the 
North distributing tracts, books and Bibles, and in this way 
calling the attention of the people to the simple truths of 
Christianity. 

In some of the excursions thus made, the missionaries or their 
assistants found persons who had long been reading the Scrip- 
tures for themselves, and had secretly renounced much of their 
allegiance to the Romish church. At the town of Genlis and 
some of the neighboring villages they met with eleven persons, 
who, without guidance and without concert, had adopted the 
most satisfactory views both of the doctrines and the ordinances 
of the gospel, and were withal pious and exemplary Christians. 
Seven of these were soon formed into a church at Genlis, and 
Mr. Cretin, a pupil of the missionaries at Douay, was ordained 
and placed over them. Among these persons was a Mr. Her- 
signy, a plain man, who after long study of the Bible had lefl 
the church of Rome, and embraced the Protestant faith with intel- 
hgent convictions and warm-hearted zeal. He rendered much 
valuable service for the mission, and built at his own expense a 
neat and convenient chapel for the use of the church. Permission 
was sought of the mayor of Genlis — for the law of France made 
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lliia necessary — to open it for public service, but this function- 
ary refused to grant tbe request; and, though it was often re- 
peated, the little chapel long remained unoccupied, — a memento 
alike of tbe generous faith of its humble builder and of the fool- 
ish, though legalized, intolerance of the bigoted magistrate. 

During this period Mr. Sheldon had remained at Paris, 
though not without making several visits to the provinces of the 
North. The ehapel which he at first occupied was found to be 
80 inconveniently situated that it was at length relinqubhed, 
and the public services of the mission were held at his own house 
and that of Mrs. Roslan, or occasionally at those of members of 
the church. The principal labors of Mr. Sheldon at Paris were 
of a retired and private chai-acter, and were devoted to the dia- 
semination of the gospel by other agencies than that of preach- 
ing. In September, 1837, Mr, Willmarlh, having long been in 
feeble health, returned to the United States and was never after- 
wards actively engaged in the service of the mission. His ab- 
sence imposed many additional labors upon Mr. Wiilard, his 
associate at Douay, who, besides the instruction of his pupils in 
theology, was in the midst of a cluster of missionary slations 
which had been planted by tbe agency of bia assistants, and were 
DOW requiring frequent visitations and almost constant superin- 
tendence and care. He soon found himself thus, with every 
month, more and more withdrawn from the work of instructing 
and training the candidates for the ministry who were under his 
charge. This was one of the chief objects of the mission, and 
could not be neglected. It was therefore deemed best that Mr. 
Sheldon should leave big station at Paris and become associated 
with Mr. Willard at Douay. The step seemed necessary, though 
it was taken with reluctance, for the prospects of the mission at 
the capital were at that time nnusually inviting. The removal 
was effected in April, 1839, and Mr. Sheldon immediately as- 
enmed the charge of the theological pupils, and conducted ser- 
vice every Sabbath in the English chapel at Douay. In the 
following November he returned to tbe United Slates, having 
decided to enter other spheres of usefulness at home. 

21' a 
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ne duHrter wUeh WMBMde the ftnidsiMBtel Isir la FMii 
lij the rerdatloii of July, IddO, oootained a cBstmct p rov lri n i 
tor the entire fteedom ef xeUgioiis fiulii and worrinp. Its te 
giMge was, ^Eadi one p rofe ai es his religion with equal Ubet^^ 
and obtaim for his worship the same proleetioa.'' But not^ 
withstanding this goarantj of the charter^ the humble eaqperi- 
enee of oar missionaries is alone soffident to show that FnnM 
was at this tune hj no means the home of reHgioos freedoBi 
Several articles of the poial code adopted by the legislativ<( 
duunbers, were in direct opposition both to the letter and dM 
original wpasnt of this fundamental law. One of these artides 
contained a statate decreeing that ''no association of more than 
twenty persons^ whose object shall be to meet on stated dajs for 
religions, literarj,- policical, or other purposes, can be Ibrmed 
bnt with'the consent of the government, and npoa the oonditians 
which the pnblic authority shall impose.** Another statute in 
the same code provided that ^whoever without permission of 
the monicipal anthority shall have granted or consented to the 
use of his house or apartment, or any part thereof, for the meet- 
ing even of an authorized association, or for the exercise of pub- 
lic worship, shall be punished in a fine of from sixteen to two 
hundred francs." The power to grant this permission was vested 
in the mayors of communes throughout the kingdom, and these 
officers were generally Roman Catholics, and so fully under the 
dominion of the priesthood and the church, that they seldom 
fiivored the extension of privileges to persons whom they were 
taught to despise and condemn as heretics and fiwatics. 

Under the operation of laws couched in terms like these, 
stimulated as it often was by a virulent public sentiment, it is 
obvious that the spirit of the charter might easily be perverted, 
and religious freedom trampled under foot both by priest and 
by magistrate. Accordingly we find that the Baptist preachers 
and churches connected with the mission, soon began to experi* 
ence every species of opposition and persecution in many of the 
towns where they were established. The instance of the chapel 
at Genlis, built hj Mx. Hersigny on his own estate^ has already 
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been mentioned. The request for permiasion to open the cliapel, 
on its being refused by the mayor, was carried !o the Prefect of 
the Deparlment, and from him to the Minister of WorBhip at 
Paris; but from none of these officers could a privilege bo es- 
sential to religious freedom be obtaiaed. Meanwhile the little 
church at Genlis was obliged to meet in the private houses of ita 
members, and even there they were often interrupted by inquis- 
itorial visits from the police or the national guard, who came to 
see that their number did not exceed the limit allowed by law. 
The isame hoalility waa encountered in several other places in 
the provinces of the North. Meetings were broken up, the per- 
Bona in whoae houses they were held were fined and imprisoned, 
and the ministers ot religion who preached at those meetings 
w«re arrested and punished by the municipal officers, and some- 
times were indiited in the higher courts. In the trials which 
were held, though Ihe boosted provisions of the charter were 
constantly pleailed, the enactments relating to associations were 
uniformly sustained by the courts, and the charier was virtually 
abrogated. 

Such was religious freedom in Franc^from 1840 lo 1848, — 
the last eight years of the reign of the citizen King, Louis Phil- 
lippe. Placed upon the throne by a revolution whicli pledged 
him to a liberal policy, and restricted by a charter which con- 
tained abundant provisions for the rights of the people, his gov- 
ernment gradually became more and more tyrannical and odious. 
Conceiving fur himself and hia family the most magnificent 
schemes of ambition, he ia said to have surrendered himself (o 
the control of the priesthood, and to have exerted Lis kingly 
power, both among the sequestered hamlets of his own kingdom 
and on the distant islands of the Pacific, for the suppression of 
tlie Protestant faith. It is certain that in the instances we have 
mentioned, and in many others which occurred both in our 
own and in other communions, his minislera and their subor- 
dinate officers were able to close the chapels, to suppress the 
preaching of the gospel, and lo arrest and fine and imprison 
innocent and peaceful citizens for no other acts than the sim- 
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pie exerdae of their chartered freedom to womhip as liiej 
pleased. 

But the rights of the human soul, in a dyilized land, are sot 
long thus to be outraged with impunity. The judicial triab 
and investigations which grew out of these proceedings sooo 
attracted the notice of liberal-minded men of all parties, and 
the murmurs of disapprobation began to sound through the land. 
These acts of oppression were in some instances reported and 
commented upon by the press ; and petitions, signed bj lai^ \ 
numbers, not only of those who were liable thus to sufiTer, but of 
every class of Protestant Christians and by many Roman GatL- 
olics, were sent to the Chambers, praying for the repeal of the 
odious statutes and the security of the freedom of worshipi 
Many men of high standing, and among them several memb^ks 
of the Chamber of Deputies, became warmly interested in a 
question which thus obviously involved one of the dearest rights J 
of humanity. The petitions appear to have been little heeded ' 
by the servile Chambers to whom they were addressed, but the | 
privileges which they claimed were sanctioned by the judgments 
of thousands. ^ 

After suffering these restrictions and disabilities for several 
years, during which they were constantly becoming more op- 
pressive and iniquitous, two of the assistants connected with 
the mission were seized and cast into prison for alleged viola- 
tions of the statute relating to associations. Their names were 
Lepoids and Foulon, — the former of whom, especially, was dis- 
tinguished for superior talents and long-tried fidelity as a min- 
ister of the gospel. Their arrest took place towards the close 
of 1846, and they were brought to trial before a subordinate 
court at Lkon in January, 1847. They were of course con- 
demned, and were sentenced to pay a fine of three hundred 
francs each, — their crime being, in the language of the Judge, 
that of ** having associated with others in the name of a new re- 
ligion^ called the religion of the Protestant Baptists'* The case 
was appealed to the Royal Court of Amiens, and Mr. Odillon 
Barrot^ the distinguished advocate, who is now prime minister 
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in the Cabinet of the President of the French Republic, was 
engaged to defend it. The trial came on in March, but Mr. 
Barrot was unfortunately detained by illness. He sent an 
advocate to appear in his place, who obtained a delay of fifteen 
days ; but the counsel was still unable to attend, and the trial 
proceeded without him. The missionaries, however, were ably 
defended by Mr. de Erouard, an eminent advocate from Paris, 
assisted by Mr, Lutleroth, editor of Le Semeur,* who went out 
to Amiens on purpose to countenance and aid them. The judg- 
ment of the court below was modified in some important particu- 
lars, and the fine was reduced fj'om three hundred to fifty franca ; 
but the meetings of these ministers and their brethren were still 
decided to be associations, and therefore to come within the 
statutes. From this decision their counsel immediately made 
an appeal, and carried the case up to the Court of Cassation 
at Faris-t Here it was still pending, and its final trial was 
approaching, when the revolution of February, 1848, dissolved 
the liegii^lative Chambers, overthrew the monarchy, and drove 
the faithless king from his tlmjne and his palace to wander an 
exile in a foreign land. 

By this event the question at issue was decided without a 
trial by the Court, and unrestrained religious freedom was pro- 
claimed in France. The prefects and mayoi's and magistrates 
of every degree, who had been created by the fallen govern- 
ment, were now dispossessed of their ill-used authority, and the 
meetings of the Protestant churches were relieved from the 
odious espionage and visitation to which they had been so long 
subject. On the 26th of Mai-ch the chapel built by Mr. Her- 
aigny at Genlis, which had remained unoccupied for eleven 
years, was opened with appropriate ceremonies for the public 
worship of God. The occasion was one of more than common 
interest, even at that period of slirring and wonderful events. 
It brought together from a distance the scattered friends and 

* The Sovnr, an alily-conilncted religlou! newspaper. 
t This is the highnst Court of Appoala. It oorreapondg to ■ Conrt of 
Errors, which has power to finnnl the procoedings of inferior tribnnBli. 
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disciples of the mission, and was celebrated as the-triimipii<f 
a great principle which had long been oyerbome and cnubdi 
bj powerful foes. 

Thus terminated the struggle of religious freedom in whiek 
our mission in France had been involTcd almost from its com* 
mencement All its operations had hitherto been condacted it 
immense disadvantage, subject to constant surveillance and fie* 
quent interruption by bigoted magistrates and police, who wen 
always ready to carry into effect the intolerant policy that ruled \ 
the councils of the government. Though the annoyances which 
have been mentioned proceeded most frequently from Boman 
Catholics, yet this was by no means always the case. Thej 
were often instigated or openly sanctioned by members of those 
Protestant churches which were authorised by the government, 
and known as *^ National Churches," — bodies in which the do(y 
trines and the spirit of the Reformation were but imperfectly 
recognized, and whose conduct in these instances but too well \ 
demonstrated that intolerance is confined to no church, bat be- | 
longs to human nature wherever it is clothed with the power 
to oppress. 

During the greater part of this period, however, the mission, 
notwithstanding the hinderances and embarrassments it had to 
encounter, made perceptible progress from year to year. Mr. | 
Willard continued to reside at Douay, and though, afler the de- i 
parture of Mr. Sheldon the theological school was suspended, ' 
he was still able, in addition to frequent preaching and super- I 
intending all the stations, to instruct the ministers and the other 
assistants both in the doctrines of the gospel and in the princi- 
ples of ecclesiastical order and discipline. These principles had 
been singularly neglected in most of the Protestant churches of 
the country, and the importance and the benefits of the church 
as an organized body were but imperfectly appreciated. For 
the purpose of diffusing juster sentiments concerning this subject 
among those connected with the mission, he endeavored to make 
the church at Douay serve as a school in which candidates 
for the ministry, and others who were employed as assistants, 
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aught become acquainted with the duties of Christian pastors, 
aad the goyemment and action of a church. In this manner 
the principles of good order and discipline were spread through 
the stations, and inculcated upon all who were concerned iu 
their management; and Mr. Willard had the satisfaction of 
seeing the preachers who were connected with the mission 
growing in knowledge and in piety, and becoming more efficient 
ministers of the gospel. 

At the beginning of 1840, just after the departure of Mr. 
Sheldon, there were in the employ of the Board six ordained 
ministers and five assistants, who preached or performed other 
dutiefl at seven stations and five out-stations, and, under the 
direction of the missionary, had the care of seven churches, 
numbering in all about one hundred and forty members. Four 
years later the number of churches had increased lo twelve, 
and of members to two hundred and ten ; and though the num- 
ber of preachers had scarcely changed, the stations at which 
they preached were upwards of twenty. In December, 184i, 
Mr. Willard returned to the Unit«d States for the benefit of his 
health, learing the mission under the cliarge of two or three of 
the most experienced of the pastors who were connected with 
it His visit here was at a period when the Board was em- 
barrassed with debt, and the retrenchment of missionary expen- 
ditures was strongly pressed upon the attention of its members. 
By some among them it was thought that the mission in France,- 
inasmuch as it was planted among a civihzed people and not 
among heathen, ought iirst to be stricken ofi*. At the special 
meeting of the Convention which was held in November, 1845, 
it was, however, decided that the mission should he continued ; 
and early in the following summer Mr. Willard returned to Ins 
station at Douay. 

During his absence the mission had made but little progress 
even nt the most favored stations, and at others it had obviously 
lost ground. One minister and one assistant had died, and 
amidst the intrigues of the National Proleslanls and the persecu- 
tions of Cathoho magistrates, several of the churches had declined 
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in regularity of woraLip and in unity of fiutb. Mr. WiHard im- 
mediately set about correcting the errors which had sprung np: 
but hf encountered aeriouH obstacles in theacis of violence done ' 
to the cauae of religious freedom, which, as'hos already been I 
mentioned, were both numerous and flagrant during the closing | 
years of the reign of Louia Phillippe. The result, however, ai 
a whole, be regarded as highly encouraging. Though the niuii- | 
ber of converts was not so large as he anticipated, yet the great 1 
body of them stood firm even amidst the derision and perseca- 
tJon of their foes, and were obviously making oonunendable im- 
provement in piety and knowledge of the gospel, and also b , 
ecclesiastical order and discipline. 

Early in 1848 Dr. Devan, lately of the mission in China, I 
having been obliged by ill health to leave Canton, was requested 
by the Board to join the mission in Prance. He reached Paris ' 
on the 8th of March, while the city was still agitated hy the 
tumults and passions of the revolution. In a few days he re- 
paired to Douay in order to consult with Mr. Willard; and on 
hia return to Paris he made it his first business to ascertain the I 
opportunities for commencing again the missionary labors which 
had been discontinued on the departure of Mr. Sheldon, The 
church had become scattered in the lapse of nine years, so that 
not one of its original members could now be found. Dr. Devan, 
however, soon met with several members of the churches in the 
provinces who, with their families and associates, might form 
the nucleus of a congregation for public worship. He immedi- 
ately eecored a suitable apartment and commenced his laboi-s as 
a missionary, intending to explore the provinces of the South 
before finally settling in Paris. The fierce excitements and 
frightful contests of which the city has since been the scene, 
have naturally drawn the minds of men away from relinion ns 
well as from all the pursuits of quiet industry ; but should the 
storm of revolution be now succeeded by political and social 
tranquillity, we may hope that the mission both at Paris and 
at Douay will yet contribute some humble agency towards 
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blending the inflaencea of evangelical truth with those of re- 
publican freedom, in shaping the destinies of France, 

The history of mankind teaches us by many an example that 
tme " 60ul liberty. " depends far less upon the form of a nation's 
government, than upon the spirit that rules in the hearts of the 
people. The new constitution of the French Republic, like the 
charter of 1830, declares that " every one may freely profess 
his own religion, and is to receive from the State equal protec- 
tion in the exercise of his worship ;" but in the same article it 
also provides that " the ministers of the diSurent religions 
recognized iy (aw," shall " have the right of receiving payment 
from the State." Words like these are alone suflicient to east a 
ehade over the prospects of religious freedom in France. They 
show how imperfectly it is understood either by statesmen or 
people, and render it probable thai, amidst the shifting currents 
of public opinion, the constitution may yet be made to sanction 
legislative enactments or executive decrees as intolerant a^ those 
which disgraced the reign of Louis Fhillippe. Indeed, indica- 
tions of such a result have already appeared in here and there 
an instance of civil interference with the rights of worship ; but 
they have been of the most inconsiderable importance, save on 
account of the invaluable principle which they involve. The 
lone of public sentiment is far more tolerant and free than during 
the reign of the now exiled monarch, and the missionaries cher- 
ish the sanguine hope that hereafter they may pursue, unharmed 
and even unrestricted, their chosen work of preaching to the 
people the doctrines of the gospel. 
25 
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frigh' ■iS^*^!So" " G«r""^"y- This design, however, 

^Si'^^I^Wl "^ '^^ mission, though devoted to far 

*^ ^^^If ^""^^ ori^'oolV contemplati-d, has yet aceom- 

'tor 0^ ^v &» , inipoiUiiice to the uUimalo triumplia of 

"' gf^^~^'» ^^ , ■UeV.P'"^^**^'' ^^"^"^ embarked for the conti- 

^ ^-^ij*^^ te asa^Sa of sP^"'l"'g ^'^'^ »™e at or 




^^^ ^^^ -^^^ ^JJ fpf Germiiny. llo wiis requuated by 

i^^t^ ^ :), at llie Bttmo time, to make inquirii 

1^ ^^^^^ ^^ ..1 euiidilioti of t!ia country, und to report 

^*- '-^^^^k '' '■■'"^''^ ''" tixtondtiU to those who had cm- 

^^^^^ luuntB of the Uaplbts, and also what could bo 

fc,^ ^^^^ .1 i'av the dissemination of the gospel. In proae- 
^^^^^^^ quiries, Mr. Seara met with many individuals who 
^^^^k -ith of the Baptists conceming the ordinanco of bap- 
1^^^^ the fundamental doitirinea of ChriMtianily, but they 

^'^k. jnemlly acnttered through the I^ulherau (churches of tho 

fc-^y, or were cherishing tlieir nolitary laith apart from every 
stian communion. In the eity of Hamburg hu became 
ainted with a small circle who were of thio description. 
Among these was Mr, J. G. Oiickcn, aperson of excellent judg- 
ment and eamest piety, who, though without an university edu- 
cation, spoke several European langiingcH, and had made rc- 
Bpeclablu attainments in Christian theology. He was at that 
time in the employ of tlie English Continental Society, and 
ahto of llic Edinburgh Bible Society, and was favoi-ably known 
to many of the Icadiiig evangelical minialcrs of Germany. Mr. 
Onckeii was akeady a Baptist in the convictions of his own 
mind, and on the 22d of April, IB!H, he was baptised willi six 
others by Professor Sears, in the waters of llic Elbe at Ham- 
burg. On the following day they were orgnnized into a church, 
of wbicli Mr. Oncken was soon ordained llie paslor. 

In the report which Mr. Seara submitted to the Board, ho 
recommended that a mission bo established in Germany, and 
that Mr. Oncken be appointed to commenco the undertaking. 
The arrangements however were not completed till September, 
1835, when he entered the service of the Board, though still re- 
taining his connection with the Edinburgh Bible Society. At 
about the same timo Mr. C. F, Lange, who had previously beea 
associated with Mr. Oncken iii the employ of the Continental 
Society, was appointed colporteur and assistant in the iniasion. 
The newly-appointed missionaries were directed to maintain 
public worship with the little eliureh at Hamburg, and also to 
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In the northern and central provinces of Germany there are 
said to be established many communities of the successors of the 
ancient Anabaptists, who, under the various names of Remon- 
strants, Mennonites and Galenists, have obtained for themselves a 
kind of toleration from the government, and still cherish doctrines 
and usages resembling in many respects those of the Baptists 
of England and America. To revive religion among these scat- 
tered communities, who were without the pale of the national 
church, and to establish with them fraternal relations and 
Christian sympathies, was the original design of the Board in 
directing their attention to Germany. This design, however, 
was early abandoned; and the mission, though devoted to far 
other ends than those originally contemplated, has yet accom- 
plished objects of great importance to the ultimate triumphs of 
the gospel in that country. 

In the year 1833, Rev. Professor Sears embarked for the conti- 
nent of Europe with the design of spending some time at one or 
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more of the universities of Grennany. He was requested by 
the Board of Managers, at the same time, to make inquiries re- 
specting the religious condition of the country, and to report 
what missionary aid could be extended to those who had em- 
braced the sentiments of the Baptists, and also what could be 
done in general for the dissemination of the gospel. In prose- 
cuting his inquiries, Mr. Sears met with many individuals who 
held the faith of the Baptists concerning the ordinance of bap- 
tism and the fundamental doctrines of Christianity, but they 
were generally scattered through the Lutheran churches of the 
country, or were cherishing their solitary faith apart from every 
Christian communion. In the city of Hamburg he became 
acquainted with a small circle who were of this description. 
Among these was Mr. J. G. Oncken, a person of excellent judg- 
ment and earnest piety, who, though without an university edu- 
cation, spoke several European languages, and had made re- 
spectable attainments in Christian theology. He was at that 
time in the employ of the English Continental Society, and 
also of the Edinburgh Bible Society, and was favorably known 
to many of the leading evangelical ministers of Germany. Mr. 
Oncken was already a Baptist in the convictions of his own 
mind, and on the 22d of April, 1834, he was baptized with six 
others by Professor Sears, in the waters of the Elbe at Ham- 
burg. On the following day they were organized into a church, 
of which Mr. Oncken was soon ordained the pastor. 

In the report which Mr. Sears submitted to the Board, he 
recommended that a mission be established in Germany, and 
that Mr. Oncken be appointed to commence the undertaking. 
The arrangements however were not completed till September, 
1835, when he entered the service of the Board, though still re- 
taining his connection with the Edinburgh Bible Society. At 
about the same time Mr. C. F. Lange, who had previously been 
associated with Mr. Oncken in the employ of the Continental 
Society, was appointed colporteur and assistant in the mission. 

The newly-appointed missionaries were directed to maintain 
public worship with the little church at Hamburg, and also to 
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extend their labors, in distributing tracts and Bibles and in 
preikching the gospel, to Bremen, Oldenbui^, and otber towoB 
in the north of Germany, — a diairict with whose reli^oua 



I 

I they Lad already become well acquainted. A small | 



) accordingly procured at Hamburg, in which public 
worship was conducted on the Sabbath, and meetings for prayer 
and for instruction in the Bible wei'c held on other days of 
the week. A temperance society was also formed, which multi- 
plied the friends of the mission, and soon became a useful aili' 
iliary in circulating evangelical sentiments, as well as an efficient 
agent of reform. The persons who thus became ass«>ciated 
with Mr, Oiicken at Hamburg began immediately to take 
measures for securing a more perfect observance of the Sab- 
bath, and in other reitpects for creating a higher standard of 
morals than generally prevailed among those of the same class 
in the Lutheran and Romish churches of the city. The church 
increased with a rapidity that even surpassed the hopes either of 
the missionttrics or of the Board, a:id a portion of it^ members 
devoted themselves to voluntary and systematic labors in pro- 
moting the objects of the mission. 

The different States <jf Germany were at this period each 
possessed of a national church, which could at any time sum- 
mon to its aid the civil power in the suppression of heresy. 
Such establishments, though they may check the progress of 
free inquiry, can never repress dissent among a thoughtful 
and intellectual people. The human mind, in proportion to 
its intelligence, refuses to receive its religious faith by the pre- 
scriptions of public law, and turns away in disgust from a 
church which embraces in its fold all the citizens of a State, 
whatever be the religious doctrines they hold or the moral 
character they bear. Thus was it among the people of Germa- 
ny at the period when Mr. Oncken began his labors. No 
sooner did it become known that a Christian congregation had 
been formed on the basis of a voluntary profession of failh and 
of baptism by immersion, than many persons, not only in the 
city of Hamburg but in the neighboring States, began to seek 
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for information concerning it ; and wlierever the missionaries 
travelled, they met with those by whom the new views were 
readily received. In this manner, within three years from the 
commencement of the mission, churches were established at 
Berlin, at Oldenbui^, and at Stuttgart, which, with the church at 
Hamburg, contained a hundred and twenty members. In ad- 
dition to these many had been baptized at Marburg, Jever and 
other towns which had been visited by the mifisionarics. Mr. 
Oncken was specially invited to Stuttgart, in Wurtemburg, by 
Dr. Rijmer, an intelligent geotleman' who liad heard of the 
character of the mission, and in a single visit he administer- 
ed the ordinance of baptism to twenty-three persons. The 
churches which were thus formed found each a pastor among 
its own members — in most instances a person of intelligence 
and some degree of education — whom they chose to be ordained 
and set over them in tie ministry of the gospel. 

The rise and growth of a new body of Christians, distin- 
guished for their ueal and purity of life, and united in a solemn 
and earnest protest against some of the usages and doctrines 
of the national church, soon became the subject of common 
remark in private circles, and was not long in attracting the 
official notice of Ihe magistrates of the several States in which 
their congregations were established. By the more serious 
members of ibe Lutheran communion they were denounced aa 
heretics and schismatics, who, by their rejection of infant bap- 
tism, were guilty of the crime of promoting discord and disunion 
in " the sacred body of Christ," as they styled their own 
church, — while by others they were despised as fanatics, and 
held up to the derision of the populace and the punishment of 
the magistrates. 

The earliest open attempt of the magistrates to restrict the - 
labors of Mr. Oncken and his associates, was in September, 
1837, just after eight persona had been baptized and added to 
the church at Hamburg. Complfunts were immediately made 
to the senior of the Lutheran clergy in the city, who requested 
the police to put a stop to their proceedings. Orders to the 
25* 
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sBine effect were issued by the Senate of Hamburg, and ffi 
Oncketi, with several memberg of his church, were suromoned 
before the magistrates and minutely questioned concerning their 
faith and usages, especially in relation to baptism. No final 
order, however, was taken against them ; countenance was e^n 
given th'-m by one of the senators, and their meetings were 
continued with fuller attendance and greater interest than be- 
fore. A larger place of worship was obtained for the ucoommo- 
dation of the increasing congregation, and the lalwrs of the hib- 
aion went on with litlle interruption from the police, — tbon^ 
in the administration of the ordinance of baptism it was deemed 
prndent to repair to a pince on the opposite shore of the Elbe, 
in the neighboring jurisdiction of Hanover. This season of 
rest however was soon brought to a close. In April, 1839, the 
senate again attempted the suppression of the labors of the 
missionaries. It issued a decree enjoining the chief magistrate 
of the police to summon Mr. Oiicken and his assodates, and 
" to inform the said Oncken that the senate neither acknowl- 
edges the society which he denominates the Bnptist church nor 
himself as its preacher : that on the contrary the .senate can 
only view it fts a criminal schism of -which he is the sole au- 
thor." The magistrate was further directed " to prohibit him 
from all further exercise of his unauthorized and unrecognized 
ministerial functions," and also to prohibit his associates " from 
all further participation in the same culpable and unlawful pro- 
ceedings." The members of the chuTCh, however, immediately 
sent a petition and rcmonstmnce to the senate, which was 
seconded by an address from the members of the Board and 
other individuals in this country, praying that Mr. Oncken and 
bis associates might be allowed the exercise of freedom of faith 
and of worship. 

Notwithstanding this decree of the senate, the church con- 
tinued to hold its meetings unharmed for several months ; when 
at length, as was supposed on some new complaint being made 
by the ecclesiastics of the city, Mr. Oncfcen was arrested and 
east into prison in May, 1840, — charged with having "continued 
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to preach, baptize and administer the Lord's Supper, according 
to his own confession, notwithstanding the prohibition of the 
authorities." One of the members of his church was also im- 
prisoned for allowing a religious meeting at his house, and one 
o# the assistants was arrested while preaching, and the congre- 
gation was dispersed by the police. The imprisonment of Mr. 
Oncken continued for four weeks, in circumstances of great 
suffering and privation, and on his enlargement his furniture 
was sold by the police in order to defray the charges of his 
arrest and his keeping while in prison. 

So soon as these persecutions became known to the Board 
they determined to spare no endeavors, not only to effect the 
liberation of the mis^onaries, but also, if possible, to secure 
freedom of worship for the churches that were now springing 
up in nearly every State in Grermany and in the neighboring 
kingdom of Denmark. They immediately appointed Bev. Dr. 
Welch of Albany, a member of their body, to proceed to 
Washington, for the purpose of conferring with the President 
of the United States, and obtaining his influence with the gov- 
ernment of Hamburg in behalf of persons whose only crime 
was their membership of a communion which in this country 
embraces a large and respectable portion of the Christian 
public. The President, though distinctly declining all official 
interference, received with favor the request of the Board, and 
through the agency of the American Consul at Hamburg caused 
a representation to he made which resulted in great advantage 
to the persecuted missionaries and their followers. A memorial 
was at the same time presented to the senate of the city, signed 
by several eminent persons connected with the government of 
the United States, and by many other distinguished citizens, 
setting forth the high character of the American Baptists, and 
testifying to the purity of their doctrines and the good order of 
their churches. Memorials to the same effect were also present- 
ed by the Edinburgh Bible Society and by a deputation from 
the Baptist churches of England, the latter bearing five thou- 
sand signatures. These representations were not without effect ; 
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though no immiiiiity was spedally granted to the mieiiiben rf 
the church at Hamburg, the measures which had been oooi- 
menced against them were discontinued; and from that time 
thej have eigojed comparative freedom fix>m official annoyanoe. 

But these acts of persecution were not confined to the braodi 
of the mission which was established at Hamburg. Thej were 
repeated, with greater or less aggravation, at Oldenbur]^ at 
Berlin and other cities of Prussia ; at Stuttgart, and in several 
of the towns of Hessia, Bavaria, Fomerania, — and even in the 
kingdom of ELanover, where, if in any portion of Grermanj, on 
account of its connections with England, we might hope to find 
the exercise of religious freedom unrestricted. To each of these 
States the missionaries had extended their labors, and the 
views of Christian doctrine which thej put forth were embraced 
by considerable numbers of the people; and in each were 
ministers fined and imprisoned for preaching or for administer- 
ing the ordinances of the gospel ; congregations were broken 
up by the police, and private members of churches were com- 
pelled to have their infants baptized, and were punished for 
their participation in the heresies promulgated by the mission- 
aries. These punishments were inflicted, not on account of 
any fanaticism and indiscreet zeal on the part of the ministers, 
or any unworthy conduct on the part of their disciples ; they 
were all acts of intoleranee, called forth by no crime but that 
of dissenting from the established faith of the country, and dar- 
ing to worship in accordance with the independent dictates of 
their own conscience. They were the bitter yet unfailing 
fruits of the vicious principle engrafted upon the constitutions 
of these several States, by which the government was clothed 
with authority to prescribe the religious faith as well as to pro- 
tect the persons and property of its subjects, — a principle 
which, in whatever part of the world it has been recognized, 
has uniformly been productive of the most disastrous and in- 
iquitous results. 

It is true that in many of these places the disciples of the 
new faith were generally of the humbler classes of society; yet 
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the restrictions which were imposed upon their worship were 
not on this account the less wrong, or the less disgraceful to a 
country which had once reechoed with the doctrines of the Re- 
formation. The humble origin of the Baptist churches in Ger- 
many may serve to explain the readiness with which the magis- 
trates inflicted the penalties of the law upon their pastors and 
members ; but the sanction which was given to these cruel pro- 
ceedings by pious divines of the Lutheran church, and by dis- 
tinguished theologians and expounders of Christianity, shows 
the imperfect manner in which the rights of the human soul are 
understood even by the wisest and most illustrious of the land. 
They generally regarded the toleration of the Baptists as a 
precedent fraught with the utmost danger to the interests of 
true religion, which, they conceived, could be sustained only by 
the enforcements of public law. This was especially true at 
Berlin, where Rev. Mr. Lehmann was the pastor of a thriving 
chorch. He was ordained in England in 1841, in order to 
secure a higher respect for his ministerial character ; and though 
his foreign ordination undoubtedly proved advantageous to his 
ministry, he did not long escape the punishments which both 
church and state united in visiting upon those who ventured 
to preach the gospel in forms not recognized by the law. To 
the appeals which were made in his behalf it was answered, 
even by men well known as friends of evangelical truth, that if 
the Baptists were tolerated every species of dissenting faith, 
and even infidelity itself must be allowed, — and that thus piety 
would become extinct and Christianity would be destroyed. It 
was by reasonings like these — which to an American citizen 
appear childish and futile — that the most odious violations of 
religious freedom were vindicated and justified at the enlight- 
ened capital of the kingdom of Prussia ; and that too by theolo- 
gians and philosophers whose piety and learning have filled the 
world with their fame. 

The rapid growth of the mission during the first three years 
of its existence has been already mentioned. These years, and 
several of those immediately following, were filled with persecn* 
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rests and fines inflieted upon Ibem b j tlie gMrenuaenU Ysl 
thej tmTelled throogh the States of Genaaoy, evitiy.Aen 
preadung tks word aad everj where meetiiig urith tfaosa^irin 
xeoeiTed it gMlj* In 1840 there had been estaUiahed in te 
uf the German States and in Denmark, six ebiitebaaj aoatsiifr 
Ing about two hundred members. In 1845 there weee thirtnns 
flhurches in /leren different States of Germany, besidea Cbiea in 
Denmark, numbering in all nearly fifteen hmidfed w**"«^n—^ 
This rafiid inorease was the result of no ephemeral lympathy 
or transitoiy enthufiiasnu The persons compoaiag these duniek* 
as, wUh few exceptions, oontinned firm amidst the piwaecniioos 
to which they were constantly esqKMsed. They were ofksB fiiie4i 
imprisoned or banished firom their country; yet th^ evineed a 
Christian magnanimity and mildness of spirit which extorted 
respect even from their eneviies, and which was nndoobtedly 
instrumental in advancing the can^e of xeligioosfireedom. .£rem 
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ministers were ordained and assistants were appointed, whose 

labors were gradually extended throughout all the leading 
States of Germany, and into the kingdom of Denmark. Thus 
the Bible was held out to the people as the only rule of £uth, 
the only guide in worship. Its simple truths were pressed up* 
on the individual consciences of men as matters of the highest 
concern, independently of formularies and creeds, of priesthoods 
and churches. Several works relating to the principles and 
history of the Baptist denomination were also translated and 
published, and were circulated by thousands each year, through 
the agency of colporteurs, along with Bibles, tracts, and other 
religious books, in every part of Germany. All this was ac- 
complished with an amount of pecuniary assistance £rom the 
Board exceedingly smaU in proportion to the results them- 
selves. Much of the labor by which they were brought about 
was performed gratuitously, or was compensated by small con- 
tributions from the churches ; while sums of money were occa- 
aionally contributed by benevolent individuals in this country 
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snd in Engiand, for the erection of houses of worship or the 
ttlief of those who were suffering from persecu^on. 

After the representations which were addressed to the senate 
cf Hamburg from citizens of the United States and of England, 
the policy of the government appears to have become more len- 
ient towards the mission. No formal decree was ever passed 
in its favor, yet the hostility of the magistrates was perceived 
gradually to subside. Mr. Oncken was again imprisoned in 
May, 1843, for '' having administered the ordinances," but he 
was speedily released 'On application being made to the senate. 
One of the members of his church was fined, and another was 
exited for a year, for distributing tracts. These, however, 
and a few similar instances, were the last exhibitions of any 
thing like legalized persecution towards the mission at Ham- 
burg. In other Grerman States toleration was not so readily 
obtained, and in some it has been wholly withheld. In Prussia 
a decree was passed in 1842, allowing the Baptists to assemble 
as ** a religious community " but not as " a church ; " also per- 
mitting the administration of Christian ordinances on condition 
^at it be done privately, and that all baptisms be reported to 
the rector of the parish and to the police. These conditions 
rendered the concession well nigh nugatory, but even this re- 
luctant and imperfect toleration was hailed as the harbinger of 
a higher freedom. At Berlin the missionaries, though not free 
from annoyance, enjoyed far greater immunity than in the 
smaller towns of the kingdom ; a fact which may have had its 
origin in the interest manifested in their welfare by several 
citizens of England and the United States, who visited the 
Prussian capital. In the Duchy of Oldenburg, in Hanover, in 
Hessia, and others of the minor states of Germany, far less has 
been accomplished for the cause of religious freedom, and the 
" bloody tenet of persecution " still sways the councils of the 
government. But even here it has abated its rigors, and the 
members of the mission have often passed long periods of ex 
emption from its inflictions. 

In Denmark, however, the members of the mission encounter- 
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ed the moat relentless pereecutioa both from magietr&tei m4 
ecclesiastics. Mr. Onckca Qnt visited Copenhagen iii the Wt> 
tamn of 1830, iu compaiij ntih Mr. Kobimr, one of the assittuU / 
At Hamburg, who had beea (here during the preceding Bummer. I 
He found at the Danish capital a small compuny of pioua pe^ i 
eons who bad already adopted the views of the ISaptidts coDcem- ' 
ing the fuudauieutal doctriucs of Christianity. These he ba{i- 
^ztid and formed into a church. The report of these proceed- 
ings was speedily sent through the entire country, and as the mit- ' 
aionuries were understood to pronounce the haptism of infanta i 
invalid, they were vehemently denounced by all parties iu the I 
established church. Letters were sent by the leading clergy to 1 
different parts of the kingdom, Kai'ning ministers and their floclu I 
against the propagators of the new heresy, and representing them I 
as the successors of the ancient Anabaptists, against whom the 
sternest laws had been enacted in a preceding century. Thus 
all Denmark was made acquainted with what had been done at I 
Copenhagen by the misaionariea. They were every where 
spoken against, and by none more violently than by the most 
orthodox and pious portion of the established church. By mul- i 
titudes of devout Lutherans the performance of the rite of bap- 
tiam by persons who had no ecelesiastical license, and the forma- i 
tion of a society of those who protested against all civil inte^ 
ference in matters of conscience, were regarded as fi-ightful . 
disorders, fraught with every thing that ia blasphemous and I 
revolting to a religious mind. I 

In this stale of public feeling Mr, Moenster, the teacher of 
the little church at Copenhagen, was called before the magis- ' 
trates of the city, and, after him, each member of the church in I 
■uccession. They were minutely examined as to their articles 
of faith, and each one was separately warned to abandon the I 
new doctrines and return to the national church they had de- i 
serted. A few days later the whole body was again brought 
before the court, and each one was again warned by the public 
inquisitor, — who confessed, however, while discharging his office, 
that instead of being, as he expected, a band of fanatics and de- 
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ceivers, they had proved theniBelves persons of firm principles 
and most Christian tempera. The aifair was now referred lo the 
Department of Slale, and, after a. delay of several motitiis, a 
decree was promulgated in April, 1840, that their meetings 
shouid'be discontinued, and that they should abstain from ad> 
ministering the Lord's Supper, and from every thing reltUing to 
re-bapti»m. A decree like this, however, they could not regard, 
and their meetings, though privately held, were attended by 
larger numbers than ever before ; new converts were frequently 
baptized, and at the end of the year 1840 the church contained 
thirty-two members. Within the same period other churches 
were established at Langeland, an island in the Great Bell of 
the Baltic, and at Aalborg in Jutland. At these places, scarcely 
less than at Copenhagen, the labors of the mission encountered 
the sternest opposition. Messrs. Oncken and Moenater, who * 
preached the obnoxious doctrines there, were hunted by the po>- 
lice and rewards were offered for their apprehension. 

With hostility like this were the simple and inoffensive doiy 
trines of the Baptists obliged to contend on their introduction intA 
Denmark, in the middle of the nineteenth century. These doc- 
trines were the baptism of believers by immersion, the right of 
private judgment in matteraof religion, and the recognition of the 
Bible alone as the sufficient rule of Christian faith and worship ; 
doctrines certainly containing nothing perilous to the interests 
of religion or of social order, — yet they were regarded witk 
horror by many pious minds, and visited with relentless persat 
cution even in the land which three centuries before had beea 
the home of the Reformation. 

But this hostility was soon to show itself in more violent 
forms. In the autumn of 1840, Rev, Peter Moenster, the pas- 
tor of the church at Copenhagen, wjw arrested by the police and 
thrown into prison for adminislering the ordinances. He was 
examined before the Court of Chancery, and directed immedi- 
ately to leave the kingdom. He however refused to obey, for it 
was his native country, and he was in consequence consigned to K 
protracted imprisonment, His brother. Rev. Adolph Moenster^ 
2C 
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fpte had been ft stodfiDl of theology si one oTOe iml f efl Mfei^ 
mM apiKmited to raeoeed Mm in tbe mioiitrj of the dnrdk; 
tot in ft few weeks be also was sent to prisoa tone affminlitMMg 
the ordinanoe of baptSsm. Severe penalties were in HkeHiii^ 
ner inflieted on many members of the chmehes in dlfiei^nlpafll 
of tiie kingdom. Iliej were sntrjeetodtofinea and airaMi^'lBii 
were oompeDed by the magistrates to have their ehfldren qrii*' 
Ued by the Lutheran ministers, in order, as was declared in tttt 
fojral decree, that ^thejmigihtnot be debarred the Mnmftig ef 
immediate admisrion into the Christian drarch." 

In tins state of ai&irs Mr. Qncken, in the sommef of 1841, 
went to England for the purpose of making Icnown Aere flw 
eondition of these persecoted churches and thdr in q w is torii 
pastors, and of obtaiiiing from prominent B^ttist etegjan^ 
certiflcates tliat thej regurded the Danidi Baptists as tfaoir own I 
brethren, and their chnrdies as regular and wdl ordered ehnrchei 
of Christ Tliese certificates were readily obtained, and widi 
them were also sent several handsome contributions 6r the re- 
lief of these suffering victims of ecclesiastical Ingotiy. Similar 
certificates were at nearly the same time sent from the United 
States ; and in the course of the summer a deputation from the 
English Baptists proceeded to Denmark, for the purpose of pre- 
senting to the king still further representations and memorials 
in behalf of their persecuted brethren. The gentlemen com- 
posing the deputation were introduced at court by the British 
Plenipotentiary, and were aided in all their efibrts to promote 
religious freedom by Joseph John Gurney and his sister, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Fry, two philanthropic and distinguished members 
of the Society of Friends, at that time on a visit at Copenhagen. 
The views and memorials which were thus presented to the "i 
king were received with courtesy, and with many expressions * 
of personal interest in the object they proposed, but no change j 
was made in the policy of the government. Some mitigation 
appears to have been allowed of the severe sentences which had 
been pronounced by the courts, but no disposition was mani- 
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fested to tolerate the Baptists in the kingdom, and the same 
measures were still continued for their suppression. 

In Novembtr, 18il, the two Moensters wei-e hberated from 
prison, aft«r a conflaement of upwards of a jear. They were 
directed toabiitain from all further exercise of their ministry — a 
command which neither of tliem was willing to obey — and they 
went forth from their imprisonment only to resume their labors 
as preachers of the gospel, and to encounter again the same 
aanoyauces and distraints from the pubhc authorities. The 
churches of the mission, however, were constantly becoming 
larger imd more numerous, and the question of toleration, which 
their members every where raised, had begun to arrest the 
public attention. Two advocaies of distinction at Copenhagen 
olTered their services as counsel to tlie Moeusters, and some of 
the papers of the city also espoused their cause. 

In order to afibrd encouragement to the persecuted Baptists 
of Denmark, and also to make still another endeavor to allevi- 
ate then- condition, the Board in 1842 requested Eev. Professor 
Ilaekett of the Newton Theological Institution, at that time ia 
Germany, to repair to Copenhagen and communicate with the 
church and its pastor, and also again to petition the hing. He 
was accompanied in his mission by Rev. Professor T. J. Conant 
of the Hamilton Literary and Theological Institution, who went 
at the request of the Board of the American and Foreign 
Bible Society. These gentlemen reached Copenhagen in Au- 
gust, and going as they did in behalf of two powerful bodies 
of American Baptists, they were welcomed by their distress- 
ed bretJu'en with the deepest emotions of gratitude and joy. 
They could not meet wilh the church in religious worship 
witliout violating the laws of the country, but with small com- 
panies of its members they often mingled their counsels and 
gympathies and prayers. They also visited several persona of 
eminence and station, both as ecclesiastics and civilians, and 
commended to their sympathies the condition of these unoffending 
disciples of the mission. The king was at that time absent 
from the capital, but the Estates were in session, and Messrs. 
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BmkM and CoMUfc hdd inftenriewi^rithMnj^Ibi 
andBtttled to tliam tba pgiadplei of reHgioai fl we dwufc ^i ihy 
aro dMriiliad bf Obrirtiaiis in the Unltod Sc^^ Tlw 
szertod by tlut depatalioiiy aspedaliy nbm tokarm 
with the othflr ageneies which were elreadj 1m ■c^mmAm^-'k 
tiKNig^ to hare prored highly beneilflieL llwse gBollHMB 
•ko took pains to infbnii themeelyes e o oeen iin g die etolrif 
pablic opinioa at Copenhagen, and were gratified to flai thit 
It did not in an oaees approve the intolerant ■waamja ef Hm 
gOTerament* ^ Many individuala in pnUie Btatieiiay even mnt 
olergjnnen in the eetablishnienty had deolared in fimer * iof tol»> 
ating theBaptiiti} th^ canae ^waeadToeatedia ooMacftto 
pabfiejoomala; pampUetg were writtgi and pab B a l Md ia^hev 
difinMSOy and the poptdar feeling was beginning to be enHilad is 
their behaie"* 

Tbe oaljr toleratjon, however, whidi the Danish king has enr 
guarantied is eontoined in a << Law of Amnesty," as U ia tanned^ 
whieh was pat Ibrth in Deoeaiber, 1842* This singakr dbsa* 
meat begins by declaring that inasmiich as the Baptists hoU 
doctrines which differ from those of the confession of Angsbmi^ 
they cannot be allowed the free exerdse of their religioiis rites 
in the kingdom. It however grants them permission to estafaliali 
a separate church in Fredericia, where, upon certain oonditioni^ 
they may practice all the rites of their worship ; and it also 
alk>w8 Baptists in other parts of the country to assemble pri- 
vatoty for wcMrsliip and to administer the Lard's sapper, bat it 
forbids the administration of baptism, and requires them to have 
their children baptized by the parish minister within the age 
prescribed by the law. 

The law of aaanesty was undoubtedly intended as a conces- 
dbn on the part of the Danish government, but it was so loaded \ 
with restrictions that the toleration which it granted was nearlf j 
valueless, and it has been but little regarded by the ministers 
and the <^urches to whom it related. They did not confine 

* The Report of this Delegation is in the American Baptist Uissioiiaxy 
Mi^gaziiie, roL xzii, p. 808. 
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themselves to Fredericia) bat continued to hold their persecuted 
worship in other parts of the kingdom. There they were 
still subjected to frequent arrests and constant annoyances. 
The ministers were thrown into prison for administering the 
ordinances, and their brethren were fined in heavy sums for 
worshipping in public, or their children were taken by the 
police to be sprinkled by the parish clergy, and on their refusal 
to pay the fees they were stripped of their goods. But the 
religious influence of the mission was constantly extending ; the 
struggle in which these humble disciples were engaged attract- 
ed the attention of thoughtful minds in all parts of the kingdom ; 
and while many of the most serious and orthodox of the Lu- 
theran church have sanctioned the measures of the government, 
a large number of influential persons, who were pledged to no 
ecclesiastical system, have arrayed themselves on the side of 
the advocates of religious freedom. 

In the year 1845 the church in Copenhagen became distract- 
ed by the " heresy of sinless perfection," which is said to have 
been introduced by the Swedish preachers. It infected, for a 
time, the greater part of the churches in the kingdom, and both 
the Moensters were dismissed from the service of the mission in 
whose behalf they had labored and suffered for many years. 
In the isolated condition of the Danish churches, surrounded by 
foes and jealously watched by a persecuting government, they 
were peculiarly exposed to evil influences. Mr. Oncken and 
his coadjutors in Germany were forbidden to enter the country, 
and the English or American Baptists who visited them could 
meet them only in private circles ; and with their brief experi- 
ence of self-government and self-direction, it is not strange that 
they were carried away by a doctrine which has often infected 
the Christian church. The German missionaries, however, did 
not abandon them ; by correspondence with the ministers in 
Denmark, by interviews which they held with them at Ham- 
burg and at othej* places out of the kingdom, they endeavored 
to withdraw them from their heretical views. Nor were these 
efforts without success. The church at Copenhagen has he«». 
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Tte ndinon in Oennanj, it kaff been already Inii— ttil^ im 
oomaieBoed at a perkid when the mind of tbe eoonlij tnai faigBW 
ning to call in qneotion the anthoritf of cveeda and tks lighi of 
tte civil ponrer to oifiiroe the dootrinea of the chnrehy. and wm 
time in a measore prepared for the reoeption of "p-km i l iralk 
In this stale of things, the miarionariee and their eailieat ftikiv-: 
ers immediately became the pioaeers of religions freadoai^ aai^ 
in the proridence of God, were placed in the front of Ike -moiie* 
ment wUdi has since spread itself over all GennanfSi Tkm 
mission from its verj b^^inniag has been maiked b^peealisr 
leataies. Without any leader sent firam the United States, sad 
with com p ara tively small appropriatioos from the Boai^^il has 
been condneted in all its vaiioas operations by miniaters wl» 
have been raised op among the people it is designed to blesa^ 
Their sufferings for conscience' sake have endeared them to the 
friends of freedom and of Christianity in every land, and their 
pore and modest characters have gradoally dispelled the prcgo- 
dices with which their doctrines were at first r^arded. Tiieir 
churches were gathered in the midst of persecution and hats, 
and the members who composed them were men whose faith 
was fired by a burning zeal. The laymen, scarcely less than 
their pastors, early commenced of themselves the labors <tf mis- 
sionaries among their countrymen, and these labors they have 
ceaselessly pursued to the present time. In all th^ joumey% 
whether of business or of pleasure, in aU their intercourse with 
their fellow men, they have every where asserted the nndwr- 
tered freedcmi of the conscience — the inalienable rights of die 
soul ; while at the same time they have sown the predoos seeds 
of heavenly truth in the minds of the people. 

By agencies like these, the doctrines of Christianiij, as xe- 
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ceived and practiced bj Baptiate, hayebeen widelj disseminated 
in nearly all the States- of Germany, in Denmark and Hol- 
land ; and the churches of the mission have sprung up in several 
of the principal cs^itals and commercial cities, and in a large 
number of the villages which belong to the extended district 
lying between the Rhine and the Vistula, and between the capi- 
tal of Denmark on the north and the capital of Austria on the 
south. In no one of the missions of the Board — that among the 
Karens alone excepted — has the growth been so rapid, or the 
number of converts annually added to the churches so consider^ 
able. The spiritual fruits it has borne are of the most gratify- 
ing character. Though the members of ltd churches are gener- 
ally of humble condition in life and wholly dependent on their 
daily labor, yet they have evinced a Christian zeal and energy 
which have gained for them many friends, and called down the 
favor of Heaven upon the efforts they have made. The larger 
ehurches have in many instances contributed to the aid of the 
amaller, while large sums of money have been received from 
benevolent individuals in England and America, to aid in erect- 
ing houses of worship, or in relieving the distresses of those in 
prison or in exile. Messrs. Oncken and Lehmann have several 
times visited England and Scotland to make known the wants 
o£ the mission, and have always brought back with them sub- 
stantial testimonials of the estimation in which it is there held. 
It has been from the beginning, in an eminent degree, a self- 
progressiye mission ; it has been sustained in a great measure 
by the friends it has gained, and extended solely by the converts 
its own doctrines have made. Amidst the contempt of ecclesi- 
astics and the persecution of rulers, it has been honored by God 
as the means of signal blessings to the people, and has raised 
up in the heart of a powerful nation a band of converts and reso- 
lute believers in the simple doctrines of the gospel, who, un- 
daunted by opposition, will still labor to extend among their 
countrymen and to transmit to other generations the precious 
&ith they have received. 
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nUe Sodotf egpedOij bsve in mbo }«» bem 
lo ihiB fliDouul smnnllj oppraprioted by the Bond ilwIC ~Ib 
Offigfii end iti entira progras haTe timi fiv been eonneeted villi 
die Ubon of Mr. Ondun, whoee genenras etr uggiee fiv nl%ioai 
flwedom end ninrearied eflSnls to propagate tba goqMl MMn^ 
iiiiiiiili J m m^ TTlifln thujhiTn mniln him tfin Tirtim aliirn rf uoiio 
Masticd and of dril tynnnjy have ako nnde hift name nniltAaik 
acter fkmfliar to the Christian public of cor own and oClwr kndL 
Beneath the favor which Heaven has bestowed apmi his h^ 
bora and those of his coadjutors, the mission has constantlj ad- 
vanced, even in the darkest dajs of persecation and distresB. 
Its baptized disciples now number more than two thoosand, and 
its churclies have gradually increased to fiilj, and most of them 
are supplied with pastora and organized into assodadons for 
mutual sympathy and encouragement Though embradng hot 
few persons who possess either wealth or social influence, they 
are characterized by the same religious activity and benevolent 
enterprise which mark the churches of our ovm land. They 
have struggled long and suffered much in main^ning their 
sentiments amidst the opposition of powerful foes, but it is be- 
licTed that in all the States of Germany, if not in Denmark, 
they have at length achieved a permanent triumph, and may 
henceforth continue their worship and propagate their doctrines 
without molestation from the government. The latest oMnmam- 
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cations from the missionaries represent the whole land as now 
open to their tabors, and every where inviting thenj to enter in 
and reap the harvests already ripening for the sickle. Private 
Christians and agents of the mission are actively engaged in 
distributing copies of the Bible and tracts in every part of the 
country, and preparations are making for gathering new churches 
m regions over which baptized believers are widely scattered, 
and also for sending additional missionaries to preach the gospel 
in the empire of Austria and in Hungary. 

The popular struggle whieh has recently passed over Europe 
has in Germany, far more than in France, been directed to the re- 
dress of actual grievances and the attainment of substantial rights. 
It was tlicre not an insurrection against monarchy hut against 
despotism, and its aim was not to annihilate the government, but 
to restrict its authority and make it responsible to the people. 
Hence ita results, though they are less brilliant and dazzling 
than those which have been achieved in France, are likely to be 
productive of no less enduring benefit lo the interests of society. 
In every attempt at reform, religious freedom, the noblest pre- 
rogative of humanity, was distinctly proposed among the fore- 
most of the ends to be secured. In the free city of Hambui^, in 
the kingdom of Prussia, and in others of the German States, reli- 
gious freedom is now guarantied in the constitutions which have 
been established, and it has even been provided for in the fundar 
menial law which binds together the confederate empire of Ger- 
many. The great social movement, of which the mission was 
one of th^earliest pioneers, is likely to prove in every way most 
auspicious to the progress of evangehcal truth. It has changed 
the policy of governments and broken the fetters of ecclesiaati- 
cat tyranny ; it has in a great measure emancipated the people 
from the spiritual bondage of their national churches, and in the 
place of vain tradilions and powerless ceremonies hitherto pre- 
scribed by law, it has opened to them the Bible for Iheir guid- 
ance on the road to Heaven. Results hke these, aside from all 
the civil triumphs with wbich it has been connected, give to this 
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moyement a high religious importance, and render it worthy to 
ie styled in history a second refarmatiaiu 

Beneath the auspices which have thus arisen, the memhers of . 
the mission are preparing to extend their labors to still wider I 
spheres, and to prosecute them with renewed vigor and zeaL j 
With this view they have recently held in the city of Hamhurg 
a convention of delegates from the churches which are scattered 
over the Grerman States. The convention was composed of 
sixty members, and its object was to effect a more perfect union 
of the churches and to secure a more efficient organization of 
the mission. The delegates assembled on the 18th of January 
of the present year, and continued in session eight days, during 
which they deliberated fully upon all the interests and features 
of their new condition as a Christian denomination, and adopted 
a declaration of their faith and modes of worship which was to 
be published to the people of Germany. The prospects of the 
mission are now of the most gratifying and inviting character. 
In every district from which delegates came to the meeting at 
Hamburg, it is received with increasing favor and is requiring 
the services of additional laborers. Multitudes of minds, espec- 
ially among the humbler classes of the population, are dissatisfied 
with the lifeless faith taught them in the national churches, and 
are .eagerly turning to the proclamations of a more spiritual reli- 
gion which are made by the preachers attached to the mission. 

By the agencies which have been thus put in operation a new 
religious spirit is awakening among the common people of the 
country, and the simple truths of the Bible are now .addressing 
themselves especially to those classes of society among which the 
greatest changes in the social and moral sentiments of a nation 
are found most frequently to commence. From the workings of 
this spirit and the power of these truths we may anticipate re- 
sults of no common importance to the interests of Germany, — not, 
it may be, in the philosophy which is taught in the schools or in 
the theology which is preached in the churches, but in the piety 
which reigns in the hearts of the people. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Ck>MM£NCED in 1836. — Messrs. Pasco and Love at Patras. — Policy of the 
Greek Church respecting the Scriptures. — Appointment of Mrs. Dickson. 
— Return of Mr. Pasco. — Mr. Love removes to Corfu. — Baptism of Apos- 
tolos. — Arrival of Rev. Mr. Buel. — Tumult on St. Speridion's daj. — 
Other Baptisms at Corfu. — Popular violence at Patras. — Mr. Love obliged 
to return to the United States. — Labors of Mr. Buel at Piraeus. — Arrival 
of Rev. Mr. Arnold at Corfu. — He preaches in English. — Slow progress 
of the Mission. — Evils with which it has to contend. — Labors of Mr. 
Arnold. — Prosecution of Mr. Buel at Pirseus. — General Aspect of the 
Mission. 

In pursuing the subjects of our narrative from the nations of 
Western Europe to the storied shores of Greece, we find our- 
selves still beneath the shadow of a national church, which 
holds in its keeping the consciences of its members, and wields 
the civil sword for the suppression of heresy. The labor of the 
missionary is still a struggle for religious freedom, and the 
hopes of the Christian philanthropist are even more thickly- 
clouded with apprehension and doubt. We are in the land of 
old renown, decked with the monuments of art, and covered 
with sepulchres of the mighty dead, — the land in which the 
doctrines of the Cross were early preached by apostles and 
fathers, yet where genius and letters have become nearly extinct, 
and where Christianity has been corrupted by vain traditions 
and idolatrous superstitions. The emblems of the faith which 
was preached with apostolic fervor in its ancient cities still re- 
main, but the faith itself has died away — the temples of Chris- 



tinn worship still atand on their original sites, but tie candle- 
stick has been removed from tlieir ahars, and their light has 
beeu extinguighed for agea. 

Modem Greece ia now divided into two separate States, tfia 
independent kingdom oC Greece, and the Ionian Republib which 
embraCes the islands of the Ionian bcEj and is attached by a 
kind of colonial relationship to the British empire. The former 
is governed by a constitutional monarchy, and the latter is a de- 
pendent sovereignty, of which the head is a Lord High Com- 
missioner appointed by Great Britain, 

Tlie miesion in Greece was commenced in 1836 by the ap- 
pointment of Messrs. Cephas Pasco and Horace T. Love as 
missionaries to that country. They were ordained in Septem- 
ber, and in the following month they sailed from Boston for i 
Fatras, where they arrived in December of the same year. , 
The instruclions which they received from the Board left to I 
their own selection the place at which the operations of the 
mission should be commenced. They first fixed their residence 
at Putras, a town of considerable imporlance in the kingdom 
of Greece, situated at the northern extremity of the Pelopon- 
nesus, and containing about seven thousand inhabitants. Their 
first work was to acquire the language, and to inform Ihem- 
selves concerning the opportunities for propagating tlie gospel 
in the country to which they had come. While thus engaged, 
on finding that Ihere were in Patras hut two schools, and those 
designed exclusively for hoys, tliey made apphc-ation to the gov- 
ernment for leave to open a school for both seies, which, under 
certain restrictions, was readily granted. The school WM 
opened in May, 1837, and soon contained forty scholars. In 
addition (o the instruction of their pupils and the study of the 
language, the missionaries found means to circulate copies of 
the Scriptures and religious tracts among the people. These 
were readily furnished in great numbers by the missionaries of 
the American Board who were stationed near them ; and, 
though they were required to report to the government a list 



of the works thus circulaled, they yet contrived to scatter the^ 
widely abroad through the town and the Bdjacent country." 

The Greek church, though tenacious of her ancient ortho- 
dosy, her numerous sacramenta, and her apostolical priesthood, 
yet wholly refuses to give to her members the Scriptures in a 
tongue which they can read. The only versions of the Bible 
which she sanctiona are in the language of a former age, and 
the only prayers which she admits iu her ritual are unintelligi- 
ble save to the learned few. The Scriptures had been trans- 
lated into modem Greek hy several different hands, but their 
circulation had been exceedingly restricted, and the attempts 
which the newly-arrived missionaries now made to extend it 
were sure to awaken the jealousy of the rulers of the church. 
The Holy Synod early manifested its opposition, and the Patri- 
arch at length issued a decree prohibiting the reading of the 
Dew Scriptures, and commanding that copies of them should be 
burned wherever they were found. The decree, however, waa 
but little regarded. A few priests attempted to execute it, but 
the attempt excited universal indignation, and served only to 
stimulate the curiosity of the people to read for themselves. 

In the autumn of 1838 the missionaries had acquired the 
language, but had not yet decided upon a place in which the 
mission should be permanently planted. Mr. Love made a tour 
of observation to different cities in Greece, Turkey, and the 
Ionian Republic, and obtained important information concern- 
ing the respective advantages of these several districts. It was 
at length determined that one of the missionaries should repair 
to Zante, one of the Ionian Islands, and that the other should 
remain at Patras. Meanwhile, notwithstanding the opposition 



* Tbe copies of the Soriptnres niiich were clrcnlftted by the mieiloimriw 
ere aubiequentlj funtiabed b^ the American Bible Soolety, uid the tnet» 
r tb6 Araeriofln Tract Society. The appropriations of the Traot Society te 
e supply of the Tnrious minaioos Bmount in all tO $56,880. 
The misaions have aJeo received Tslusble aid from the American Sunday 
Aool Union and the American Baptist Publication Society, whoee publiiMU 
;n« have been ftirnishod in great numbora for the n»e of the roiHionariea. i 
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of the ecclesiastical anthorities, the distribution of the Scriptnrefl 
in modem Greek was vigorously proeecnted, and the misflioot- 
ries had the satisfaction of seeing the New Testament introdneed 
as a reading book into the schools of the town, and of dailj re- 
eeiving requests from distant places for copies of the Scriptmo, 
or of religious books. These were generally sold, instead of 
being given away, and were undoubtedly on Hub account more 
valued by those who received them. The number of copies of 
fhe Greek Bible thus circulated in the year was one thousand 
of the Old Testament, and fifteen hundred of the New, besides 
many in other languages than the Greek. 

In July, 1839, Mrs. Harriet E. Dickson was appointed a 
teacher in the mission, and came to reside at Patras. She was 
a Scottish lady of education, who with her husband, now de- 
ceased, had been connected with the government school in the 
island of Corfu. She was familiar with the language <^ the 
country, and prepared immediately to enter upon the duties of 
her new station. In the autumn of the same year Mr. Pasoo^ 
finding his constitution enfeebled by the climate of the countiy, 
was obliged to return with his family to the United States. In 
consequence of his departure the design of planting a branch 
of the mission at Zante was of necessity abandoned. 

The prospects of the station at Patras were now deemed 
highly encouraging. The views of the gospel which had been 
put forth by the missionaries, though strongly opposed, were 
evidently gaining ground and making an obvious impression 
upon the popular mind. The climate of the place, however, 
was unhealthy, and was proving specially deleterious to the 
constitution of Mr. Love. For many months he was obliged to 
suspend his labors, and after repeated trials he became satisfied 
that he could not safely resume them at Patras. Accordingly, 
in April, 1840, he removed with his family to the island of 
Corfu, which soon became the principal seat of the mission. 
This island is the capital of the Ionian Republic, and contains a 
population of about twenty-five thousand, embracing along with 
Greeks nearly ten thousand Italians, English, and Jews. 
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Tho health of the missionary, though better than at Patraa, 
"was fitill inadequate to the labors of his station, and he was able 
for Bome time to do little more than preach to an English con- 
gregation, and direct the work of a Greek assistant who had 
become attached to the mission. In August, l)j4Q, he adminis- 
tei'ed for the first time the ordinance of baptism to a Greek 
c»Q¥ert, The spectade arrested the attention of tho people, 
and was apoken of throughout the island ; for the rite was per- 
formed in the mode which has always been adhered to in the 
Greek church. The subject of this baptism had long been 
associated with the missionaries, and by them had been thor- 
oughly instructed in the doctrines of Christianity. Ilis name 
was Apostolos. He was appointed to resume the station at Pa- 
tras, where he labored among hia countrymen for many years 
with commendable assiduity and Christian zeal. The mission, 
thougli occupying two separate stations, was yet sadly weakened 
by the sickness and departure of its members ; but in the sum- 
mer of 1841 its prospecta were for a time brightened by the 
arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Bucl as missionaries, and the return of 
Mrs. Dickson, who had been absent for a year with her friends 
in Scotland. 

The missionaries were prosecuting their accustomed labors 
with many encouraging indications, — the ladies as teachers of 
the schools, and Messrs. Love and Buel as preachers, the former 
in Greek and the latter in English, — when an event occurred 
which spread alarm and confusion through the mission, and for 
a time proved a serious interruption to its operations. It was 
on the day preceding Christmas in 1841 — the feast of St. 
Speridion — the greatest religious festival of the year. Mr. 
Buel, as was his custom in hia walks through the town, had 
taken with him a buniUe of tracts, and on approaching Ibe 
church dedicated to tho saint began to distribute them among 
tho crowd that was there assembled. The anger of the multi- 
tude seems to have been excited by some unexplained incidents, 
which, acting upon the fiery temperament of the Greeks, imme- 
diately impelled them to insult him with opprobrious wordd and 
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mt length to assault him with open yiolence. He fled for refbge 
to his own house, whither he was followed by the mob, iriio 
broke into the house, smashed the windows and doors, tni 
destroyed in their fury the Bibles, tracts, and books of everf 
description which they found within. Mr. Bael and the hiSm 
of the mission were rescued from the imminent perils to whicli 
they were exposed by the timely arrival of an officer from the 
British garrison, who, at the head of his troops, conducted them 
in safety to the citadel. The a£fkir led to still more painfid 
consequences ; for a few days afterwards, in the midst of tlie 
excited feeling still subsisting between the Greeks and £nglish, 
a collision took place between some soldiers and the populace^ 
which was not ended without the sacrifice of several lives. 

On inquiring into the occasion of the original tumolt it 
was found that it had been reported that Mr. Bnel had dis- 
tributed tracts against the favorite Saint Speridion, and had 
also charged the people with idolatry in assembling to worship 
his image. The report, however, was proved to be entirely 
false, and the missionary was fully exculpated by the Lord High 
Commissioner and other British officers who Were conversant 
with the affair. But the excited feeling of the Greeks was still 
very strong, and it was deemed prudent that Mr. Buel should 
withdraw from Corfu. He accordingly took passage in a vessel 
kindly provided for him by the commissioner, and sailed first 
to Patras and afterwards to Malta, where he continued to reside 
with his family for nearly two years. 

The hostility of the people of Corfu seems not to have ex- 
tended to the other members of the mission, and they were soon 
able to resume their accustomed labors. Mr. Love had for some 
time been engaged in tlie preparation of tracts, and the transla- 
tion of books for schools and for popular reading. He had also 
obtained permission from the Commissioner of Instruction for 
the Ionian islands, to furnish copies of the Scriptures and other 
valuable works, for the use of the schools of the republic A 
similar undertiiking was commenced by him during his resi- 
dence at Patras, for the schools of the kingdom of Greece, and 
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it was now resumed, and successfully carried forward by Apos- 
Uilori, who devoted Limself, in his new alalion, to the improve- 
ment of his countrymen. He was also assiduous in preaching 
the gospel, and Beverul Greeks who attended his instructions, 
seemed to he converted to the faith which he taught. Two 
of them, John and Kyriakes, who had for several mooths given 
evidence of genuine piety, repaired to Corfu in order to he bap- 
tized by Mr. Love, who was preparing to leave the country on 
aecouDt of his declining health. They were baptized by the 
missionary on the 4th of December, 1842, and on the following 
day started with Apostoloa on their return to Palraa. Some 
injurious suspicions, however, having been excited concerning 
them and the object of their visit to Corfu, they were assailed 
on their arrival by the rabble, who followed them to their 
houses, shouting " Away with the pharmason« ) (free masons). 
Away with the antichrists ! " On the following day the mob 
again collected near their dwellings, threatening them with vio- 
lence, and charging Apostolos with turning the people into 
Americana, and breaking down their religion. They were pro- 
tected by the police, but deemed it prudent to withdraw for a 
time from Fatras, and the mission there was in consequence 
entirety broken up. Apostolos took passage to Fincus and 
Athens, where he immediately commenced such labors as his 
own circumstances and llie political escitementa which then 
existed in the kingdom would permit. 

The baptism at Corfu was the last missionary Bervico which 
Mr. Love was able to perform in Greece. His health had long 
been declining, and he had already made arrangements to re- 
turn to the United States. He sailed a few days afterwards, 
and arrived at New York early in the spring of 1843 ; and after 
wmting for upwards of two years, in the hope of a restoration 
of health and a return to Greece, he at length reluctantly with- 
drew from the service of the Board. 

The kingdom of Greece, long distracted by violent parties, 
was now on the eve of a revolution, the object of which was to 
secure from the king a new constitution and the guaranty of 

jji d 
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eMPtria lii^ wMdi bad Utkerto nrnfUtni'vAmttMii^fHb 
w r da toi was effected in September} 1849^ and tte^ muki^mi^ 
HitBtion wUdi was estabilibed was ^toemed bjrihe 'fitadl^rf 
<be niasioii to be flmmble to the intensts of vel^faMMiiMb 
Us flnt aitide, boweTer, wbOe it freely gmits tolmaid»#4tf 
rites of ereiy kmd of wonfaip, expressly Ibtliide "fMeefftti 
and erery otiier interference with the prevaffing r riSfei j a ^^-af 
fsovisioa which Tirtaally amink that wbkli precedes- ft| iM 
iadixeetlyciothes the magistrate with alnoetQidimiled aoft^^ 
to repress erery attempt to introduce* pom fUtb; HoohttlSt 
its promolgatioo Mr. Boel, who had long been at Misitlv wilt*' 
lag the progress of erents, removed with Us finnfly'to> TMM - 
and Athens, where Apostoks, who now retomed io'psbNSh ptifi 
bbUBi jiad been residing for scTeral months. Hu labdra ftT'thb 
first six months of his residence here were devoted to the plir6^' 
parationof several woriw for schools and far popnlir reyjfii|^' 
and espedally to the revision of a translation which had aivtefl;^ 
iMcn inade of the abridgment of ^ Wayknd's Elements of MdM 
Science,'*-— a work undertaken some years before, at the snggcfi^ 
tbn of Mr. Love, by Dr. Maniakes, a distingaished Greek 
scholar and a friend of the mission. The revision being com- 
pleted, an edition of two thousand copies was published early in 
the following year.* This valuable treatise on the principles 
of ethics, which h&d already been widely circulated in this 
country, was received with unexpected favor in Greece, not' 
only by friends of the mission, but by scholacs, professors in the 
university and teachers, and even by many of the ecclesiastics 
themselves. In addition to the use made of it by the missiona- 
ries, it has since been introduced into many of the gymnasia 
and Hellenic schools both in Greece Proper and in the Ionian 
B^mblic, and read by many of the educated men of the country. 
Other works — the publications of the American Tract Society 
or of the Sunday School Union— were also translated and 
published under the direction of Mr. Buel and several attempts 

* The expenses of the edition were defhiyed by a special coDtribvtion. 
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were made to have an improved version of the Scriptures pre- 
pared for general circulation,* 

The station at Corfu after the departure of Mr, and Mrs. Love 
was occupied alone by Mi's. Dickson, who still maintained tho 
school of which she had been for some time in charge. In Feb- 
ruary, 1844, she was joined by Rev, A. N. Arnold, Mrs. Ar- 
nold and Miss S. E. Waldo, who had been appointed mission- 
aries in the preceding autumn. The ladies inimedi'aiely engaged 
with Mrs. Dickson in the charge of the school, and soon after in 
some of the government schools of the island, and Mr. Arnold, 
while pursuing the study of modern Grcel:, commenced preach-' 
ing in English to a congregation composed principally of soldiers 
belonging to ihe garrison. His labors here were attended tvith 
valuable and encouraging results; in the course of the summer 
after they were commenced, he baptized three members of one 
of the regiments, and, at a later period, others received the same 
sacred ordinance. Rev. Mr. Lowndes, who had long resided at 
Corfu as the agent of several philanthropic societies in Eng- 
land, and who had also been connected with the commission for' 
pnblic instruction in the republic, at this liiae removed to Alliens, 
and many of the philanthropic labors and offices which he thus 
left were assumed by Mr. Arnold. He was also soon able to 
commence a meeting for reading the Scriptures in Greek, which 
he designed should at length grow into a regular service of 
jireaching and public ^jorship in the same language. In accom- 
plishing this, however, he was subjected to delays, and encount- 
ered hinderances which he did not anticipate, and was obliged ' 
etill longer to confine himself to preaching in English, and to 
such incidental labors for the promotion of the gospel as he was ' 
enabled to perform. The mission, considered with reference to 
its original design of hene.liting the Greeks, seemed now almost 
at a Bland, and the troubled affairs and threatened clianges of 
the country raised many doubts in the minds of its friends re- 
specting the desirableness of its continuance. 

15 Mr, Uuel lioiieil lo inriuct the author to 
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In these circumstances, united as thej were with the then em- 
barrassed condilion of the treasuty, the Board at its meeting in 
Froviilencc, in May, 1845, adopted a resolution auLhonzing 
the acting Board to discontinue the mission so soon as it miglkt 
seem to them expedient. In the correspandeDce, however, 
which was opened with the missionaries upon the subject, neither 
Jlr. Arnold nor Mr, Buel was willing to advise the extinction 
of the mission; the former, though regarding Corfu as an un- 
favorable station for cxertiug an influence upon the Greeks, 
was yet of the opinion that the people were accessible to the 
preacher of the gospel, while the latter, at Alliens and Piraeus, 
found many arguments for its cootinuauce in the results which 
he witnessed around him, and in the prospects whieb seemed to 
be opening before him. It was accordingly determined to ^ve 
the missionaries, agreeably to their own solicitation, the opportu- 
nity of making a still further trial before the question should be 
finally decided. 

In this uncerlfliQ condition, with the question of its future 
pohcy and even of its permanent existence still imsettled, the 
miasion has continued to the present time, paasing through the 
ordinary vicistiitudes incident to its situation. The labors of 
the missiooaries have been prosecuted with unremitted zeal, 
and have produced many valuable results ; yet the hopes 
which were entertained alike by them and by the managers at 
home liave been but partially realized. In the autumn of 1846 
Mr, Arnold commenced preaching in Greek to a small congre- 
gation, which has usually embraced from thirty to forty hearers. 
The English services have also been continued ; but in the 
changes which are conslaotly occurring among the English 
population of Coi'fu, and especially among the soldiers of the 
garrison, the congregation has often been greatly reduced. 
The missionary school, however, under the charge of Mrs. 
Dickson, has conslantly prospered. It has been well attended 
and has received many tokens of interest from individuals and 
societies, both in this country and Great Britain, especially from 
a society of ladies in Edinburg. The mixed population of 
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Corfu, the dependent condition of the Ionian Republic, and the 
eeparation which is slowly going on between it and the kingdom 
of Greece, combine to render the mission there comparatively 
powerless over the Greek population. Many incidental results 
of considerable impoi'tance it no (loubt accomplishes and will 
continue to accomplish; but the great objects had in view in its 
establishment can never be reached by any agencies, however 
judicioQS or well directed, that have their origin in the lonitui 
Republic, and especially in Corfu. 

If from the republic we turn to the kingdom of Greece wo 
find the mission in many respects more advantageously situated. 
It is there planted among a homogeneous people, who have a 
far stronger feeling of nationality, who boast iheir independence 
of every foreign power, and who have a press, a literature, and 
civil institutions all Iheir own. The kingdom too comprises 
iDOit of the spots celebrated in the history alike of ancient and 
of modern Greece, and the cities which have exerted the con- 
trolling sway over the Grecian people from the days of De- 
mosthenes and Pericles. Hence it is that every question 
which is raised and every enterprise which is undertaken here 
assumes an importance and awakens an interest which it could 
not possess if it originated in either of the seven islands. There 
is however, it must be admitted, one obstacle to be encountered 
which does not exist to the same extent in the republic. This 
is found in the ecclesiastical establishment of the country, — ■ 
siyled in the constitution of 1843, the EaUern Orthodox Church 
of Christ. In a country in which the church controls the civil 
power, religious freedom, however guarantied in the words of 
the constitution, can exist only in name ; and the treatment 
which both our own and other American missionaries have 
experienced in Greece plainly shows the readiness with which 
the government lends itself to the priesthood in suppressing the 
Protestant faith according to the forms of law. 

Tiie legalized persecutions which were visited upon Bev. Dr. 
King, a missionary of the American Board of Commissioners 
at Athens, bai'e awakened ihc sympathy and the indignation ^ 
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of the Protestaot world, and have weU-nigb brdken np the mi»* 
sion with which he was connected. Our own miaBJon at Fi- 
reus was in the autumn of 1847 threatened with a similar fiite. 
Mrs. Buel and Miss Waldo had been teaching a small school in 
that city, while J^Ir. Buel, m connection with other labors, Ind 
held a meeting in his own house on the Sabbatl^ at which U 
sometimes preached and always gave instructions in the Bibk. 
These meetings the priests and magistrates determined to 
suppress, and the Demarch of Piraeus sent to Mr. Buel an o^ 
der requiring him to dismiss ^ the school illegally kept iq his 
house/' on pain of the penalty provided in the penal code for 
teaching without a license. The order was complied with and 
tlie school was dismissed, but the Bible class and the religioiiB 
teacliing on Sunday, the object at which the order was aimed, 
went on as usuaL A few weeks afterwards he was summoned 
to appear before the Court of Magistrates of Piraeus and an- 
swer to the charge of having ^ assumed teachers' duties withoat 
the requisite permission, of having collected children' of citizens 
on feast-days and Sundays and taught them the sacred Scrip- 
tures, and of having supplied them with books on afifairs con- 
templated in article 530 of the penal code." The question 
was whether the Sunday exercises were an assumption of teach- 
ers' duties, and the obvious intention of the prosecution was to 
suppress the Protestant faith as held and expounded by Mi, 
Buel. The Court at Piraeus decided that he had violated the 
law, and imposed on him a fine of fifty drachmas, which, how- 
ever, was the smallest sum allowed by the statute relating to 
the offence. The case was immediately carried to a higher 
tribunal, and was ably argued before the Court of Appeals at 
Athens on two separate grounds, — first, that the act alleged was 
not satisfactorily proved, and second, that even if it were prov- 
ed it was not a violation of the article of the penal code. The 
decision of the Court was made to rest wholly upon the first 
ground, and upon this alone they reversed the sentence of the 
Court below, and acquitted the missionary of the charge which 
had been brought against him, — a result which was deemed 
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botli by him and his opponents a, triumpLant vindication of the 
rights which ho had maintainecl. 

By this decision of the Court at Athens the mission waa 
saved from the extinction which threatened it in the kingdom 
of Greece. Its progress since that period has not been marked 
by important incidents, and the rehgious teachings of Mr. Buel 
have continued without interruption from the magistrates, 
though they liave been attended by but few of the Greeks. 
The school at Pirajas has not been resumed, and Miss Waldo 
returned to Corfu, where she was associated with Mrs. Dickson 
until August, 1848, when she went to reside in Zante.* 

The work of preaching ia Greek requires long preparation 
and great familiarity with the language. Without this the dis- 
course of a foreigner becomes offensive to the ear of a people so 
wedded to harmony as the Greeks have always been. From 
this cause public preaching was but lately commenced by the 
present members of the mission ; and aince its commencement it 
has of necessity been exceedingly limited at each of the sta- 
tiouB, from the fact that but few have been disposed to join the 
congregations which assembled for the purpose. It is on Ihia 
account, probably, that the mission has accomplished so few vis- 
ible results. In other and minor departments of labor it has 
been less restricted, and has undoubtedly performed an impor- 
tant part in effecting the changes of opinion and feeling which 
have been gradually taking place in Greece. Its schools have 
been well attended, the books which it has introduned into the 
country have been snited to the wants of the people, and ihe 
copies of the Old and New Testament whicli it has scattered in 
the cities and villages, both of the kingdom and the republic, 
cannot fail to accomplish valuable results. The spirit of popu- 
lar freedom ^hich has manifested itself in the revolutions of 
Western Europe has reached the shores of Greece, — those 
storied shores which were once its chosen dwelling-place. It is 
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•fidaatlj libenlisiiig the sentiments of the people, and, weaaj 
hope, graduallj undenuining the despodsm of the Greek dm^ 
which has hitherto opposed the most finmidable barrien to the 
spread of eyangefical troth. Hie missionaries, though gathw^ 
ing bat few fhiits of their labors even in fields which have gif- 
en the most abundant promise, are not discooraged. They now 
ask of the Board to be permitted still to continue their statiooi, 
and, amid the new influences which are beginning to prevail in 
Greece, still to toil on for the spiritual elevation of a race whose 
ancient sires were the early teachers of mankind. 
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CHAPTER. XXIII. 

• 

Gekeual View of these Missions. — Earliest Missionaries to the Indians. — 
Appointment of Rev. Isaac McCoy. — Station at Carey for the Putawato- 
mies : at Thomas for the Ottawas. — Changes in these Tribes. — Care of the 
Government of the United States for the Indian Race. — Mission among 
the Ojibwas: its Progress and Resnits. — Mission among the Indians of 
New York. — Conmiencement of the Mission among the Cherokees. — 
Appointment of Messrs. Posey and Jones. — Stations at Valley Towns and 
at Tinsawattee. — Civilization of the Cherokees : Emigration of tf* part of 
them beyond the Mississippi. — Mission among the Creeks : their Emigrar 
. tlon. — Continaance and Close of the Creek Mission. 

The missions of the Convention among the Indians of North 
America have been widely scattered over the extended territo- 
ries that were but lately held in undisputed possession by these 
sons of the forest To describe them in full and to narrate the 
progress of each of their several stations, with the results which 
they have accomplished, would require a volume by itself. In 
the few remaining pages of this general narrative it is possible 
to present only a brief sketch of their origin and their most 
important changes, without entering upon the details of their 
history or attempting to discuss the questions connected with 
their progress and destiny. For this purpose they may be 
grouped in two distinct classes, — the first embracing the mis- 
sions which have been planted among the tribes scattered along 
the northern and western frontiers of the United States, from 
New York to Wisconsin ; and the second embracing those which 
were established in the south among the Indians of North Car- 
olina, Greorgia and Alabama. In the changes which have taken 
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place in the fortunes of the aborigioal race most of the missions 
of both these classes, within a recent period, have been brought 
together in the territory west of the Mississippi, which is now 
the only exclusive home of these reduced and subjugated tribes. 

At the first triennial meeting of the Convention, which was 
held at Philadelphia in 1817, the original constitution was 
amended so as to enable the Board to appropriate a part of 
their funds to the purposes of domestic missions. At the same 
meeting also several communications were presented concerning 
the condition and wants of the Indians in the Southern and 
Western States and Territories. In pursuance of the authority 
granted them in the new provisions of the constitution, the Board 
immediately appointed Messrs. John M. Peck and James E. 
Welch as domestic missionaries, and stationed them at St Louis, 
directing them to preach to the destitute population of that re- 
gion, and also to neglect no opportunity to promote the benefit 
of the Indians of the West. ' At nearly the same time Rev. 
James A. Ranaldson of New Orleans was appointed to visit 
certain southern tribes that dwelt near that city, and to establish 
schools and religious worship for their benefit. These mission- 
aries however soon found themselves entirely occupied with 
preaching in the destitute American settlements that belonged 
to their respective districts, and were on this account able to 
execute the instructions of the Board relating to the Indians 
only in the most imperfect manner. 

In the autumn of 1817 Rev. Isaac McCoy received his 
appointment from the Board as their first missionary exclusively 
to the Indian race. He had been conversant with the habits 
and modes of life of the American aborigines, and had often 
had occasion to observe their character and condition, especially 
among the tribes of the North and the West. In accordance 
with the instructions he received, he repaired early in the fol- 
lowing spring to Fort Wayne, on the banks of the Wabash, in 
Indiana, — at that time one of the farthest outposts of western 
civilization. In the unbroken prairies which then stretched 
iwound this solitary fortress dwelt the several tribes of Miamles, 
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Kickapoos, PutawatomieSy. and Ottawas, — speaking substan- 
tially a common language, and presenting alike the same aspect 
of unmitigated barbarism. He found the Indians full of prejudi- 
ces against white men, and entirely averse to their religion, their 
customs and all their modes of life. He was obliged to concil- 
iate their good will and secure their confidence by slow and 
careful steps ; but by the end of the year he had so far suc- 
ceeded as to obtain nine or ten native children to be boarded 
and instructed in his family. The school which was thus com- 
menced gradually increased till in 1820 it contained forty-eight 
pupils, and had become instrumental, in establishing numerous 
friendly relations between the missionary and the chiefs and 
leading men of the tribes. 

In consequence of the changes that took place in the condi- 
tion of these tribes after the treaty of Chicago, in 1821, it 
became necessary to move the station two hundred miles west- 
ward, to the banks of Irhe St. Josephs, upon the borders of 
Michigan. The removal was accomplished in the autumn of 
1822, with much difficulty across the then untravelled wilderness, 
and the new station, situated a hundred miles from the nearest 
settlement of white men, received the name of Carey, in honor 
of the distinguished missionary at Serampore. Two assistants 
were at this time added to the mission, and the school soon be- 
came the centre of a little community in which agriculture and 
the arts of civilization were beginning to be practiced, and the 
influences of Christianity to be deeply felt. The church which 
had been formed in the mission family at Fort Wayne now 
embraced thirty or forty members, many of whom were Indians, 
and its exercises of public worship on the Sabbath often attract- 
ed large companies of natives from the adjacent settlements. 
These results however were confined almost exclusively to the 
Putawatomies. 

The Ottawas occupied a district farther north, and had hith- 
erto steadily opposed the establishment of a mission among 
them. Mr. McCoy, and Mr. Polk, another member of tlift «*».- 
tion at Carej, however, had made BeveT«WY^\\a\ft ^^td^.^^s'^^^ 
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length received from ihem two pupils for the school, and a re- 
i]uest from their chief, Noonday, that a missionaij might be sent 
to their settlements near ihe Grand river. The chief offered 
lo give a tract of tix or seven hundred acres of luod lo the 
raisdioD, in case one could be estuhliahed among hi» people. 
The niisasionariea, thus invited, determined lo commence a 
Bmali station on the Grand river, which they were in turn 
occasionally to visit and superintend until some one could be ap- 
pointed hy the Board to take il in charge. The decision was 
hailed with joy by the chiefs and people of the Ottawas, who 
seeia suddenly lo have laid aside their prejudices and to have 
conceived a strong desire for instruction. This second Glation 
was called Thmnas, also in honor of an English missionary in 
the East. It was conducted for upwards of a year by the mem- 
bers of the mission at Carey, when, in the autnmn of 1826, on 
the arrival of additional missionaries, Mr. McCoy temporarily 
removed his family and some of the assistants to Thomas, and 
immediately commenced a school and other agencies for the in- 
struction and improvement of the natives. In the following 
summer he relumed to Carey, and the new station was placed 
under the permanent charge of Rev. Leonard Slater, and one 
or two BBsistants who had been associated with Mr. McCoy. 

But notwithstanding the favorable auspices with which the 
mission at Carey was commenced, it soon reached a stationary 
condition. The Pulawatomiea were wretchedly poor, and as 
the while settlemenls were every year encroaching upon their 
tenilory, they were constantly exposed, in common with most 
of the neighboring tribes, to the corrupting influences cxerled 
npon them by unprincipled traders and settlers. Their lands 
were at length ceded to the United Stales, with the exception 
of a tract ten miles squai'e, which lay around the mission settle- 
ment. Confined whhin this narrow domain, and with the pros- 
pect before them of a distant removal even from their present 
possessions, they evinced less disposition to adopt habils of in- 
dustry or lo learn the arts of civiliaed life. In these circun- 
Btaacea, most of the mta&iQaan^ m V%13 viihdrow irom Iho 
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Blatiott at Carey and settled at Thomas, leaviog, however, Rev. 
Mr. Simerwell, one of their number, to conduct tlie school and 
to preach lo the church among the Putaivatoiuies. 

Among the Ottawas the proapect waa for a long time mora 
encouraging. Their chiefs were persons of higher intelligence, 
and, what was of greater importaace, they were further remov- 
ed from the seitlementa of niiite men, and on this account less 
exposed to evil influences aad more lil;ely to retain the lands 
which they occupied. In the summer of 1830 the station com- 
pj'iscd five missionaries, a superintendent of the farm and six 
female assistants, all of whom were engaged iu the work of in- 
structing the Indians who were settled around them in the 
doctrines of Chi-ialianity and in the rudiments of uaeiul linowl- 
edge. Such, however, was the organization of the settlement 
at this time, (hat Bxr loo litlle was done for brioging its mem- 
bers under immediate religious influence, and there was danger 
of its coming to be regarded by the natives merely as a civil 
community, in which they were to learn only the arts of social 
life. This impression the missionaries soon took pains to r&~ 
move, and began to make tlio instructions of the school, the 
services of the Sabbatii, and the daily religious worship more 
serious and earnest ; and as some of them were now masters of 
tlie language, tlioy were able lo appeal more directly to the 
consciences of those whom they taught. These measures were 
productive of beneficial results. The truths of the gospel en- 
tered into the minds of the Indians, and their characters began 
perceptibly lo improve, and in 1832 several of them gave evi- 
dence of Christian faith and were received into the church by 
baptism. Among these earliest converts was Noonday, the 
chief who had first invited the missionaries to his tribe. The 
influence wliich he afterwards exerted over his people was in 
every way salutary, and such as became a Christian chief. He 
persuaded them to industry, temperance, and the observance of 
the Sabbath, and united a large number of them in an associa- 
tion for preventing tlie sale of whiskey and for promoting Uie 
morals of the settlements. . , ■. . - ■■ 
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From this period every year witnessed some improvement 
in the social condition of the tribe, and some accessions to the 
chmt;h. Several new missionaries were added to the station, 
new schools were opened, and eight promising Indian youths 
were sent to the academy at Hamilton,. N. Y., in order to re- 
ceive a faller education than could be furnished them at the 
mission. But the rapid extension of the white population soon 
began to check these improvements, and to subject the Ottawas 
to the annoyances and pernicious influences beneath which the 
neighboring tribes had long been slowly wasting away. A 
large portion of their territory near Grand river was already 
covered with English settlements, and in 1836 its jurisdiction 
was ceded to the United States, and the mission was removed, 
with the Indians who were connected with it, to Richland, about 
fifty miles south of Thomas. Here, through many changes, 
Mr. Slater has since continued to reside. The larger portion 
of the Ottawas long ago removed from the territory of Michi- 
gan; but a small settlement still remains, in the midst of which 
the missionary has been engaged in his often wearisome and 
discouraging efforts for the benefit of this now wasted and well- 
nigh exterminated people. 

The condition and destiny of the Indian race within the ter- 
ritories of the United States early engaged the attention of the 
government, and though it has at different periods assumed obli- 
gations which it subsequently failed to fulfil, yet there never 
has been a period in which either the Congress or the Executive 
of the republic could be justly charged with indifference to the 
fate of these ancient occupants of the continent. Different plans 
were recommended to Congress by successive Presidents, and 
various schemes for their improvement were devised and advo- 
cated by philanthropic citizens in different parts of the country. 
In most of the treaties which were made with their several 
tribes large sums of money were granted them for the support 
of schools, and for their improvement in agriculture and the 
useful arts, and in the year 1819 a bill passed both houses of 
Congress, placing at the di&^^oaai of the President an annual 
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appropriation of $10,000 for their instruction and civilization. 
For several years preceding llie moneys whicli were appropriat- 
ed by the government for the becelit oi' particular tribua had 
been disbursed mainly through the agency of the various Mission- 
ary Boards of the country, and it was now decided by tlie Presi- 
dent that the funds derived irom the new appropriation sliould be 
expended in the same manner. The stations at Carey and at 
Tlioraas had from the beginning Ijeen nearly supported by siiras 
paid for this purpose to the Futawatomies and the Ottawas, and 
in I82a the Board began to receive a portion of the annual ap- 
propriation, which, varying with the amount of service rendered, 
has been regularly continued to the present time. The sums 
which have been thus received from the government of the 
United States amount in all to £104,684, and have constituted 
an important aid in supporting the mission schools among the 
Indian tribes. 

In accordance with what had become the settled policy of the 
government, the Board was invited by the President to accept 
the disbursement of funds which were designed for the benefit 
of the Ojibwas, a tribe numbering about four thousand, and scat- 
tered over a wide territory including part of what is now the 
State of Michigan. They accepted the truat, and in 1828 ap- 
pointed Bev. Abel Bingham to establish a mission at Sault de 
Ste. Marie, an ancient French settlement situated about lifieen 
miles southeast of Lake Superior, and at that time one of the 
principal trading places of the Ojibwas. A school was com- 
menced with fifty scholars, and Mr. Bingham immediately began 
to preach in English to the soldiers of the neighboring garrison^ 
and also, with the aid of an interpreter, to the Indians of the 
settlement. Several female assistants were soon added to the 
mission, suitable houses were erected for (he accommodation of 
the family and llie boarding-school, and a temperance society 
was formed which received the countenance of tlie officers of 
the garrison and of the white population of the town. In No- 
vember, 1830, a church was eonatilutcd, and two persona were 
baptized ; the Sabbath school increased in tUft Q\Ba.Vi« (A is* 
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members, and enlisted the actiye interest of seyeral pioos ladies 
who then resided at the fort The influence of these agencies 
and of the faithful preaching of the gospel soon began to be felt in 
both the English and the Indian congregaticms. Seyeral indb- 
Tiduals in each became decided and actiTe Christians^ and a 
higher morality spread itself OTcr the face of society, showing 
itself in the better observance of the Sabbath and in the almost 
universal practice of temperance. 

Early in 1832 the attention of the people was specially in* 
Tited to their religious obligations in a series of public meetings, 
in which the Presbyterian missionaries also participated. The 
blessing of Heaven was bestowed upon these endeavors, and a 
deep and general seriousness pervaded alike the settlement and 
the garrison. Forty persons were baptized and added to Mr. 
Bingham's church, of whom eleven were Indians, and a large 
portion of the others were officers and soldiers of the regiment. 
Ainong the persons who became connected with the church at 
this time were Dr. Edwin James, the surgeon of the fort, Mr. 
Cnmeron, who had been an Episcopal missionary in Canada, 
and Shegud, a chief of the Ojibwas, — the two latter of whom 
were subsequently assistants in the mission. Dr. James, who 
had long been stationed among the Ojibwas, had at a previous 
period translated the New Testament into their language, and 
also prepared a spelling-book for their schools. The translation 
having been carefully revised and pronounced worthy by several 
persons capable of judging of its merits, was printed in 1833 
under the supervision of the author at Albany. At this time 
also Messrs. Meeker and Merrill, missionaries of the Board, 
spent several months at Sault de Ste. Marie in such duties as 
they were able to perform. They, however, soon removed, — 
Mr. Merrill, with his wife and a female assistant, to the Otoes, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Meeker to the station at Thomas, and after- 
wards to Shawanoe, in the Indian territory west of the Missis- 
sippi. 

But this station, like those among the other tribes of the 
North, soon began to experience fluctuations and reverses. 
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The wandering habits of the natives, the presence of unprinci- 
pled traders and the perpetual temptations uriaing from the sale 
of whiskey, clouded the prospects of the mission almost as soon 
as they opened before it. In 1833 the pioas soldiers stAtiooed 
at the gfirrisoii were removed to other frontier posts, and the 
school was for a time broken up and the Indian congregation 
on the Sabbath greatly reduced, in consequence of the hostile 
intrigues of some French Roman Catholic priests who had set- 
tled in the neighborhood. Notwithstanding these adverse in- 
fluences, the members of the mission still continued tlieir labors. 
The Indian school was soon resumed with nearly its I'oriner 
number of pupils, and the preaching of the gospel and Bible 
classes on the Sabbath were commenced among the new troops 
who had arrived at the garrison. Messrs, Bingham and Cam- 
eron also made frequent excursions to other native settlements, 
for the purpose of awakening the interests of the people in the 
objects, hath spiritual and temporal, which the mission was de- 
signed to accomplish, and an out-station was commenced at 
Tikuamina bay, about thirty miles from St. Mary's, and placed 
tinder the charge of Shegud, the chief who has already been 
mentioned. 

In May, 1837, Mr, Cameron was ordained a minister of the 
gospel, and went to reside at Michipoeoton, an Indian town in 
Upper Canada, on the northern shores of Lake Superior, where 
he remained for several months and baptized three natives who 
gave satisfactory evidence of piety. His visit to this place was 
repeated in the following season, and in the summer of 1839 he 
removed from St. Mary's and established himself on the north- 
ern shore of the lake. The Indians whom he had baptized 
were formed into a church, which, with the blessing of Grod 
upon a regular ministry of the gospel, soon began lo receive ac- 
cessions, and in 1842 numbered thirty members. Mr. Cameron 
had been engaged in a new translation of the Gospels into the 
Ojibwa tongue, and having now completed those of Mark and 
Luke, he returned to the station at St. Mary's, and the out- 
station at Michipoeoton has since been abandoned. In ti 
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icriontl J entertnned the qvwfltiottof disoonliinfij^ tiie i^hwn 
among tlie OgibwMy ud in order more fnllj to aseerteinifi eon* 
dkion and pco^ed^ thej reqnefted the Foreign B eero tt My to 
ymi It in the antonn of 1842. The views which k attbndtMd 
to the maaagen on his return decided them not to reliBqitiriill^ 
and it aooordingl j still oontinaes, as helbre, under the sapisrifr: 
teodenoe of Meesrs. Bingham and CSsmeron. Since that-period, 
however, in consequence of the increase of the white p^ahrtkm 
aft Sanlt de Ste. Marie, its importance as a station has bcA 
gradually decUningy while the station aft Tiknamlna Bay has 
heeome more important ; it has now a larger church, -«nd eat- 
hraees the greater part of the operations of the mission. 

In the jear 1821 the Board.assumed the genersl care of the 
mission which had several years hefbre heen estahUshed bythe 
Hamilton Missionary Sooiefy among 4he Seneca^ Tuseafoim 
and Oneida Indians in the western and central coonties of New 
York. These tribes were mere Tcmnaots of what' they had 
fiNrmerlj been ; but the first two closely resembled each other' 
in their language, traditions, and customs. The mission among 
them was at three different stations, and though placed imder 
the general supervision of the Board for the purpose of secur- 
ing a portion of the allowance made by the government, its 
immediate management vas intrusted to a committee of the 
New York Baptist State Convention. In 1828, the Indians 
having been reduced in number, the station among the Oneidas 
was discontinued, and the other two stations were united in one 
at Tonawanda, where suitable buildings were erected for the 
acconmiodation of the school and the members of the mission. 
The progress of the station has since that period presented the 
same general features which mark the other missions among 
the aborigines of the North. The church at Tonawanda has 
varied from thirty to sixty members, and the school has usually 
contained about the same number ; while the natives in the 
neighboring settlements, though becoming fewer with the lapse 
of every year, have made a slow and fitful progress in dviliaa- 
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tion. In 1639 a cliurch was established amoog the Tuscaro- 
ras, and James Cusick, a chief of the tribe, was ordained and 
placed over it as its minisler. The remnant of this tribe seem 
dit^inclined to remove from New York to the Indian territory 
west of the Mississippi, and the church, numbering about thirty 
members, still exists under the care of the missionary. Rev. A. 
Warren ; and two schools also under his superintendence have 
an average attendance of thirty-five scholars. 

The missions of the Board among the Indians of the South 
have been confined to the Cherokees and tlie Creeks in Ihe 
States of North Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama. That among 
the Creeks was of short duj-ation, while that among the Chero- 
kees has been from the beginning by far the most interesting 
and successful of all the missions which have been planted among 
Ihe aborigines of any portion of the continent. It was estab- 
lished in 1817, at a time when the territory of the tribe em- 
braced a wide tract lying on the borders of the Slates of North 
Carolina, Georgia, and Tennegsee, The Cherokees at this 
period, like some other tribes of the South, bad developed far 
higher social capacities and enei^ies, and had made more con- 
siderable progress in civilization than any of their brethren in 
the North. They had maintained an independent national ex- 
istence, and had lived more widely removed from ihe settlements 
of white men, while at Ihe.same time Ihey had been induced to 
adopt many of the customs of (iivilized life. Nor liad they beea 
■wholly neglected by Christian philanthropy. Early in tha 
present centuiy they had been visited by Moravian mission- 
aries, and a few years later by agents of the Presbyterian Synod 
in Tennessee ; and the schools which were thus established had 
undoubtedly accomplished much for the intellectual and social 
progress of the nation. They had now a regularly organiaefl 
civil govemment, and a code of laws fitted to ibe protection ot 
person and property, and making special provision for the educih 
tion of the young- 

In January, 1817, a raigsion of the American Board of Com^ . 
a commenced among the Cherokees, and in the aO^ 
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tmnn of the same year Bev. Humpbeiy Posej receiyed his ap- 
pointment as the first missionary of the Convention to t^ same 
people. He soon repaired to their territory and established two 
or three temporary schools for the instruction of children, but 
during the succeeding year he was absent from them on a jour- 
ney of exploration beyond the MississippL The mission there- 
fore can hardly be said to have commenced till the spring of 
1820, when Mr. Posey, with the necessary assistants, established 
a station at Valley Towns, on the banks of the Hiwassee river, 
just within the southern boundary of North Carolina. Eighty 
acres of land were here enclosed as a mission farm, which was 
supplied with stock and the necessary implements of agriculture. 
Buildings were erected, and a school of fifly children was soon 
commenced in which instructions were daily given in the Scrip- 
tures and in useful knowledge and the arts of civilized life. 

In 1821 a second station was commenced at Tinsawattee, an 
Indian settlement about sixty miles south of Valley Towns ; 
at which were settled Mr. Duncan O'Briant and his wife, 
whose support was derived in part from funds appropriated by 
the Sarepta Baptist Association in Georgia. In September of 
the same year Rev. Thomas Roberts was appointed superin- 
tendent of the mission, and several missionary teachers and 
artisans were added to its stations. Preaching was commenc- 
ed both at Valley Towns and Tinsawattee, and a few of the 
natives soon gave evidence of having experienced its power, 
while the general influence of the mission became perceptible 
in the improvement of its scholars and the social progress of all 
who were connected with it. 

Among the persons who had already joined the station at 
Valley Towns was Mr. Evan Jones, who with Mrs. Jones had 
been for several years assiduously devoted to the charge of the 
schools. In 1825 he was ordained as pastor of the church 
which had for some time existed at Valley Towns, and in the 
same year, on the resignation of Rev. Mr. Roberts, was appoint- 
ed in his place as superintendent of the mission. Under his 
general oversight and care it continued to prosper, and he had 
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the happiness of seeing several who had been pupils of the 
schools, now members of the church and eeltled around him as 
heads of Christian families, and pursuing the industry and prac- 
tising tlie virtues of well regulated society. In 1826 the civil 
organization of the nation was altered at a great council con- 
vened for the purpose, a now code of laws was adopted, and 
the Cherokees as a people were evincing a desire for knowl- 
edge and a capacity for civilization that could not fail to en- 
courage even the most des^pairing friends of the Indian race. 
Their language had already been reduced to an alphabet hy 
George Guesa, an uneducated native, who, without any aid, 
had conceived the idea solely from what he had heard of the 
"talking leaf" of the white man. Many hymns were composed 
in the language, which the Cherokees committed to memory 
and delighted to sing both in their own lodges and at the meet- 
ings for public worship ; and in 1825 the New Testament was 
translated and written out according to the alphabet of Guess, 
by David Brown, then deemed the best educated man in the 
nation.* The National Council in 1827 procured a printing 
pre,=a, and in the following year the " Cherokee Phccnix " was 
published, — a weekly newspaper of respectable size and execu- 
tion, printed both in Cherokee and English, at New Echota, 
the capital of the nation. It was edited by Elias Boudinot, a 
native who had been educated at the mission school at Cornwall, 
Connecticut, and is said to have maintained a character quite 
er[ual to Ihe average of contemporary American newspapers. 
By means of the press copies of the version of the New Tes- 
tament and the hymns were multiplied for general use, and the 
weekly appearance of the " Ph<wnis " was hailed by the nation 
with gralificalion and pride, as an evidence of the civiliEation 
they had attfuned. 

In accordance with the directions of the Board the arrange- 

« Thi; translation vti at coane nzc^edingly Impert^ct It has since gircn 
p1u« to verEiooa ixsouCad bjr Uw misdonailu of onr own wd of th« Aawri- 
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mMeted with Ois mimm Am, iMAwmb^tmi 
necMiify in orfer to eofirttlieliilereitaf UwlMliiBii 
gndnaUy abmdoiied, ud tlia wiirioMriet begiui to dew ote 
thfiiMiilTfi more esdturrelj to Um w«sk of intlnMliiig Um ■»* 
ilfOiiii the truths of Chn^ouiitj Hid feading tfaemtorepn*- 
flBoe and fiuth In Jetot Chritt Thk ohange in the manner «f 
eopc1ii«ritig the nuuioa wet soon prodactiTe of the most benaA- 
eielnenlts. The attention of the peo|^ wefc directed mpetirily 
to the daims of the goepely and in the oonne of the year i#S9 
tUrtf-eeven Cherokees were befrtixed and added tQ the chnidi 
at Valley Towni. The reUgkras awakening whieh then eon^ 
meneed ipread widelj throogh the nation. It waa Alt at the 
■tationa of otlier niiiak»f| and oontinned for aeTeral jean to 
impnofe tlie morals and to snbdne the hearts of the peopki 
Mr. Jones established several ont-stations at which he preached 
at regoter intervals^ often to large congregations of nativeo who 
came together from all parts of an eztmided r^gkn» and wbo^ 
with the dress and appearance of dviliaed men, always exhibited 
the utmost deconun in the services of public worship. - Other 
churches were thus established, and according to the report 
which was made to the Board at the dose of 1838, the number 
of communicants connected with the mission was two hundred, 
three fourths of whom had been added during the three pre- 
ceding years. 

Among the Indian converts of superior intelligence and worth 
who at this period became connected with the churches of the 
mission, were three whose names have since become well imown 
as Christian ministers. These were Oganaya, Kaneeka, since 
called John Wicklifie, and Jesse Bushyhead. The last moi- 
tioned had learned Christianity from the teachings of the BiUe 
alone, and apart from all other instructers had embraced the 
salvation which it olTers with an intelligent conviction and earn- 
est fiEUth, which, combined with his own superior understanding, 
rendered him a Christian of no ordinary stamp. He was bap- 
tized by a minister from Tennessee in 1830, and it was not tiH 
he had collected a large Christian congregation at Amoheci thh 
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e of hb residence, that he became aequninted with the mia- 
18 at Valley Towns. In Ihe spring of 1833 the mission 
was visiied by Hon. Ileman Lincoln, the Treasurci- of the 
General Convention, who received the most favorable impres- 
sions of its condition and of the influence it vns exerting upon 
the social progress, the morals, and Ihe piety of the people. 
During his visit John Wicklitfe and Jesse Bushyhead were 
ordfiined to the Christian miciisiry, and assigned to different 
posts in the service of the mission, and for many yeara they 
subsequently devoted their best energies to the religion^ im- 
provement of their brethren. 

The si t on at 1 nsawattee stiU continued under the care of 
Mr. Br ant vho 1829, for the Bake of securing a more 
central po on 1 ad r moved the scliool to Hickory Log, about 
ten m les down the Elowa river. At the two branches of this 
station there vere about eighty families, in which were thirty 
persons who t ad Vee baptized and were members of the church. 
The plan of removing beyond the Mississippi had some time 
before been recommended by the government at Washington to 
the Indians of the several States, and had been already adopted 
by several of the tribes. In 1831 the Cherokees around TJn- 
sawattee decided to remove, and invited their pastor, Mr. O'Bri- 
ant, to accompany them. The arrangement was sanctioned by 
the Board, and in the spring of the following year the ludioA 
were settled In the territory which had been assigned them just 
beyond the western boundary of Arkansas. Here the mission 
was reestablished, but it did not prosper. Mr. O'Briant died in 
1834, and though his place was supplied by faithful and assidu- 
ous laborers, (he natives constantly declined in numbers and in 
civilizatioa amidst the infelicities of an iU-selected location, 
until, in 1836, the last of the missionaries who remained retired 
to the mission at Shawanoe. 

In connection with these stations of the Board among Ihe 
Cherokees, it is proper that a brief mention be made of the la- 
bors which were also bestowed upon the neighboring tribe of 
Creeks, at that time settled witliin the limits of Georgia and 
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in8 imiium €« hM vxnivqoinb wm wirmnwi w 
iMr eonfttloii and wwiti at tlia meeting in 18iO,1ijriilM» 
'floDi OuTefiMf Bebon of the fint-mentidiKMl StelSy vnl dn 
%j eooimiiiiiettioiii ftvim Ber. Jease Meieer and Bbiri'!BI|)A 
Moeelj'y propoeiiig the Iminedule eetabHifliBient ef ft BiliriUi In 
tte Greek natioii. The propoael was reedT ed with tkinitf wbA 
fft 18i9 lEtor. Lee CWpei^ of Sooth Gmfinay ivas ejp^^ 
irinmaiy to kbor mider the Biiper?isloii of ft eoi^^ 
ft MO ci a t iwn of neighboring Beptfat drorchea, BnttheOeda 
Here ftor lete dvilised than the CherokeeSi and #m fiEBj* eiy 
pooed to hiflnenoes entirelj hostile to thdr social progresf and 
their recofidon of Christiani^. IRieir ooontiy wm ovemn Inth 
unprincipled traders, who sold tothemthe d es ti yj ii igflrgnrrt^, 
ind taogfat ihem dl the yioes with ik»e of Uie Tiitoes of cMHied 
anen. In addition to this, flieir passions were oonstaptlj eatteited 
and their prospects as a people greallj datkened iyf the trotihM 
telations now existing between them and the go v e ra m siBt of 
vie United States* ±hej constantly saffeved dqpredatinm ftoni 
tlieir white neighbors, for whidb they Imew no redress but 
retaliation, and they had lately more than once sharpened the 
tomahawk and raised the war-whoop to avenge the wrongs of 
the nation'! In these circumstances it was not to be expected 
that a mission among the Creeks would be attended with high 
Aiceess, A school was maintained for several years at Withing- 
ton, on the borders of Alabama, and two or three of its members 
and a few other Creeks gave evidence of gennine piety and 
were bt^tized ; but in 1829, on the remoty of a large part of 
the tribe to the western territory, the school was discontinued, 
and Mr. Compere withdrew from the service ci-^e Board. 

Among the Creeks who at this time emigrated to the West 
was John Davis, a pious pupil of Mr. Compere, who still cher- 
ished an interest in the religious instruction of his passionate 
and now distracted tribe. In 1880 be received an appoinUnent 
as a missionary of the Board, and immediately began his work 
as a Christian preacher ; but as he was not ordained none were 
fcaptiaed and no church was formed. In 188S Bev. Dsrid 
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Lewis was sent to tlie missioii wliicli hail been thus commenced, 
and was soon able to organize a church composed of members 
of Lis own fiimily and a few others who had been baptized in 
Alabama. The preaching of Mr. Davis had been productive of 
good results, and many others gave evidence of genuine pietj, 
and were admitted to the church hy baptism. The school which 
was established contained thirty pupils, and nearly three hundred 
Creeks were accustomed to attend the preaching of the mission- 
ary on the Sabbath. Itude log houses were built both for 
religious worship and for the accommodation of the schools, and 
the station received the name of Ebenezer. In the autumn of 
1834 it was placed under the care of Eev. David Bollin, who 
with his family and two assistants went to reside among the 
Creeks. He increased the number of schools, and with the aid 
of Mr. Davis, who was now ordained, established new places tor 
preaching and greatly enlarged the sphere of tie mission. He 
introduced hymns in the congregations for public worship,-and 
was able to induce several influential persons to learn to read 
according to the system of George Guess, which was now in use 
among most of the Indian tribes. In 1836 a second stalion had 
been commenced at Canadian Creek, and the members of the 
churches in the mission numbered eighty-two, a part of whom 
were African slaves. The people were still without the New 
Testament save in English, and Mr. Davis went to reside at 
Sliawanoe in order to aid Mr. Lykins in preparing a version of 
the Gospel of John and other books in their own tongue. 

But the Creeks were still a fierce and barbarous tribe, whose 
passions were easily inflamed by the evil counsels of selfish and 
unprincipled white men. Many of their leading chiefs were 
hostile to the introduction of Christianity among them, and on 
the arrival of a large body of new emigrants from east of the 
Mississippi, the nation became distracted with tumults which 
threatened the safety of tho missionaries. Mr. Kollin and his 
family accordingly withdrew to Sliawanoe. He, however, sub- 
sequently visited the churches, but the mission was effectually 
broken up. Since then Rev. Messrs. Kellam and Mason haye 
29' 
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been sent to the Creeks by the Board, andythoagh each was sUs 
to reside among them for a brief period as the teacher of a gor- 
emment school, yet they accomplished bat little as mismmariesr 
and early io 1840 Mr. Mason, the last who remained, on his lifo 
being threatened by the natives, was obliged to leave the eoontry 
The churches, however, were repeatedly visited by members <^ 
other missions in the territory, under whose general supervisioQ 
they continued until the autumn of 1843, when Rev* £ber 
Tucker, who had been a government teacher among the Choc- 
taws, was appointed missionary to the Creeks. During a reiu- 
dence of nearly two years he bi^tized more than a hundred of 
the tribe, and formed another church composed both of Indians 
and negro slaves, which soon numbered two hundred and twenty 
members. At the end of this period, however, while the pros- 
pects of the mission were unusually inviting, he was obliged to 
abandon it on account of the sickness of his family. It hss 
since been resumed, and is now continued by the Directors of 
the American Indian Mission Association. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Plan of removing the Indians beyond the Mississippi. — Act of Congress in 

1830. — Refusal of the Cherokees to remove. — Their removal by Force. 

Influence of these Events upon the Mission. — Judicious Conduct of the Mis- 
sionaries. — Condition of the Mission in the Indian Territorj'. — Missions 
among other Tribes in the Territory ; their Progress and Results. — Growth 
of the Mission among the Cherokees. — Their general Progress in Civilixa- 
tion. — Death of Rev. Jesse Bushyhead. — Present Condition of the Cherokee 
Nation. — Claims of the Indian Race. 

In May, 1830, Congress passed the celebrated bill anthoriz- 
ing the removal of the Indians then within the limits of the 
United States, to the unoccupied territory beyond the Missis- 
sippi. Few questions of public policy have ever excited so 
deep and general an interest in the minds of the American peo« 
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pie, and none probably have given rise (o more eloquent de- 
bates within tlie halls of Congress. The gradual decay of the 
Indian race in every Slate of the Union, and the sad but speedy 
aud inevitable extinction which had long been threatening them, 
had for many years euiisted the warmest sympathies of pbilaa- 
tbropic individuals and societies in diiFerent parts of the coun- 
try. Among the various plans which had been devised for their 
preservation and improvement was that of removing them, with 
their own consent, to a portion of the western territory that 
should be set off for the purpose and guarantied to them aa 
their possession forever. This plan had early been advocated 
by Rev. Mr. McCoy as the one best fitted to secure them fiflm 
the destructive influences to which they were exposed in every 
Klate east of the Mississippi. It Lad also been favored by the 
Board and the Convention, and in the resolutions of these bodies 
it had been recommended to the government of the United 
States as a measure of humanity to the Indians. Successive 
Presidents in their annual messages had urged the subject upon 
the attention of Congress, and in 1828 an exploring party, of 
which Mr. McCoy was a member, had been sent to the west- 
em territory to examine and mark out a suitable tract for the 
reception of the tribes that might be willing to emigrate. la 
the following year Messrs. McCoy* and Lykins were also di- 
rected by the Convention to visit the territory, for the special 
purpose of selecting sites for missions and schools among the 
tribes that, by special treaty, were about to remove from some 
of the Western Stales. 

At this period, however, while a large number of the Indians 
in the North and some in the South were favorable to a removal, 
serious questions of conflicting jurisdiction had arisen between 

• Id 1830 Mr. McCoy's official connection witli the Board VM lennlnatad 
by hia accepting an appointment from the government as Agent of Indian Af- 
fairs. He hnwfiver resided in the territory for many years, and waa constant- 
ly derotad to the irelfare and improvement of the tritie*. He wa< one of the 
fbntiders of the American Indian tlission Association in 1B43, and was its first 
Corresponding Secretary. He died at Laoisville, Ey., in Jane, IBie. 
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the Cherokee nation and the State of Greorgia, and hetween 
other southern States and the Indians that were settled within 
their limits. The Indians, and especially the Cherokees, claim- 
ed to he an independent people, occupying lands which hadheen 
repeatedly guarantied to them hy solemn treaties hearing the 
signature of the President of the United States. The States 
on the contrary denied to them the attributes of sovereign^, 
and claimed to themselves the jurisdiction of their territoryyaod 
were proceeding to reduce it to the operation of their own laws. 
The Indians threw themselves upon the protection of the na- 
tional government ; the States urged the independent authority 
of their own legislatures. 

In this state of affairs the act of 1830 was passed by hoth 
Houses of Congress in spite of the opposition of a powerful mi- 
nority and the petitions of multitudes of citizens. The act pro- 
vided for an equitable exchange of lands with the several tribes, 
for their removal at the public expense, their full indemnifica^ 
tion for the losses they might sustain, and for their entire sup- 
port one year after their arrival in the new territory ; — but it 
neglected to provide for their protection in their present homes, 
in case they chose to remain. In consequence of this omission 
their removal became to them a measure of virtual necessity, 
and its subsequent execution by the troops of the United States 
often gave rise to acts of compulsion and outrage and to scenes 
of innocent suffering, which the future historian will blush to 
record in the annals of his country. 

Many of the tribes both in the North and the South were soon 
induced to accede to the terms which were offered them by the 
agents of the goverment, and to remove to districts assigned 
them in the new territory. The Cherokees, however, persisted 
in refusing every offer, and expressed their determination to 
remain upon their present reservations until compelled to aban- 
don them by force. They were now to a considerable extent a 
civilized people, possessing separate interests and a civil gov- 
ernment of their own. They were engaged, like the citizens of 
the surrounding States, in agriculture and trade. Many of them 
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had acquired considerable property, and were the owners of 
Iiu^e estates which, like those of their white neighbors, were 
cultivated by the labor of African slaves. They had also to a 
great extent abandoned the ancient suporslilions of their race, 
and had adopted the usages and modes of life which belong to 
Christian nations. Under the teachings of missionaries of dif- 
ferent ChrisLian denominations who had long resided among 
them, hundreds of tliem had embraced Christianity with a spir- 
itual faith, and were now living in accordance with its precepts. 
Tlieir churches were thriving, and supplied with pastors from 
their own people, and their children were receiving the lessons 
of useful knowledge and growing up under the influenee of in- 
stitutions favorable to their progress »nd happiness. 

Such was the moral and social aspect of the Cherokee nation 
■when, in accordance with the policy of the government, it he- 
came necessary to effect their removal from the lands which 
had been guarantied to their fathers as their perpetual heritage. 
They were constantly harassed by the continued encroachments 
of State jurisdiction, and saw their very nationality about to be 
extinguished by a power which they could not resist. In these 
troubled relations, both with the State of Geoi^ia and with the 
national government, their social interests were suffering a sad 
decline, their industry was diminished, their schools and churches 
were neglected, and their hopes and energies as a people were 
well-nigh broken and destroyed. In 1835 a number of influen- 
tial Cherokees, who saw the hopelessness of their condition, 
formed a treaty with the Commissioner of the United States 
providing for an exchange of the lands of the nation and their 
removal beyond the Mississippi. The treaty, which was liberal 
in its terms, was accepted by the President and confirmed by 
the Senate ; but on its being made known to the National Coun- 
cil of the Cherokees they indignantly rejected it, disowned the 
authority of the persons who made it, and reiterated their 
determination not lo remove until compelled by superior power. 

Meanwhile the President had caused to be set apart for tho 
reception of the several tribes the unoccupied territory lying 
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west of the States of Arkansas and Missouri, and extending 
six hundred miles from south to north , and from three to six 
hundi-ed miles from east to west He regarded the treaty with ' 
tlie Cherokees as Talid and proceeded to prepare for its execu- \^ 
tion, still hoping that the nation would comply with its terms 
without the interposition of force. But in this he was disap- 
pointed, and he decided to employ military an'ay. Troops of 
the United States to the number of ten thousand were gradually 
collected within their territory, and an order was issued to Major 
General Scott to commence the removal of the entire nation on 
the 24th of May, 1838. The order was executed by the com* 
manding general with the utmost regard for humanity which he 
was able to secure ; but the forced removal of a whole conmia- 
nity of sixteen thousand people over a route nearly eight hundred 
miles in length could not be effected without exposing them to 
immense sufferings and to numberless depredations from wicked 
and lawless men. When the appointed day arrived a few fled 
to the mountains to escape the arrest which awaited them ; but 
the greater proportion — the old and the young, sagcfs wise in 
council and warriors brave in battle — yielded themselves up 
without a struggle as prisoners to the troops, and were collected 
into encampments under the guard of sentinels, in preparation 
for their final march to a country which they had never beheld. 
The scene was of the most affecting character, and presents a 
subject on which the poet or the painter might well exercise 
the loftiest genius of his art. It was a nation in captivity, — 
about to be driven by force from their ancient seats, from the 
fields they had learned to cultivate, and from the graves which 
contained the ashes of their dead. 

Three thousand of the unhappy captives commenced their 
journey in June, 1838, under the direction of agents of the 
United States, and the rest of the nation, in consequence of the 
petitions which they addressed to General Scott, were suffered 
■to remain till the following September, when, the sickly season 
of summer being past, they voluntarily removed in companies 
of about a thousand each, under leaders of their own appoint- 
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ment Messrs. Joups iwid Bushyhead each had the charge of 
one of these emigrant banda, nnd have described with touching 
minuteness the incidenls of their sorrowful march. The sev- 
eral detachments were four or five months in reaching the place 
of their destination, and on their arrival it was found that not 
less than four thousand, or one fourth part of the entire nation, 
had periitied by the faiigues and disasters of the way. Other 
tribes had preceded them to this common home of tliei!" race, 
and there were now nearly a hundred thousand collected within 
the territory which had been assigned to them. In this manner 
was execulcd a meature of public policy which, Ihougli stem 
and cruel in many of its features, has undoubteffly resulted in 
the henefit of the Indian race. It has arrested their decline 
and delayed for an indefinite period the extinction whith we 
dare not hope they can ever wholly escape. 

We turn now to consider the influence which these events 
exerted upon the progress of the mission among the Cherokees. 
Fortunately for its interests its principal stations were not 
within the jurisdiction of Georgia, the blate which more lliaa 
any other was hent upon annihilating the mdependence of the 
nation. The missionaries were on this account mterrupted in 
their labors far less than were those of t!ie Amencnn Boai d. who 
were stationed at Bi-ainerd and New Echota. The Indians also 
who or^upied the towns in the retired valley of the Hiwassee, 
where Mr. Jones and his associates resided, were less distracted 
by the troubles of the period than were their brethren in other 
j,arts of the nation. The deep religious interest which com- 
menced in 1830, and which by the close of 1835 had led to the 
baptism of three hundred, continued almost without interruption 
through the darliest days of (heir adversity lo the period of 
their removal ; and even during their dismal journey it was 
scarcely abated in the detachments which contained the mem- 
bers of the mission and their several churches. Their evening 
encampments resounded with tlie voice of prayer and the song 
of praise, and the secluded streams by which they rested in 
their wearisome march were sometimes consecrated by tha 
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VqrtiamtfiiewlNiBeTenk Their nitl^^ 
oecMion for the mora abmiifant displaj of the grace of GM U 
taming them to Mmtelf and in coofiarring upon thtai the Vk^ 
inga of the gospel 

Daring aU tlds trying period Mr. Jones and his ■WiMlsfti 
appear to have eondueted the misrion with admhraiMe jad|gBHlt 
and discretion. In common with other missknuuies among'ttA 
Cherokees they were often sospeeted of interference Witfatib 
poUcj of the government, and wera once arrested hj oflkeniiX 
the Uidted States and removed ftom their stations; hat in tin 
spirit of conscious innocence thej still visited their dborehes soil 
eontinoed their labors as preadieAi of the goepeL The te> 
IhraDce wluch theyearerted was sodi as became them aaCfarilk 
tian mi8si<»aries and as spiritual guides and friends of Hk^ 
people ; and the fideHly with which thej adhered to the nafioa 
through all its gloomj fortunes is a triumphant proof of the sin* 
Verity of their seal and the purity of their designs. Thejshareil 
Ihe discomforts and perils of the jouniey, and on the arrival of 
the successive detachments in their appointed district they gave 
them ooonsel and aid in reorganizing their settlements and rei> 
nniting their churches. In this manner, though the social in- 
terested and moral habits of the Cherokees had suffered a serious 
shock from the troubled condition of their civil ai&irs, yet on 
their arrival at their new home the labors of the misrion 
among them were almost immediately resumed, and soon b^an 
to be attended with their wonted results. 

At the close of the year following the settlement of the na- 
tion in the western territory Mr. Jones returned to Tennessee, 
where his family was still residing, and also visited the Eartem 
States and the members of the Board at Boston. The accounts 
which he gave of the progress of civilization and Christianity 
^ among the Cherokees created new interest in behalf of the 
mission and led to immediate measures for its enlargement 
In June, 1841, accompanied by his family he reached the In- 
diim territory, and again entered upon the duties of his station, 
«fter an absence of eighteen months. Daring this peifoi Hie 



cliurchc9 liod eojojed great prosperity; their numliers liad 
been increased by the addition of upwards of two hundred, and 
nearly a hundred more were baptized before tlie close of the 
year. Additional liouses of worship had been erected, and a 
portion of the public money bad been set ap^rC by the National 
Council as a permanent fund for the support of Echools, ia 
which the Bible wa^ always to be used as a book of instruction. 
The people were now for the most part settled upon their own 
farms, and were rapidly recovering from the evils incident to 
their recent changes. Industry resumed its wonted activity, 
and the wilderness began to bloom beneath the labors of their 
agriculture, while other tribes seeing the comforts tliey enjoyed 
seemed disposed to follow their example and emulate their pro- 
gress in civilization. 

In addition to the missions among the Iribes still remaining 
east of the Mississippi, there were now within the limits of the 
Indian territory nine missions of the Board, at which were 
stationed twenty-four mifsionaries and assistants together witb 
twelve native preachers. These were among Ihe Shawanoea, 
the Delawares, the Putiiwatomies, the Ottawos, the Otoes, the 
Omahas, the Creeks, Ihe Choctaws, and the Cherokees. Most 
of them were of comparatively recent origin, and some were 
little more than government schools under the charge of teachers 
recommended by the Board, who also preached on the Sabbath 
to the respective tribes among whom they were stationed. This 
number waa soon enlarged by additions to the Cherokee mission, 
and in 1311 the missionaries and teachers who were connected 
with the Shawanoes, Ottawa^, Putawalomies, and Delawares — 
tribes contiguous to each other — were united in a single mis- 
Bion, of which the principal seat was fixed at Shawanoe and a 
subordinate station in each of the other tribes. 

At tliis station there had been a printing-press since 1833, at 
which the Gospel of Slatthew, several school books and a hymn 
book had been printed in the languages of the Shawanoes, the 
Ottawas, and the DeUwares. A newspaper called the " Shaw- 
anoe Sun" had aLw for several years been edited and published 
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at the mission. Since that time the Gospel of John has been 
translated and printed in Shawanoe, and a few books in- £ng- 
lishy which is taught in all the schools and is in oommcm nae 
among the tribes. In the autumn of 1842, some distrust having ( 
been shown by several chiefs towards the members of the mis- f 
sion, its operations were for a time suspended, and some of the 
missionaries were threatened with violence by the Indians. Mr. 
Pratt, who had charge of the press, went to reside at Stock- 
bridge, where a branch of the church had been established 
among the Stockbridge tribe, and of this branch he was now . 
ordained the pastor. At nearly the same time there arrived st i 
Shawanoe Bev. J. S. Bacon, a member of the Board, who had 
been appointed to visit the several missions of the Indian terri- 
tory. His arrival was exceedingly opportune, and his presence 
and the explanations and assurances which he gave exerted the 
happiest influence in allaying the excited feelings which then 
prevailed in the tribe. Mr. Bacon extended his visit also to the 
Cherokees, the Creeks, and the Choctaws, and to some other 
tribes in which the Board have no stations, and collected many 
important facts and views respecting the present condition of the 
Indian race, the progress of the missions and the benefits they 
are conferring. Since that period the labors of the missionaries 
have gone on without interruption, and though the tribes on 
which they are bestowed are gradually wasting away, yet they 
have been attended with many gratifying results. Rev. Messrs. 
Barker, Pratt, and Meeker, with their wives and Miss E. S. 
Morse, a teacher, and three native assistants, now constitute the 
resolute and hopeful band who are sustaining the interests of 
civilization and Christianity at their respective stations among 
the Shawanoes, the Delawares and the Ottawas. 

Of the remaining missions in the Indian territory, that among 
the Creeks has already been considered ; that among the Choc- 
taws was continued for several years under the charge of Rev. 
R. D. Potts, with an occasional assistant, but amidst the em- 
barrassments of the Board in 1843 it was relinquished, and 
has since been taken under the care of the American Indian 
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Mission Association. Those among tlie Otoes and the Omahas 
have eiso jielded to the same necessity, and the onlj missiouB 
in the territory that now remnin under the care of the Board 
are the Shawanoe and the Cherokee. 

To the latter of these missions we now return, and trace the 
progress it has made since the arrival of Mr. Jonca at his sta- 
tion in the summer of 18^1. Though unmarked hj Stvikitig 
events, it is yet a progress of civihzation and of Christian feel- 
ing, intelligence and culture, which imparts an interest even to 
the statistics in which it must be recorded, and awakens the 
Lightist hopes for the people by whom it has been realized. 
The mission has its prii)cipal seat at Cherokee, which is 
three miles west of the boundary of Arkansas, and the portion 
of the nation who are connected with it reside within a circuit 
of forty miles on the north, the west and the south. Within 
this tract tliere are five slations, at each of which is a church, 
and an equal number of out-stations at which preaching is regu- 
larly maintained. In the autumn of 1843 the mission was fur- 
nished with a press and printing establishment, whiuh added 
greatly to its efficiency and its influence with the nation. It 
was intrusted to the management of Mr. II, Uphajn, a printer 
by trade ; and at iho same time Rev. W. P. Upham became 
associated with Mr. Jones in preachmg and in the care of 
the churches and stations. At this press the book of Genesis 
and about half the books of the New Testament have been 
printed in Clierokee, together with a number of school-books, 
tracts, and other religious works. A periodical, known as the 
" Cherokee Messenger," was commenced by Mr. Upham in 
1844, and has since been continued by the members of the 
mission. To Mr. Jones and the intelligent native assistants 
whom he has employed has been assigned the work of prepar- 
ing a version of the New Testament in Cherokee, It was com- 
menced in 1812 and completed in 1847, and after a careful 
revision is now passing through (he press. The book of Gene- 
sis was also translated entirely by Mr. Eiisbyhead. Among 
the works which have been provided for the reading of the no- 
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lion k the Filgrini't Pkogreat; that wondeifiil book^ vlM^ 
llioii^ wrUten in the cell of a jail hj an iOiterale Bapliit 
pceadiervhoni hii own age knew only to petBeeute «iid daqiiM^ 
has yet attained a rank among the noUest prodnctiona of Hiba^ 
ary genius, and, translated into the languages of many natisMi 
has tangfat the lessons of Christian faith to moUitadeB of penooi 
ip every grade of dvilisaticm and in every condition of life— 
fileraUy to Jew and Qreek, to barbarian, bond and free. 

The duty of saperinten^g the interests of the statloss hai 
been assigned to Messrs. Jones and Upham, Jwho also preach at 
Cherokee, while the work.of travelling through the tervitoiy | 
and preaching at the oot-stations has been nsoally perfimned 
by the native paston, most of whom have been loi^ in the aei^ 
vice of the mission and have proved themselves men d snpe* 
nor jadgment and fidelity. Their labors have been signal^ 
Uessed by fiim to whose canse they have been devoted. 
Every year has brought with it new accessions to the band of 
Christian disciples, and has witnessed their growth in the sodal 
charities and spiritual graces which the gospel enjoins. The 
churches, which on their arrival in the territory in 1839 con- 
tiuned about five hundred members, now number more than 
twelve hundred, to whose character for piety and zeal the mis- 
sionaries bear the most gratifying testimony. The civil feuds 
generated in the nation by the various questions connected with 
their removal from Georgia have occasionally been revived, 
and have sometimes impelled the rival factions to the vei^ of 
violence. From this cause the progress of the Cherokees in 
some years has been seriously checked, and passions were ex- 
cited among them which threatened to bear them back to the 
barbarism from which they had but lately emerged. These 
feuds, however, it is hoped are now extinguished, and every 
outward hinderance to their social and religious, advancement is 
effectually removed. To the promotion of this advancement 
the National Council is earnestly and wisely devoted, as is prov- 
ed by the whole course of its legislation. The school system of 
the nation is far in advance of that of many of the frontier 
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States of the Union, and would do no discredit even to older and 
more farored portions of the coantrj. Indeed so numerous 
and elevated have the national schools now become, that several 
of those formerly sustained by the mission have been discon- 
tinued, and their teachers removed to other tribes. 

The summer of 1845 was a sicklj season among the Chero- 
kees, and the month of July was marked in the history of the 
mission by the death of Rev. Jesse Bushyhead, the ablest and 
most successful of the native preachers, and one of the ablest 
and most enei^etic men of the nation to which he belonged. 
He was one of its earliest pioneers in civilization, and one of 
the noblest exemplifications of Christian character it has ever 
produced. With the interest of an intelligent patriot in its for- 
tunes, he engaged earnestly in attempting to avert the troubles 
which threatened it and participated in many of the most impor 
tant negotiations relating to its removal beyond the Mississippi. 
In .1838 he was ordained to the Christian ministry, and became 
pastor of a church, — an office in which he continued to the end 
of his life, a faithful preacher of righteousness to the people of 
his charge. In addition to his services as a missionary he was 
also appointed Chief Justice of the Cherokees after their settle- 
ment in the new territory, and in this station, which he still 
held at the time of his death, through many trying periods of 
national affairs, he was always distinguished for his wise admin- 
istration of even-handed justice. His memory will long be 
cherished in the nation with the respect that is due to a high- 
minded councillor and magistrate, and a faithful minister of the 
gospel. 

The Indian population with which our missions are now con- 
nected in the several tribes does not exceed thirty thousand, 
and this number is gnulualiy diminishing in accordance with 
what appears to be the destiny of their race, even in its most 
favorable conditions. Of these tribes the Cherokees are un- 
doubtedly the most nearly civilized. Among them the preach- 
ing of the gospel has been attended with signal success ; conver- 
sions are as frequent as in the congregations of New England^ 
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an-l the institutions of Cliristianity may be considered as alreiidj 
ptTnianeiiily estnblislted, Tliey need only to be furnished with 
educated teachers and pastors iti order to secure for themselves 
the sure progress of a Chri^tiiin people. When this want shall 
1ia\e been supplied, even tijough the mission should be with- 
drawn, we may anticipate for the Cherokee nation during ihe 
remnant of their existence as a people, the continued bless- 
ings of social order, of popular instruction and of Chrislian 
worship. 

The missions among the Indians of North America, though 
requiring a piety and zeal as self-sacrificing and devoted, and 
oflpn prosecuted amid perib and privations as difficult to be 
borne, as those which belong to any other mission, have yet, it 
must be admitted, been regarded with far less interest by the 
Chrislian public both of our own and of other denominations. 
This may be in part owing to their comparative proximity, and 
the seeming familiarity which we possess with their condition 
and operations. They do not appeal to us from the distant 
shores of ancient heathenism, and it may be on this account 
that tliey exert less influence both upon our imagination and our 
sympathiee. But this want of interest must also be ascribed to 
the peculiar barbarism of the Indians and their hopeieas des- 
tiny as a people. That they are capable of civilization and 
conversion to Christianity is abundantly proved by the facts of 
their history, as well as by their participation in our common 
humanity ; but though blessed with religion and civilization they 
can never have a place among the nations of the earth. The 
future opens before them no prospect of advancement — no 
hopes of ultimate greatness and power. It reveals to |hem only 
a. descending pathway of decline and diminution, terminating 
at last in their utter extinction as a. race. This is indeed a 
melancholy doom for a once mighty people, and it spreads its 
sombre shadow even over the labors of the Cliristian missionary 
for their instruction and improvemenL 

But even with these hopeless prospects as a people the claim 
tbe^ have upon the sympalHw ai^d. \hs, philanthropy of Ameii- 
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can Chriistians ia, if possible, stronger than that of any other 
portion of mankind. It is for ua that tlieir hei'itage has beea 
despoiled and they have been ecattered and wasted, and it is 
to us that Providence has assigned the broad domain which 
they lately held by the undisputed possession of centuries. We 
are daily treading amid the graves of their dead, and are occupy- 
ing the ancient homes where they once dwelt in barbarian 
pride and power. Every wave of our population that rolls 
westward must diminish their territory and hasten their extinc- 
tion. In ih^ir civil relations to the American people they havo 
been styled the adopted children of the republic ; ihcy are 
under its protection and within its guardian care. Their eoa- 
dilion on this account the more earnestly inviles the ceaseless 
endeavors of Christian philanthropy to raise them from degra- 
dation and reclaim them from barbarism, and to pour into their 
darkened natures the light of that gospel which hits mode our 
national condition and prospects so diilerent from theirs. 



Iv the foregoing chapters we have narrated the leading facts 
pertaining to the commencement and progress of the several for- 
eign missions of a society which is connected with a large Chris- 
tian denomination, and which has long maintained an honora- 
ble rank among the philanthropic institutions of the country. 
The narrative embraces plans and operations which have been 
carried on in many difiereut lands and among different races of 
men, and al its close we may properly linger for a moment upon 
the features by which they are marked and the resulia which 
they have accomplished. 

These missions, like the contemporary missions of other re- 
ligious societies, sprang from the spirit of Christian philanthro- 
py which found ita earliest expression in this country, near the. 
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beginning of the present century, in the pious resoluliona and ' 
TOWS oi' a few ^oung men at that time students in the Seminal^ < 
at Andover. Commencing in the humblest manner, with bat 
few to furnish them support or even to lend them countenance, 
they have gone steadily forward in the sacred work of propa- 
gating the gospel They have extended from country to coun- 
try, and fi-om continent to continent, until they are now engaged 
in promulgating the doctrines of the Bible in the Inngnages of 
eighteen different portions of the human race. They thus con- 
stitute an interesting and important part of that beneficent enter- 
prise which is at length awakening the interest and enlisting 
the energies of nearly every portion of the Christian church, 
and which more than any other enterprise of the age is identified 
with the spiritual progress and elevation of man. 

Though scattered in countries widely separated &om each 
other, these missions have one single design and every where 
present one uniform characteristic. They are established for 
the simple propagation of the gospel of Christ. With this ob- 
ject alone in view their founders and agents have gone forth 
proclaiming the doctrines of the Crosa in the countries which 
they have entered, and they have refrained from every under- 
laking which was not connected with this single errand. The 
introduction of science or of art, the instruction of the young, and 
even the translation of the Scriptures, important as these may 
well be deemed, have all been made subsidiary to what they 
have been instructed to regard na the higher work of preacliing 
to the people. The missionaries have generally been men of 
intellectual discipline and culture; but the characteristic by 
which they may be most properly distinguished is that they 
were devoted to the work wliich was set before them, — the work 
which the Saviour of men early committed to his chosen disci- 
plea to he prosecuted even to Uie end of the world. They have 
penetrated countries sunk in the lowest barbarism or overshad- 
owed with the hoary heathenism of a thousand years ; they 
have gone to nations enslaved by spiritual despotism, and grop- 
ing in the fading twilight of a corrupted faith ; but their errand 
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lias been always the same. ^Thej have not courted the favor of 
princes or the sanction of prelates ; thej have intrigued neither 
with politicians nor ecclesiastics; but have seated themselves 
among the people, and there begun to preach to all who would 
bear. As teachers of religion they have asserted the supremacy 
of the conscience, and have neither established for themselves 
nor recognized in others any authority over the inherent free- 
dom of the human souL When driven from one city or coun- 
try they have gone to another ; and though called before magis- 
trates, incarcerated in dungeons and threatened with ignomini- 
ous death, they have trusted .in the protection of Heaven, and 
have still worked on in their holy enterprise of mercy and love. 

Missionary labors thus conducted, however misapprehended 
and derided they may sometimes be, cannot fail to command 
the respect even if they do not secure the cooperation of all 
intelligent and right-minded people. The spirit which they 
embody is precisely the spirit which history and song have 
most delighted to celebrate, and which in all ages awakens the 
admiration and sjrmpathy of generous and magnanimous na- 
tures. By the spectacle which they have presented, this spirit 
has been diffused through the churches which have contributed 
to their support, and the piety of a multitude of hearts has been 
raised to a nobler standard and quickened to a more heroic zeal 
for the salvation of men. 

But the spirit in which these missions have been undertaken 
and thus far conducted does not constitute their only title to the 
respect and gratitude of the friends of the human race, or their 
only claim to the continued and most hearty cooperation of 
those on whom they depend for their pecuniary support and 
their progressive enlargements They have accomplished results 
of the highest im[>ortance to the social and spiritual interests of 
mankind. The divine Head of the church has been with them 
according to his own gracious promise, and has been pleased to 
employ them as instruments for the extension of his kingdom 
in the world. They have thus been the 'means of bringing 
many thousands of the devotees of heathenism or of au^eratUioiL 



I 
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to «he ImimMce nd «he wosriiip «r God, ittl «C pb^^ 
■MUijan idolatrous or nnenagdliied land fnira obnidMa rf 
Christ, In which we may hope the dootrinea and cttdinaneeirf 
the gospel will be cherished thnmi^ cnitiiries to eonie, aai 
flmn whichy as fiom centres of spiritual iHmninafiop, tiMre Ml 
be diffused over the surronndiDg wastes the eveMnopeasing 
light of heavenly troth. 

The suooess they have attained has been diffiuent la difocnt 
countries, but with scarcely an ezceptioQ it has been propor- 
tioned to the directness of the dforts which have been made to 
press the truths of the gospel upon the attention of the peoples 
Their history umties with that of the whole CSuistiaB duneh, ai 
well as with the testimony of Scripture, in demonstrating that 
by the foolishness of preadiing men are most eflbetoally turned 
to repentance and fiuth in Jesus Christ Other agooeies have 
contributed their influence, but it is the proacher^s prodamatioa 
of the tidings of salvation which at all periods and in all ceanHiei 
has won for the religion of the Cross its most j^orioos and ss^ j 
during triumphs. 

The character and efficiency of these missioos, though mainly 
dependent on the wisdom and zeal of those who conduct them 
in the countries in which they are planted, must also be affected 
in no small degree by the counsels and measures of their gnai^ 
dians and managers at home. It is only when these are per- 
vaded by generous Christian sympathy and concentrated upon 
the single end to be accomplished, that the labors of the mis- 
sionaries can be prosecuted with the highest eneigy and the 
best success. Upon topics like this the records of our mis- 
sionary Convention are replete with instruction. Every pain- 
ful vicissitude through which it has passed has been felt at the 
remotest station of its missions. - Every period of pecuniary 
embarrassment, of divided counsels, or of unsettled plans, has ^ 
imparted its own sombre spirit to the operations it is conduct- 
ing in the most distant lands. The agency of the Missionary 
Union, the associAtion in which members of our communion 
oyer a huge portion of the country are now unitedp is limited 
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by the tenns of its constitution to the single object of ^^ diffusing 
the knowledge of the religion of Jesus Christ by means of mis- 
sions throughout the world ; " and with the recorded experience 
of the past all before us, we cannot but earnestly hope it will 
never again be extended to any other object however important 
or inviting. Rather may this Union, which had its origin 
amidst the happiest auspices, intrench itself more and more in 
the affections of its members and friends, and, becoming every 
year more and more identified with the interests and triumphs 
of our growing missions, remain unchanged, and be transmitted 
to other generations crowned with the richest blessings of 
Heaven upon all its deliberations and endeavors for the spir- 
itual welfare of mankind. 

The facilities amidst which the Union is now conducting the 
enterprise to which it is devoted are wholly unexampled in its 
history. The experience of its managers has become mature, 
and the confidence of its supporters is firmly settled ; and far 
beyond the immediate sphere of its counsels and plans a most 
remarkable and favorable change, has taken place in the con- 
dition of the world. The great events of the present century 
have been tributary to the advancement of Christian missions. 
The explorations of commerce in distant seas, the victories 
of European arms over the nations of the East, the intimate in- 
tercourse which is now established between the remotest lands, 
— all have opened new pathways for the missionary and removed 
innumerable obstacles which once opposed his progress. Nor 
is the change less remarkable or less favorable in the opinions 
and feelings with which this enterprise is regarded in civilized 
countries. Once it was derided and opposed, not merely by 
a hostile public sentiment at home, but by colonial officers and 
commercial agents in all parts of the world. But all this has 
passed away, and our missions are invited to countries from 
which they were lately driven by unfriendly governors, and 
are cherished and supported as invaluable agencies of civil- 
ization by the very officers who once denounced and drove 
them away as the troublesome intermeddlings of impotent en- 
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flwuiaitt. Itcannowtearoelybe said tliaia Bii^lle portioorf 
mankind it inaooeMible to their heroic pioneers. Tlie oommem 
of the English race now oovem everj sea and traffics on efoj 
shore, and wherever either the English or the American flag 
proclaims the presence of civilised power, there the missJonsiy 
confident of protection, may prosecdte his work unharmed. Ths 
miintelligiUe jargon of barbarian tribes has been redaced to tfas 
fimns of written speech, and the confused languages which were . 
once regarded as inci^ble of acquisition even by the most I 
assiduous and protracted industry, are now fully mastered bj | 
the missionary and already contain the printed Scriptures and . 
the rudiments of a religious literature for the people who spesk 
them* 

With such aims still before them, and possessing theae accu- 
mulated facilities for their prosecution and aooomplishmenti the 
missions whose brief and cbangeftd history we have recited 
commend themselves to their supporters and firiends as agencies 
which God has signaUy blessed in hastening the mardi of 
Christian dvilization, and in establishing his own kingdom of 
nghteousness and truth among the nations. They are identic 
fied with the highest interests of man in the ooantries where 
they are established, and are the subjects of the fondest hopes, 
the daily prayers and the generous sacrifices of a multitude of 
Christian hearts in the churches of our own extended com- 
munion. The fields which they occupy are constantly wid^i- 
ing, and the claims which they prefer become stronger and 
more numerous with every succeeding year. May the counsels 
which direct them ever be blessed of Heaven, and the charities 
which support them be worthy of the sacred and sublime object 
they aim to accomplish, — the conybrsiok of the world 

TO THE BELIGIOK OF THE SATIOUB. 
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APPENDIX, 



CONSTITUTION OF THE MISSIONARY UNION. 



1, This AsEociation shall be styled The AjiebicAn BapHst MissIonakt 
Dbion. 

a. The sioglB object of thia Union ahiiU be to diffuse the knowledge of tha 
relipon of Jeans Christ, by means of miaaions, throughout the world. 

„ T-^,. .._.___.._.. I -^d of Life Members. All the merabers of 

_ Otherpe™._ _ __ 

uuinuiutud Life Members by the payment, at one time, of not less thim one 
bundred dolliir^. 

4. The Union shall meet Bunually on the third Thursday of May, or at 

meetine the' Union" shall "elect by'b?Uot"''^r^B'iS™t,' two vTo^Preaid^ts, a 
Kcuording Secretary, and one third of a Board of ManagorB. 

At a meeting to be held immediately aHer the edojitioti of thia Constitutloa, 
the Union shall elect on entire Board of tlanagers, cansiatlDg of seventy-five 
peraona, at lea^t one third of whom aboil not be ministera of me gospel. Said 
Board shall bo eleoted in three equal cla.asea, the first to" go oat of otBce at 
the first annual meeting: aad thus, in regular aucceaaion, one third of the 
Board ahall go out of olfice at each annual meeting, and their places shall be 
mpplied hv a new election. In every case tlie membore vhose term of ser- 
vice shall t}ms expire, shall be re-«1igibiB. 

G. The President, or in his absence onsof the Vice Preaidenta, shall preside 
ia all meetinga of the Union. 

6. All the officers of the Union and Ita Board of Managers ahall condnue to 
discharge the duties assigned to them respectively, until superaeded by a new 
elecdon. 

7. Special meetings of the Union shall be called by the Preaident, or in 
cose of his death or absence from the country, by cither of the Vice Fresidenti, 
upon application from the Board of Managers. 



_ _._ . _ _. _ _ ._ _ jB ministers 

of the gospel ; an many Correspoudinff Secretaries ae they may jud^ to be 
necessary; a Treasurer; and an Auditing Committee of two, who shttll not 
be ministera of the gospel. At this meeting the Board shall determine the 
salaries of the Correapnnding Secretaries and Treasurer, and give such in- 
Btniotiona to the Executive Committee aa may be necessary, to regulate their 
plaas of aetion for the ensuing year. The Board shall also have power, when- 
ever they think it necessary, to appoint an Assistant Troaaurer, and to specify 
his duties and fix his compDnsation. 

10. The Boani shaU meet aimnally at such placB as may have been ap- 
pointed for the annua! meeting ef the Union, at least two days previoaa to 
such meeting, to bear tlie reports of the Executive Committee, the Treasurer, 
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and the Auditing Committee, and to review with care the proceedings of the 
past year, the result of which shall be submitted to the Union. 

11. Special meetings of the Board ma^r be called by the Executive Com- 
mittee, whenever, in their judgment, occasion may require. A printed notice 
of tiie time, place, and object or objects of such meetings, shall be sent, at 
leafit six wecKS in anticipation, to every member of the B(mrd. 

12. All officers appointed b^ the Board shall continue to discharge the do* 
ties assi^ed to them respectively, until superseded by^ new election. M 
all meetmgs of the B<Nird nfteen shall be a quorum for business. 



OF TIIE EXECUTTVE COMMITTEE. 

13. The Executive Committee shall hold its meetings at such times and 
places as they may appoint. A majority of the whole number shall be a quo- 
rum for business. ' Tne Correspondmg Secretaries and Treasurer shall not be 
members of the Committee, but they shall attend its meetings, and commu- 
nicate any information in their possession pertaining to their respective de- 
partments, and aid tiie Committee in its deliberations. The Committee shall 
nave power to appoint its own Chairman and Recording Secretary, and to fill 
any vacancy that may occur in their own number. 

14. It sliall be the duty of the Executive Committee to carry into effect 
all the orders oi the Boara of Managers ; to designate, by advice of the Board, ■ 
the places where missions shall be attempted, and to establish and superin- 
tend the same ; to appoint, instruct, and direct all the missionaries of the 
Board, and to fix their compensation ; to direct the Corresponding Secreta- 
ries and Treasurer in the discharge of their duties ; to make all appropriations 
to be paid out of the Treasury ; to appoint a^nts for the collection of funds, 
and to prescribe their duties and arrange their compensation ; and in general 
to perform all duties necessary to promote the object of the Union, provided 
the same be not contrary to this Constitution or the instructions of tne Board 
of ManaffCFrt. 

15. The Executive Committee shall present to the Board of Managers, at 
its annual ineetiiij^, a report containing a full account of their doings during 
the preceding year ; of the condition and prospects of every missionary sta- 
tion ; of their plans for the enlargement or contraction of their sphere of'oper- 
ations ; and in general giving all such information as will enable the Board to 
decide correctly respecting the various subjects on which it is their duty, as 
the agents of tlie Union, to form or express an opinion. 

16. The Executive Committee shall have power, by a vote of two thirds of 
the whole number, to remove, for sufficient cause, any Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Treasurer, Auditing Committee, or Missionary-, and to appoint others in 
their places ; being always responsible for such exercise of their power to the 
Board of Managers. 

17. In case of the death or resignation of a Corresponding Secretary, 
Treasurer, or member of the Auditing Committee, the Executive Committee 
shall have power to supply the vacancy until the next meeting of the Board 
of Managers. 



OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARIES. 

18. The Corresponding Secretaries shall condnct the correspondence of 
the Board and of the Executive Committee, excej)ting such as shall relate to 
the Treasurer's department, and perform such other duties as the Board or 
tlie Executive Committee may from time to time require They shall pre- 
serve copies of all their official correspondence, which shall at all times be 
accessible to any member of the Board or of the Executive Committee. 
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OF THE TREASURER. 

19. It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to take charge of all moneys and 
other property contributed to the Treasury of the Union, and to give receipts 
therefor ; to keep safely all the moneys and funds of the Union, and all their 
evidences of property ; to keep fair and accurate accounts of all moneys re- 
ceived and expended; to invest and deposit moneys, and make payments 
and remittances according to the directions of the Executive Committee ; to 
exhibit his books, accounts, vouchers, and evidences of property, whenever 
required, to the Board or to the Executive and Auditing Committees ; to make 
out an annual statement of receipts and payments, and of the condition of the 
permanent funds and other property, for the information of the Board of Man- 
agers ; and to perform sucn other acts as may be necessary to the faithful 
discharge of the duties of his office. 



or THE AUDITINO COMMITTEE. 

20. The Auditing Committee shall not be members of the Exe'cutive Com- 
mittee, but shall at any time, when requested, attend its meetings to give . in- 
formation respecting the state of the Treasury. It shall be their duty once 
a month to examine the books of the Treasurer, particularly and thoroughly, 
with all the vouchers and evidences of property thereto belonging. A cer- 
tificate of the result of this examination shall be entered upon the books of 
the Treasurer, and a copy furnished to the Executive Committee, to be en- 
tered upon their records. They shall also examine the annual statement of 
the Treasurer, and give a written certificate of the result to be entered upon 
the records of the Board of Managers. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

21. The President, Vice Presidents, and Recording Secretary of the Union, 
the members of the Board of Managers, the Executive Comniittee, the Cor- 
responding Secretaries, the Treasurer, the Auditing Committee, and all 
missionaries employed by the Executive Committee, shall be members in 
good standing of regular Baptist churches. 

22. All moneys contributed to the Treasury of the Union shall be expend- 
ed at the discretion of the Executive Committee, except such as may be ap- 
propriated by the Board of Managers for the salaries of the Corresponding 
Secretaries and Treasurer ; but moneys or other propertv given for specifiea 
objects shall be appropriated according to the will of the donors, provided 
such an application shall not be contrary to the provisions of this Constitu- 
tion, or to the instructions of the Board of Managers, in which case they shall 
be returned to the donors or their lawful agents. 

23. The Union, the Board of Managers, and the Executive Committee, 
shall each have power to adopt such By-Laws or Rules of Order as may be 
necessary for the government of their own proceedings, provided always 
that no such regulations shall contravene any part or principle of this Con- 
stitution. 

24. Alterations may be made in this Constitution only upon recommen- 
dation by the Board of Managers; and at an annual meeting of the Union, 
by a vote of two thirds of the members present. 

END. 



WORKS ON MISSIONS. 



The Publishers invite attention to the following valuable works, to which 
reference is frequently made in the preceding history. They will be found 
interesting to all who desire to become fully acquainted with the toils, suf- 
ferings, and successes of the heralds of salvation. A full description of 
them will be found in the annexed advertisement. 



MEMOIR OF ANN H. JUDSON, 
Bf J. D, Knowles, With a Portrait, ISmo., Clotk. Price 58 cents. 

MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, 
With "Portrait and Vigiuite, 13mo., Cloth, Price 75 ceitta, 

MEMOIR OF HENRIETTA SHUCK, 
By Rev, J, B, Jeter. With PortraiU ISmo., Cloth. Price 50 cents, 

MEMOIR OF WILLIAM G. CROCKER, 
By R. B, Medbery. With a Portrait. ]8mo., Cloth. Price 62 J cents. 

MEMOIR OF KO THAH-BYU, 
The Karen .Apostle. By Rev. F. Mason. ISmo., Cloth. Price 25 cents. 

THE MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE. 
Discourses on Missions by American Authors. Edited by Baron Stow, ISmo. 

Price 85 cents. 

THE GREAT COMMISSION. 
By John Harris, D. D, Sixth thousand. 12mo., Cloth. Price 1.00. 



CATALOGUE 

OF VALUABLE WORKS, PUBLISHED BY 

GOULD, KENDALL AND LINCOLN, 

No. 59 "Washington Steeet, 
BOSTON. 



The attention of the public is invited to an examination of the merits of the works 
described in this Catalogue, embracing valuable contributions to General Literature, 
Science, and Theology. 

Besides their own Publications, they have a general assortment of Books, }n the 
Tarious departments of literature, and can supply every thing in their line of business 
on the lowest terms, wholesale and retail. 



PRINCIPLES OF ZOOLOGY; Touching the Structure, Develop-* 
ment, Distribution, and Natural Arrangement of the Races op Animals, 
living and extinct, with numerous illustrations. For the use of Schools 
and Colleges. Part I., Compabative Physiology. By Louis Aqassiz 
and Augustus A. Gould. 

BxtrfMctB from the Preface. 

"The design of thij work Is to furnish an epitome of the leading principles of the science 
of Zoology, as deduced fV-om the present state of knowledge, so illustrated as to be intelligible 
to the beginning student No similar treatise now exists in this country, and indeed, some 
of the topics have not been touched upon In the language, unless in a strictly technical 
fbrm, ana In scattered articles.** 

** Being designed for American students, the illustrations have been drawn, as far as pos- 
sible, firom American objects. * * * Popuhur names have been employed as far as posptble, 
and to the Mientiflc names an English termination has generally been given. The first part 
is devoted to Comparative Physiology, as the basis of Classiflcation ; the second, to System- 
atic Zoology, in which the principles of Clasidflcation will be applied, and the prmcipal 
groups of animals briefly chuucterized.** 

XODEBK FBEKCH LITEBATUBE; By L. Raymond De V^ri- 
COUR, formerly lecturer in the Royal Athen®um of Paris, member of the 
Institute of France, &c. American edition, brought bown to the present 
day^ and revised with notes by William S. Chase. With a fine portrait 
of Lamartinb. 

%* This Treatise has received the highest praise as a comprehenrive and thorough survey 
of the various departments of Modem French Literature. It contains biographical and 
critical notes of all the prominent names in Philosophy, CMtidsm, History, Romance, 
Poetry, and the Drama ( and presents a full and impartial consideration of the Political 
Tendencies of France, as they may be traced in the writings of authors equally conspicu- 
ous as Scholars and as Statesmen. Mr. Chose, who has been the Parisian correspondent of 
several leading periodicals of this country, is well qualified, flrom a prolonged residence in 
France, his fiimiUarity with its Literature, and by a personal acquaintance with many of 
these authors, to introduce the work of De V^ricour to the American public 

••This is the only complete treatise of the kind on this subject, either in French or Eng- 
lish, and has received the highest commendation. Mr. Chase is well qualified to introduce 
the work to the public The book cannot fail to be both useful and popular." — New Turk 
JSvening Post. 

** Literature and Politics are more closely allied than many are aware of. It Is partlen- 
Inrly so in France : and the work announced by this learned French writer will, doubtless, 
be eageriy sougtit after."— The Si/mbol, Boston. 

** Mr. Chase is entirely competent for the task he has undertaken in the present Inntance 
His introduction and notes have doubtless added much to the, value of the work, especially 
to the American render."— Evening Oazettet Boston, 



GOULD, KEKDALL AND LINGOLJV^S PUBLIC ATIOHS. 



MEMOIR OF ANN H. JUD80N, late Missionary to Burmah. By Bey. ' 
Jamks D. Knowles. 12mo. £dition, price 85 cents. ISmo., price 68 cts. 

** We Aiv particuUiiy gnttifled to perceive a new edition of the Memoin of Mrs. Jodna. '. 

She wM an honor to our country — one of the moet noble-apiritcd of her sex. It cannot, ; 

theref)>re, be surprising, that so many editions, and so many thousand copies of h«r life and ^ 

adventures liave been sold. The name — the long career of suffering — tho self«ieiificiBg | 

spirit of the retired country-girl, have spread over the whole world i and the heroism of her T 

■postleahip and almost martyrdom, stands out a living and heavenly beacon-fire, amid tiis i 

daric midnight of ages, and hun^an history and exploits. Site was the lint ioommm ^4u> I 

resolved tt^becomc a missionary to heathen countries."— ./Imerican TVoreOer. I 

** This is one of the most interesting pieces of female biosraphy which has ever come rxn- 
der our notice. No quotation, which our limits allow, would do justice to tite fhcts, and ws 
must, therefore, refsr our readers to the volume itselt It ought to be inunedlatel/ added to 
vrexj fkmily library."— Zondott MuceUany. 

MEMOIR OF QEORQE DANA BOARDMAN, Late Missionaiy to 
Bannah, containing much intelligence relative to the Burman Missicm. 
By Rev. Ai/>nzo SlIno. A new Edition. With an Introductory Essay, 
by a distinguished Clergyman. Embellished with a Likeness; a 
beautiful Vignette, representing tho bi4>tismal scene just before his 
death ; and a drawing of his tomb, taken by Rev. H. Maloom, D.D. 
Price 75 cents. 

** One of the brightest luminaries of Burmah is extinguished, — dear brother Boardman 
Is gone to his eternal rest, lie fell gloriously at the head of his troops — in the arms of vic- 
tory, — thirty-eight wild Karens having been brought into the camp of king Jesus since the 
beginning of the year, besides the thirty-two that were brought in during the two preceding 
years. Disabled by wounds, he was obUged* through the whole of the last cxpedinon, to be 
carried on a litter ; but his presence was a host, and the Iloly Spirit accompanied his 
dying whispers with almighty influence." Bar. Dk. Judsos. 

** No one can read the Memoir of Boardman, without feeling that the religion oi Christ is 
•uited to purify the affipctions, exalt the purposes, and give energy to the character. Mr. 
Boardman was a man of rare excellence, end his biographer, by a just exhibition ct that 
excellence, has rendered an important service, not only to the cause of Christian misdons, 
but to the interests of personal godliness." Basom Stow. 

MEMOIR OF MRS. HENRIETTA SHUCK, The First American 
Female Missionary to China. By Rev. J. B. Jeter. Fourth thousand. 
Price 50 cents. 

♦♦ Wo have seldom taken into our hands a more beautiful boolc than this, and we have 
no small pleasure in knowing the degree of perfection attained in this country in the arts 
of printinp and book-biuding, as seen in its appearanee. Tlie stj'le of the author is sedate 
and p«'n»picuou'5, such ax wc niipht expect from his known piety and learning, his attach- 
ment to iiiisjiions, and the amiable lady whose memory he embalms. The book will be ex- 
tensively read and eminently useful, and thus the ends soujjht by the author will be hap- 
pily secured. We think we are not mistaken in this opinion ; for those who taste the 
effect of early education upon the expansion of rejfeneruted convictions of duly and happi- 
ness, vho are charmed with youthful, heroic self-consecration up<m the altar of Go<l, for the 
welfare of man, and who are interested in those strupsles of mind which lead men to shut 
their eyes and ears to the importunate pleadings of liliul affection — tljose who arc interested 
iu China, that large opening field for the glorious conquests of divine truth, who are inter- 
ostod in the government and habits, social and business-like, of the people of this empire — 
all such will be interested in this Memoir. To them and to the friends of missions generally, 
the book is commended, as worthy of an attentive perusaL"— rAe Fwnily Visiter^ Boston. 

MEMOIR OF REV. WILLIAM G. CROCKER, Late Missionary in 
We^t Africa, nnionc: the Bassas, Including a lliatory of the Mission. By 
K. B. Medbery. Prioe G2i cents. 

" This interesting work will be found to contain much valuable infbrmation in relation to 
the i)pe«ent state and prospects of Africa, and the success of Missions in that interesting 
fonntry. which has just taken a stand among the nations of the earth, and, it is to be hope<^ 
may successfully wield its new powers for the ultimate good of the whole continent The 
procut Work is commended to the attention of everv lover of the liberties of man. 

" Our nccpiaintnnce with the excellent bmther, who is the subject of this Memoir, will be 
long and fondly cherished. This volume, prepared bv a 7nrh/, of true taste and talent, and 
of a kindred spirit, while it is but a just tribute to his worth, will, we doubt not, furnish 
lessons of humble and practical piety, and will give such fhcts relative to the mission to 
which he devoted his life, as to render it worthy a distinguished place among the religions 
and missionary biography which has so much enriched the family of God."— Ch, Wairhmem, 
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JoHS H.VKHia D.D. Villi iill Irtroduolory Ebbby, by W. B. WllijAJIB, 
D,U. Fifth TboQioniL PrioB SI.UO- 

miTiiDtl roUIItq Ln thttr Bjipnli to lb* Douii^lcim. The work It not dicltc dIaUnpilflbad 
ttar Ltl nrpTHf^nU and iu |tnliu,tliuL for Ui« iitkHt of d«p Bad fETTQnt pl«ty Lhit pay 



" Till iimla of Eha boot entitle II to nrwe thu kdHh oT monfT. It DrnuUtaki l null 
powitfftj ifiioaloiithDintfjHt oruiflilobfl.'— Jt^nDTori? JBOpfU 'irVMAlU. 

(■Hied, ]ttirgQqmt>aaiLeuitdiu[?*. PmthFtv hifcuEbJJ^ ihould read llilhtywiUjfr 

• In iKonnnd all work Id Ihi frinib of mJnlinii of ill dcnomhiitlDiii nnld t» bnt 
Mill ^nlHI Ihl Hlhiir dcHTi-ii and iriQ iuidit»h1<dl7 rmlve Ilio eicdH itT hiTlne ■pp\Ud 
(tlQldjH Uii WHld.' - Ctr^Inn SrcrOart, llarSoi'^ 
FhuRli. vSeh m ckmiid vltb thg " GhU CommlBliiii ' U einnp^Ux Uii tnOW. ind 

THE KAREN APOSTLE; Or, Memnir of Ko TBiH-BTW, tlie Bnt 
Kiiren convert, with nutioea concerning his NatLon. With mam and 
pintes. Bv the Bev. Fhancis Masos, Missionary. American Edition. 
Edited bv Prof. H. J,Kn'LET,of Nowlon TlieoL Lutitnlion. Fiflh Tiou- 
eaud. rriufl 15 cents. 

•.--iTfalflli* workBf thHIIfrelblervnt, toittnlDlDEllHhlitDTTDf ■miuiteliliuill.uid 
^TlnBt mlKi. much InfdrmBllDli napfctiaK Iho X^rvTi lllnkip. horfUtbrv miVDOTn In Oitt 
BounfTT. It miul IH RUiht flw. lud retdirlthavEdEfjIiy UtoHlDUKfled In Uili moit lii- 
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THE psalmist: a New Collection of Hyrans, for the use of the 
Bawti.st Churches. By Bauon Stow and S. F. Smith. 

Assisted by \V. K. WUhains, Cieo. B. Ide, R. W. Ciriswold, S. P. Hill, 
J. B. 1 aylor, J. L. Dagg, W. T. Briuitly, K. B. C. Howell, Samuel ^Y. 
Lyiid and John M. Peck. 

'l*ulpit edition, 12 mo., sheep, Price 1.25. Pew edition, 18mo., 75.ctB. 
Puckut edition, 32mo., o()>4 cts. — All the different sizes supplied in 
extra stylus of binding at corresponding prices. 

%* This work it may be said, has become thk book of the Baptist denominadoa, having 
been introduced extensively into every State in the Union, and the British provinces. As 
a collection of hymns it stands unrivalled. 

The united testimony of pastors of the Baptist churches in Boston and vicinity^ in New 
Yoric, and in Pliiladelphia, of the most decided and flattering character, has been given m 
fkvor of the book. Also, by the Pmfessors in Hamilton Literary and Theological Institution, 
and the Newton Theological Institution. The same, at:iO, has been done by a great number 
of clergymen, churches. Associations, and Conventions, in every State of the Union. 

The following notice, from the Miami Association, of Ohio, is but a specimen of a host 
of others, received by the publishers : 

** Tour Committee recommend to the attention of the Churches, the new work called 
• The I'saluiiiit,' as worthy of special patronnge. 1. It is exceedingly desirable that our 
whole deuoiniuatiou should use in thu praises ot tlie sanctuary tlw same psalms, hymns, and 
spiritual songs. To secure uniformity, we prefer ' The Psalmist,' because it is strictly, and 
from the foundation, designed for the use of Baptist churches, — is not surpassed by any 
ll^'inn Book in the world. 2. It has been prepared with the greatest care. In no instance has 
a llyinu Uook gone through so thorough a revision. 3. It is a book of very superior meiits. 
The Committee therefore recommend to the churches the adoption of this work as well 
calculated to elevate the taste and the devotion of the denomination.** 

THE PSALMIST, WITH A SUPPLEMENT, by Richard Fuller, 

of Baltimore, and J. B. Jetkr, of liichmoud. (Prices same as above.) 

•»*'rhi9 work contains nearly ifiirteen hundred hffnnts, original and selected, by 172 
writers, besides pieces credited to fifty-five collectiojis of Iiytnns or other works, the author- 
sliip of which is unknown. Forty-five are anonynious, being traced neither to authors nor 
CDlK'ctiuns. 

The Supi'LKMENT, occupying the place of the Ch-ants, which in many sections of the 
country are seldom used, was uudcrtuken by licv. Messrs. Fuller and Jeter, at tlie solicita- 
tion of friends at the South. 

" The Psalmist contains a copious enpply of excellent hymns for the pulpit. We are 
acquainted with no collection of hyiiinscomt)ining,in an equal' degree, |)oetic merit, evan'^cli- 
calsentunent, and a rich variety of subjects, with a happy adaptation to pulpit servfccs. 
Old songs, like old friends, are more valuable tlian new ones. A number of tlie hymns best 
known, most valued, and most frequently sung in the South, are not found in the rsalinist. 
"Without thcin, no hymn book, wliatever may be its excellences, is likely to become gener- 
ally or perinuuently popular in that region." — rrej'ace. 

COMPANION FOR THE PSALMIST. Containing Original Mu«^ic. 
Arranged for hymns in ' The Psalmist,' of peculiar character and metre. 
By N. D. Gould. Price 12>i cents. 

*<,*Thi8 work is designed, and the music has been written, expressly to meet the wants 
of tliose who use ' The Psalmist * It is adapted to the numerous beautiful hymns of peculiar 
metre, which are embraced in that collection, a few of which are to be found in other hymn 
books, and to none of which have any tunes been hitherto adapted. They are simple, and 
suitable for either private, social, or public devotion. 

WINCHELL'S WATTS. An arrangement of the Psalms and Hymns 
of Watts, with a Supplement. 32mo. Price 67 cents. 

WATTS AND RI PPON. The Psalms and Hymns of Dr. Rippon, with 
l)\\ Rippon's Selections, in one volume, new edition, corrected and 
improved by Rev. C. G. Summers, New York. 18mo. Price 76 cents. 



GOVLD, KBNDALL AND LINCOLN'S PUBLICATIONS. 



JEWETT ON BAPTISM. The Mode and Subjects of Baptism. By 
I^IiLo P. Jewett, a.m., late Professor in Marietta College ana a licensed 
Minister of the Presbyterian Church. Tenth Thousand. Price 26 cents. 

*0* There continues to be • steady demand for this popular book. Its cheapness puts it 
^thin the reach of alL Hey. J. B. Graves, one of the editors of the Tennessee Baptist, in • 
recent number of his pajper, says : 

** Who will write the history of one little Jctoett on Baptism ? Hundreds in our land have 
heeu converted to the truth by perusing tliat book. In the past year, Kemington, an able 
Jlethodist preacher, read that work. It resulted in his cou version —he wrote his * reasons, 
and thev converted another preacher, and the pebble thus thrown by Bro. Jewett in the sea 
of mind, produced a wave wluch produced another, and thus in long succession they will 
travel on, each producing its successor until they break on the shores of eternity. Is the 
object not a commendable one ? It is pouring oil upon the unresting wave of religious 
mind, lashed by angry discussions. Sucli books read in solitude with one's Bible and hil 
God, will hush the tempest of his own soul to rest." 

JUDSON ON BAPTISM. A Discourse on Christian Baptism; with 
many quotations from Pedobapist authors. To which are added a letter 
to the church in Plymouth, Ms., and an address on the mode of baptizing. 
By Adoniram Judson. Fifth American e^tion, revised and enlarged 
by the author. Price 25 cents. 

%* Several large editions were many years since publbhcd in this country, and rapidly 
circulated. Although frequent calls have I>een made for copies, it has been for a long time 
** out of print." Ilerctofore it has been published as a pamphlet, and is now for the first 
time published in book form, making a neat l8mo. volume, and having been thoroughly 
revised and enlarged by its venerable author, while lately in this country, it will be sought 
for and read with interest by all. 

It is deemed one of the best works on the subject of Baptism, extant. 

**Iti8 aclear, calm, and convincing view of the futility of the distinguishing points of 
PedobaptUm, and a rational and scriptural defence of the baptism of persons of suitable 
age and qualifications, and in the manner prcscrilied in the New Testament." 

Chrittian Iteview, Dec. 1847. 

THE BAPTISMAL QUESTION; Containing Messrs. Cooke and 
Towne's " Hints to an Inquirer on the subject of Baptism" — a Review 
of the "Hints," by Rev. Wm. Hague — with a Rejoinder by Messrs. 
Cooke and Towne, and Iklr. Hague's Examination of the Rejoinder." 
12mo. Price 67 cents. 

BAPTISM ITS OWN WITNESS; Or, Reflections suggested by 
reading " The Baptized Child." By Rev. Wm. Hague. Price 12>|^cta. 



THE CHRISTIAN REVIEW. A Quarterly Publication. Edited by 
James D. Knowles, Baknas Sears, and S. F. Smith. 

A limited number of complete sets, from 1836 to 1843 inclusive, 
being the first Eight volumes, can be supplied at $10.00 per set, in 
neat Cloth backs. 

A few' copies of the work, from vol. 2 to vol. 8 inclusive, will be sup- 
plied in boards, the seven volumes, for $5.00 per set. 

Single volumes (except the Jirsi)^ supplied in numbers, at $1.0(1 per 
Tolume. 

%♦ The Christian Review contains valuable contributions from all the leading men of th« 
Baptist denomination, and is an important acquisition to any library. The present opportu- 
nity to secure sets of the early volumes of this work at this greatly reduced price, will, w« 
are sure, be embraced by many who desire to possess it, and may never again have lo 
fkvorablc an opportunity, as the stock on hand is limited. 



aOOLD, KBNDALL AND LTNCOLM*8 FUBLICATIOaS. 



THE FOUR Q08PEL8, WITH NOTES. Chiefly Explanatory ; in- 
tended principallv for Sabbath School Teachers and Bible Clusters and 
M an aid to Ftimfly Instruction. By Uenky J. BiPUfY, Newton TheoL 
Institution. Seventli Edition. Price $1.25. 

*•* ThU work should be in the hands of every student of the Bible, MpecUUy ercrj 
8abb«th School and Uibic Clam teacher. It is prepared with special refureuce to this clasi 
of persons, and contains a mass of just the kind of infurniation wanted. 

**Thc andersifned, having examined Proibssor Ripley's Notes on the Gospels, can 
recommend them with contidence to all who need such helps in the study of the sacred 
Scriptures. Thoae passages which all can undemtand are left ' without note or comment,' 
and the principal labor is devoted to the explanation of such parts as need to l>e explained 
and rescued from the pcrvemions of errurists, both the ignorant and the learned. The 
practical suggestions at the cloite of euch chapter, are not the least valunbic |M>rti(>n of the 
work. Mont cordially, for the sake of truth and righteousness, do we wish fur thcKC Notes 
a wide circulation. 

BABO!f Stow, R. 11. Nealb, R. TrRTCBi'LL, 

Damikl Siiaup, J. W. Pakkkr, N. Culvkk. 
Wm. Uaol'b, B. W. CusiiMAir, 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, WITH NOTES. Chiefly Ex- 
planatory. Designed for Teachers in Sabbath Schools and Bible C'lasses, 
and as an Aid to Family Instruction. By Trof. Hknky J. Kii'LEY. 
Price 76 cents. 

**The external appearance of this book, —the binding and the printed page, —* it is 
a pleasant thing for tlie eyes to behold.' On examining tlie ccmtents, we^are favorably 
impressed, first, by tlie wonderful perspicuity, simplicity, and compreltensiveness of the 
author's ntyle : secondly, bv the conipletencs.s and systematic arrangement of the work, in 
all its p:irts, the ' remarks ^ on each paragmnh being rarcfUlly scparute<i fn>m the ex|K>si- 
tion < ttiirdiy, by the correct theology, solid instruction, and consiKtent explanations of 
diflicult passages. The work cannot fail to be received with favor. These Notes are much 
more full than the Notes on the Go8|)els, by the same author. A beautiful map aeeoinpouiet 
them." — Christian Reflector, Boston. 

CRUDEN'S CONDENSED CONCORDANCE. A Complete Con- 
cordance to the Ilolv Scrijitures ; by Alhxani>kk CKri>i<:N. M.A. A 
Kew and Conden^etf Edition, with an Intnuiuction ; by Kcv. David 
King, LL.l). Fifth Thousand. Price in Boards, «1.25 ; Sheep, Sl.oO. 

•**"This edition is printed from English plates, and is a full and fair copy of nil 
that is valuable in Cniden as a Omcordance. The principal varinticm fn)m the larger book 
consists in the exrlnslon of the fiible Dictionary, whicli has long been an incumbrance, 
and the accuracy and value of whifh huve been doprcciatt'd by works of ioter date, contaiu- 
ing recent discoveries, facts, and opinions, unknown to Cruden. Tlie condensation of 
the quotations of Scripture, arranged under their most obvious heads, while it diminishes 
the bulk of the work, greatly facilitates the finding of any required passage. 

"Those who have been acquainted with the various works of this kind now in use, 
well know that Cruden's Concordance far excels all others. Yet we huve in this edition of 
Cruden, the best made better. That is, the present is Iwtter adapted to the pMr|w.sesofa 
Concordance, by the erasure of itiperfluous references, the omission of unneces;<nrv expla- 
nations «nd the contriicfion of quotations, Ac ; it is better ns a manual, and "is Iwlter 
adapted by its price to the means of nianv who need and ongiit to possess such a work, 
than the former larger and expensive edition." — /iostim licconler. 

"The new, condensed, and cheap work prepared from the voluminous and costlv one of 
Cruden, opportunely fills a chasm in our Biblical literature. Tlie work has been examined 
critically by several ministers, and others, and pronounced complete and accurate." 

Ba/itixt Reconl, P/iila. 

•• This is the very work of which we have long felt the need. We obtained n copy of 
the hntilish edition some months since, and wished seme one would puhli<h it : and we 
are much plenseil that its enterprising publishers can nn-.v furnish the student of the liibie 
with a work which he so much needs at so cheap a rate." — Adreut Itrtahl, Hofton. 

"We cannot see b.it it is. in nil points, as valuable a book of reference, for ministers and 
Bible students, as the hirger edition." — Christian Reflector, Bonton. 

** The present edition, in being relieved of some things which contributed to render oil 
former ones unnecessarily cumbrous, without adding to the substantial value of the work, 
becomes an exceedingly cheap book." — Albany Aryus. . ^ 



GOULD, KEXDALXi AND LI9COLN*S PUBLICATIONS. 



THE PRE-ADAMITE EARTH: Contributions to Theological Science. 
Price 85 cents. 

"It is a book for thinking men. It opens new trains of thoii^lit to the re-ider— puts 
him in a new posiUon to survey the womlers of Cod's works; and compels Nat iirtil Sci- 
ence to bear her decided testimony in support of Divine Trutli."— J'hila. Ch. OOsener. 

MAN primeval; Or, the Constitution and Primitive Condition of the 
Human Beinp. A Contribution to Theolo;xical Scioncc. With a finely 
engraved portrait of the author; 12mo. cloth, price SI. 25. 

*,* This is the second volume of a scries of works on Theolop rnl Science. The first was 
received with much favor— the p>esent is a contimiation of the pniiMples which were 
seen holding their way thronpli the sncijefsive kiiigdDmi nf primeval nature, and are here 
resumed and cxliiliited in their next hiprher applieatitm to indivldtial man 

" Ilis copious and 'beautiful illustrations of the succcsiive laws of the Divine Manifesta- 
tion, have yielded us iucxprcssible delight." — Loni/un Echvtic /icview. 

THE GREAT COMMISSION; Or, the Christian Church constituted 
and charged to convey the Gospel to the World. A i*rize Kssay. With 
an Introductory Essay, by W. K. Williams, D.D. Price ^1.00 

"Of the several producticms of Dr. Harris,— all of tlicui of great value, — tliat now before 
us is destined, proliably, to exert the most {Hjwerful iiiHueuce in forming the religious and 
missionary cliaructer of the coming geuemtions. Uut the va:«t fund of ari^iiment and in- 
struction eompriited in the»e pages will excite the admiration and in.spire tiie gratitude 
of t)iou>aiidd in our own laud um well as in Euro]>e. Every clergyman and pious and re- 
flecting layman ougiit to possess the volume, and make it familiar by repeated |)erusal." 

/io.-'tun Urcoriter. 

" His plan is original and comprehensive. In flilingit up, the author h)u< interwoven facts 
with rich and glowing illustrations, and with trains of tiiought that are Mometimes almost 
resistless in their appeals to the conscience. The work is nut mure di»>tinguislied for its 
arguments and its geuius, tlian for the spirit of deep and fervent piety that pervades it." 

, 7'Ae Uaii-St'i iiiy. 

THE GREAT TEACHER ; Or, Characteristics of our Lord's Ministry. 
With an Introductory Essay, by 11. Humphrey, D.D. Tenth thousand. 
Price 85 cents. 

" The book itself must have coat much meditation, much communion on the bosom of 
Jesus, and much prayer. Its style is, like the country which gave it birth, beautiful, varied, 
finished, and everywhere delightful. But the style of this work is its smallest excellence. 
It will be read : it ought to be read. It will find its way to many parlors, and add to the 
comforts of many a happy fireside. The reader will rise from each chapter, not able, per- 
haps, to carry with him many striking rem;irks or apparent p.4r;uIoxes, but lie will have a 
gweet impression made upon his soul. Tike tliat which soft and touching muiiic makes when 
every thing about it is apjiropriite. The writer pours forth a clear and beautiful light, like 
that of the evening liglit-house, when it sheds its rays upon the sleeping water:*, inid 
covers them with a surface of g<»ld. We can have no sympathy with a heart which yields 
not to impressions delicate and holy, which the perusal of this work will naturally make." 

Jinmjiithire O'azcttr. 

MISCELLANIES ; Consisting principally of Sermons and Essays. With 
an Introductory Essay and Notes, by J. 6klchkk, D.D. Price' 75 cents. 

" Some of these essays are among the finest in the language ; and the warmth and energy 
of religious feeling minifented In scvenU of them, will render them peculiarly the treajt- 
ure of the closet and the Christian flreiide."— i^<in(/or Gazt-.tte. 

MAMMON ; Or, Covetousness, the Sin of the Christian Church. A Prize 
Essay. Price 45 cents. Twentietli thousand. 

*«* This masterly work has already engaged the attention of churches and individuals, 
and receives the highest commendations. 

ZEBULON ; Or the Moral Claims of Seamen stated and enforced. Edited 
by Rev. W. M. Rogers and D. M. Lord. Price 25 cents. 

*«* A well written and spirit-stirring appeal to Christians in favor of tliia numerous, ate- 
ful, and long neglected class. 

THE ACTIVE CHRISTIAN: Containing the *' Witnessing Church," 
" Christian Excellence," and "Means of Usefulness," three popular pro- 
ductions of this talented author Price 31 cents. 



BECSIfTLT PUBLI8BED. 



SACRED RHETORIC: 

Or^ Camfodtiam ami Ddkmf of Sermaiu, Br Hstntr J. Riflbt, 

ProC in Newton Theological InatitoUon. 

Jiuluding Wabc*s Hirts oir Extbmporahbous Pkbachiito. 

One Tol. 12mo. Price 75 Cents. 



THE CHURCH IN EARNEST. 

Br JoHii AifOBLL James. 

We rejoice that thi< work ba« been republished in this coantiy, and we cannot too 
■tronf ly commend it to the serious perusal of the churches of every name.— CSkrutim 
jiUumee, 

Its arguments and appeals are well adapted to rouse to action, and the times call for 
such a £>ok, which we trust will be universally read.— JVeio Ytnrk Ohserver, 

Mr. James' writings all have one object, to do execution. He writes under the im- 
pulse — Do something, do it. He studies not to be a profound or learned, but a 
practical writer. He aims to raiM the standard of piety, holiness in the heart and 
holineis of life. The influence which this worlc will exert on the church must be 
highly salutary. — Boston Recorder, 

THE SOCIAL PSALMIST, 

A JV>no Sdeetion cjfHpHnofor Conference Meetings and Family Wors^, 
Br Barozt Stow and S. F. Smith. 

J^ This selection has been in preparation nearly five years. It has been the aim 
of the editors to supply a work of not only elevated poetic and musical merit, bat 
of true devotional spirit, embracing, with many new hymns, all those which have 
been long familiar in the Conference meeting, and hallowed by early association of 
home ana social prayer. 

The work forms an admirable companion to the Psalmist, and we hope will be 
widely used in connection with it. — JVeio York Recorder. 

They have done well lo follow the Psalmist with this new work for the use of 
conference and prayer meetings. Although there was a large variety of such boolcs 
in use, there han been a seriously felt want of one that was free from faults, in taste, 
sentiment or measure. The preparation of this work was undertaken by the right 
handii. We doubt not the work will be popular, and its use co-extensive with the 
Psalmist. — Michigan Christian Herald, 

THE PERSON AND WORK OF CHRIST. 

fir Ehnest Sartorius, D. D. 

Translated from the Oerman^ by Rev. O. S. Stsarns, A. M. Cloth, 43 Cents, 

A work of much ability, and presenting the argument in a style that will be new to 
most American readers, it will deservedly attract attention. — JVeto York Observer. 

Whether we consider the importance of the subject discussed, or the perspicuous 
exhibition of truth in the volume before us, the chaste and elegant style used, or the 
devout spirit of the author, we cannot but desire that the work may meet with an 
extensive circulatioa." — Christian Index. 



THE FRENCH REVOLUTIONS, 

In 1789, 1830, and 1848. In three volumes. By T. W. Redhead. 

Price 75 Cents per Volume. 

The author appears to have prepared himself for his task by a careful examination 
of the best authorities — the vritings of the actors in these various scenes ; and he 
has given the results of his examination in a style attractive for simplicity, directness 
and purity. It U the most comprehensive and valuable woik on the subject that the 
general reader can find." — American TraveUer, 



CONTRIBUTIONS TO THEOLOGICAL SCIENCE. 

BY JOHN HARRIS, D.D. 



THE PRE-ADAMITE EARTH. 

The present is the frst of a series of volumes projected by the Author; each volume to 
be complete in itself, and will appear at intervals. By a special arranoement with the 
AviHOhy the American Publishers will be supplied with the early sheets of the future 
volumes of this series^ and will issue them simultaneously with the London Edition. 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

Tt 8oem8 to us a very puccessful flprcimen of the synthetical mode of reasoning. It 
puts the mind. on a new track, and 18 well filled to awiiken its eners;ie« and expand 
itit viewR. We have never seen the natural science)*, particularly Geology, made to 
givH so decided and unimpeachable a testimony to levealfd truth. He appnars to 
allow it all that it can justly claim, all indeed that its advocates can fairly claim for 
it, while the inifvrity xnd truth ol the :Sciiptures are maintained inviolate. And the 
wonders of God'8 woiky, which he hart here grouped tognther, convey a mont magnifi- 
cent and even oveipowering idea of the Great Cresitor* Wo wif^li thai we could 
devote n week; uninterruptedly, to its perusal and re perusal. — Christian Mirror, 
Portland, 

A work of theological science, not to ho passed over with a glance, and not to bo 
undnrsiood on a cursoiy |H>ru!«Hl. It applies certain principles or laws to the succeii- 
sive stagp.t of the pre-Adamite earth ; to tho historical development of mnn ; to the 
family; tu the nation; to the Sou of God ; to the church; to the Bihln revelation, 
and to the future prospects of huiriiinity. It is a carefully pjepaied volume, ciilcul.i- 
ted to assist an understanding of important tiuths, and of the great ends of Creation. 
Evening' Transcript, Boston, 



MAN PRIMEVAL: 

Or, the Constitution and Primitive Condition qf the Human Being, 
With a fine Portrait of the Author. 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

It surpasses in interest its predecessor. It is an able attempt to carry out the 
author's grand conception His purpose is to unfold, as far as possible, tho successive 
steps by which t>od is accomplishing his pur|K>se to manifest His all-sufficiency. * * 
The reader is led II long a pathway aboundmg with rich and valuable thought, going 
on from the author's opening propo^ition3 to their complete demonstration. 'Jo 
siuitents of mental and moral science, it will be a valuable contribution, and will 
assuredly secure their attention. — Christian Chron., Phil, 

Dr. Harris, though a young man, has placed himself in the very front rank of scien- 
tific writers, and his essays attract the atteniion of the most erudite scholars of tho 
age. — JVcio York Observer. 

It is eminently philosophical, and at the same time glowing and eloquent. It can- 
not fail to have a wide circle of readers, or to repay richly tho hours which are given 
to its pages. — JVetc York Recorder. 

The reputation of the author of this volume is coextensive with tho English lan- 
guage. '1 he work before us manifests much learning and metaphysic:il acumen. Its 
great recommendation is, its jiower to cause the reader to ihink and lefiect. — Boston 
Recorder, 

Reverently recognizing the Bible ns the foundation and exponent of truths he \n as 
independent and fearless as he is original and forcible ; and he adds to ih<>sa qualiiics 
consuinmate sliill in argument and elegance of diction. — JV*. Y. Commercial Advertiser, 



RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 



PROVERBS FOR THE PEOPLE: 

OR, ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRACTICAL GODLINESS 
DRAWN FBOai TUB BOOK OF WISDOM. 

BY E. L. MAGOON. 



Thii ii a volume of readable sormoos, from a sort of steam-engine preacher, who 
hail«, MTO belinve, from Cincinnati. Ho is ono of those earnest orthodox men, who, 
unwilling to starve on their creed, go to preaching practical goodness with all their 
mi](ht. Hid words are not, like mo8t preachers, immensely too large for his meaning. 
Indeed, his moaning fills them, and is a little out at the elbows. Every seotence n 

This is a new work from the vigorous and terse pen of the author of ** Orators of 
the American Revolution.*' ,Mr. M. is already well known to the public, both as ai 
eloquent preacher and a nervous and forcible writer. One of the best recommenda- 
tions i>f his works, is the deep earnestness and fervor which always pervade thesk 
Whatever other sins may be laid to his charge, he is at least A-ee from the nKMt intol- 
erable and incorrigible one— duliiess. He writes always like a thoroughly alive man. 
We may add that Messrs. Ghuld^ Kendall St iMeobn^ of this city, are the pabltshen 
of the work, and that its mechanical execution is like that of every other toIobm 
that comes from this house — in the best possible taste. — Yankee Blade. 

In the work before us, the principles of Christian morality are handled in a manner * 
well calcul.itod to arrest the attention and improve the heart. We would advise the 
reader to purchaMe the book, and see how interesting a volume may be written on the 
fundauieniul virtues and vices of mankind. Like all the publications of Messrs. 
Gould, Kendall 6l Lincoln, the mechanical execution of the ** Proverbs for the People *' 
is faultlusM. — SaJL Rambler. 

This work consists of eighteen chapters, each of which is devoted to the illustra- 
tion of some good or bad trait in human character. It is an excellent Ixrak for young 
pooplo, and especially for young men, amidst the temptations of business and pleasure. 
Albany Express, 

This work turns the Book of Proverbs to excellent account. It illustrates the great 
rules and principles of moral ol>iigation, with admirable etTect. If the whole world 
would study it and prnctisu upon tt, there would not lung bo occasion to pruy for the 
millcniuin. — Albany Argus. 

There id not a richer mine of precious thoughts and striking aphorisms, than the 
Book of the Proverbs of Solomon. With nn easy and attractive style, Mr. Magoon 
posAcsdes an exten^)ive acquaintance with ancient and modern literature, and inter- 
weaves his practical reflections with varied illustrations and quotations ; rendering 
his work as entertaining as it is instructive. It is a book for the people ; " discussing 
the exulted principles of Christian morality in a manner adapted to the comprehension 
of the great mass of mankind." — Ck. Unioiu 

Our author is one of the most earnest and wide-awake of our American preachers 
and writer:*. Each of the eighteen chapters in his book is furnished with a quaint 
title, and tilled with vigorous expressions of his own ideas and feelings, interspersed 
with numerous quotations from "ethical writers, ancient sages, and modern poets." 
A work well worthy of its extensive circulation. — Excelsior. 

They are Proverbs for the People, not only as based upon the Proverbs of Holy 
Scripture, but from that peculiarity of the author's style which is seen in his express- 
ing himself so that you may pick a sentence at random from his book, and you will 
find it to contain a complete practical idea, which might serve as a motto to think 
about, or hang a sermon on. He is quaint, sententious, — ho has indeed the three 
great qualities, " pith, point and pathos," — and always enforces high and noble sentf- 
roonts. — JV. Y. Recorder, 

It is a popular manual of great practical utility. — Ck. Chronicle, Phila. 

The subjects are so selected as to embrace nearly all the practical duties of life. 
The work, in conse(]uence of this peculiar character, will be found extensively useful. 
Tlie style is neat and compact. — Rochester Democrat. 

The work abounds with original and pithy matter, well adapted to engage the atten- 
tion and to reform the life. We hope these discourses will bo extensively read. — 
Morning Star, 



RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

REPUBLICAN CHRISTIANITY: 

Or, True liberie ; at ExhibUtd ia &e Life, Freest, and Early Diteijikt of 

the Crcai Stdeimer. By E. L. Maooos. Author of "Progeria 

for Ihe People," " Oraturi of the American Saxlulion," ifc. 
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HECENTLT PUBLISHED. 



THE EARTH AND MAN: 

Luture* on Comparative Physical Oeograpky, considered in its Relation to the Bistortj of 
Mankind, Br ABtfOLD Gutot, Prof. Phys. Goo. &, Hist., Neuchatel. 
Translated from the French^ by Prop. C. C. Fklton.— With 'illustrations. 



From Prof, Louis Agassiu 

** I understand that you are about publirihing the lectures of Prof. Guyot on Physical 
Geogitphy. Having been hi8 fiienJ from childhood, as a fellow student in cuUoge, 
and as a colleague in the same university, I may be permitted to express my high 
sense of tho value of his attainments. Mr. Guyot has not only been at the best 
school, that of the Rifter and Humboldt, and become familiar with the present stats 
of the science of our eaith, but he has himself, in many instances, drawn new con* 
elusions from the facts now ascertained, and presented most of them in a new point 
of view. Several of the most brilliant generalizations developed in his lecturei, 
are his ; and if more extensively circulated, will not only render the study of 
geography more attracttte, but actually show it in its true light, namely, as the 
science of the relations which exist between nature and man, throughout history; 
of the contrasts observed between the different parts ot the globe ; of the laws of 
horizontal and vertical forms of the dry land, in its contact with the sea; of climate, 
&,c. It would be highly sttrvicable, it seems to me, for the benefit ot schools and 
teachers, that you should induce Mr. Guyot to write a series of graduated text-books 
of geo^rnphy, from the first elements, up to a scientific treatise, it would give new 
lifif to these studies, in this country, and be the best preparation for sound statistical 
investigations.'' 

From Prof, Ocorge Titknor^ Boston, 

GsifTLEMBiv : I was very glad, a few days ago, to learn, incidentally, that you in« 
tend to publish Guyot's Lectures on Physical GeogMphy. I attended as many of them 
as I could with convenience, besides which, I read them as they appeared in the Daily 
Traveller ; and I l.ave no doubt you will, by making them easily accessible, render a 
SCI vice at once to the cause of science and of popular education. Their familiar and 
simple manner, will, I hope, cause them to be usod in our scho<.I:9, where I think their 
modest learning and religious phil>)Sophy will muk*; them an excellent foundation for 
the study of all geography, as it is now taught, and especially of that higher geography 
which connects itself with the destinies of the whole human race. 

Your obedient seivant, 

GEO. TICKNOR. 

The work is alao highly commended by Prof. B.Pierce, Harvard University, Charles 
Sumner, fc^sq., George i^. Uillard, £i>q.. Rev. E. N. Kirk, and many others. 



WAYLAND'S UNIVERSITY SERMONS. 

Sermons delivered in Brown University, 

By Francis Wavland. 

Contents. — Theoretical Atheism. Practical Atheism. The Blnrnl Chnractor of 
Mon, Love to God. The Fdll of Man. Justification by Works impossible. Pre- 
paration for the Advent of the Messiah. The Work of the Messiah. Justification 
by Faiih. A Day in the Life- of Jesua of Nazareth. The Fall of Peter. 'J'ho 
Church of Christ. The Unity of the Church. The Duty of Obedience to the Civil 
Magistrates. The recent Revolutions in Europe. 

'* Few sermons contain so much carcfully-arrnngod thought as these by Dr. Way- 
land. The thorough logician is apparent throughout the volume, and there is a clas- 
sic purity in the diction un:»urpasscd by any writer, and equalled by very few. 
Knowing the author's rigid adherence to fixed principles, as the only safe "uide to 
rii.'ht conclusions, the intelligent Christian will turn with deep interest to the two 
lust sermons." — JV'ew York Cuininet'cial Advertiser. 

** They are the cnreful productions of a matured and powerful intellect, and were 
addressed to a thinking and well-informed audience, and are especially adapted for the 
educated and thoughtful man." — Christian Alliance, 
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